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In June, 1859, I first arrived at Corfu , and put 
ipj with my family, at the Hotel de TEurope, till 
we could find suitable apartments* M, Grim a, the 
kadlordj kept a very good cook, and did his best 
[to make ns comfortable. But the noises at niglit 
'Were intolerable, from the much irequonted calj^ 
Mow, where the customers, in summer, sometimes 

lained till daylight. Soon after our arrival, how- 

rer, we obtained excellent rooms in the second 

of the house of Sir Spiridion Valaoriti^ 
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2 . FOUR YEARS IN THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

whiph was situated oa the Esplanade close to the 
palace. 

On the beauty of Corfu I shall not dwell. From 
Homer and Xenophon down to the Frenchman 
About, the American Taylor, and the English Earl 
of Carlisle, countless pens in verse and prose have 
celebrated its varied and lovely scenery. Many ranges 
of mountains form the background in the great dis- 
tance. Nearer to the north is the famous Istone of 
antiquity, the modem San Salvator. The frowning 
citadel, the olive-woods, the wild roses and beau- 
tiful oleanders, the planes, and graceful pepper-trees, 
with the rich vineyards, complete the picture. The i 
snow on the distant mountains (which often remains 
as late as May) forms a delightful contrast to the 
verdure and richness of the landscape. The roads ,- 
have ever attracted the praise of the traveller.* . 
San Salvator, the highest summit of which is 2591 ^ 
feet above the level of the sea, is not only a fine 
object to the view, but it also stands a perpetual 
monument of the terrible internecine quarrels of ; 
the ancient CorcyraBans, related by Thucydides; . 
conveying admonition for the past, and warning for . 
the future. It was about half way up that moun- - 
tain, that the oligarchical party entrenched itself, 

* Ce qu'on devine encore, et au premier coup d'oeil, c'est que Corfou et les 
six autres lies sont mieux cultivees, et plus florissantes qu'aucune province da . 
royaume de Grece: les communications sont faciles par terre et par mer, fe, 
pays est traverse en tons sens par des routes admirahUs. — Abouf s Grece Content 
poraine. 
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Piere, occasionally assisted by Spartaj they, for two 
pears, bade defiance to the democrats of the town, 
rho were in alliance with Athens, Having finally 
iarreudered, their treacherous massacre by their 
Porcyrasan brethi^Oj added another link to that 
^mn of horrors which excited the anger and indig- 
^tion of the Greek lustorian. Perhaps to the in- 
Buence of this perpetual moiiitorj the fact that the 
Corfiots of the present day are the most peaceable 
ind civilised of all the lonians, and consequently 
pf all the Greeks, may be partly attributed, 
( But the charms of external nature are not sufS- 
dent for the complete happiness of civilized man. 
^e requires other tlungs. The hying in Corfu was 
of course inferior to that of countries in the West of 
Europe. But such things can be borne by most 
persons with patience, and by some, perhaps, even 
with indifterence. The worst evil to me was the 
difficulty of sleeping. This was very great, indeed, 
it all times, except in extreme winter, for then 
people at night remained in-doors. But usually 
(and especially in the hot weather) the town was 
alive with noisy pedestrians from about eight in the 
evening till three or four in the morning. As the 
beat necessitated, of course, open windows, the ex- 
ternal sounds had free entry into the houses. The 
[loud conversations, the sharp disputes, and the 
irritating laughter, teazed and tormented the ear 
and brain struggling vainly for sleep. But worse 
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4 FOUR TEARS IN THE IONIAN ISLES. 

remained behind. The whole Greek race aw 
heaven-bom songsters. But the nasal tone of theii 
performances, as well as the melancholy monotonj 
of their favourite airs, are not calculated at first tc 
charm strangers. Monsieur About complained oi 
this nuisance in continental Greece. But durii^ 
my brief stay in Athens, I heard nothing that could 
rival the Dutch concerts of Corfu.* Counties 
small parties perambulated the town nightly, af 
frighting '^ Nature's soft nurse" with intolerable 
twang. The police only interfered so far, as tc 
insist that the parties should " keep moving." Thej 
were not allowed to stand singing before a house 
But nothing was gained by this regulation. On the 
contrary, if one must hear singing, it had better be 
something like a tune. Whereas the medley ol 
sounds, caused by the voices of the peripatetic 
songsters, was positively excruciating. Under these 
torments the hapless Briton tossing on his bed, witl 
the thermometer, perhaps, at 90°, writhed witli 
mingled anguish and despair. He had work to dc 
by day, and if he slept at all, he must do so bj 
night. His tormentors slept for half the day, anC 
walked and sang during the greater part of the 
night. The Englishman truly felt that he had nc 

* These nuisances were found so intolerable by a very gallant, able, bu 
eccentric warrior, that, on certain occasions, he adopted very strong measurei 
to procure rest for himself and family. One night he dropped flower-pots, anc 
another night shatters, upon the heads of the mus^icians. On another occasioi 
he descended to the door of his house with a stout stick, with which he pro 
ceeded to keep time with the music upon the backs of the singers. 



ALMOST DESIRABLE COFFINS. & 

hmmesB there. " Qiie diabk alloit-il faire dans cette 
galere 'P Trades also were often carried on noisily in 
the dead of the night- On the ground-floor of the 
great house, on the second story of which we Hved, 
coffins were occasionally made at midnight or later 
The hammering Avas fearful and incessant* In my 
d42spair I sometimes almost longed to slip into one 
of these coffins — there, at last, to find the coveted 
repose. Oh, ye Britons, who have filled columns 
of the Times with your sad complaints of Httle oi^gan- 
grinders playing by day, had ye passed some sum- 
mer nights in Corfu, ye would have been ashamed 
to mention your slight and insignificant vexations ! 
The rin^insf of tlie harsh churcli-bells was another 
nuisance. But this was far greater in some of the 
other islands than in Corfu. 

The society of the capital would have been more 
agreeable to persons of intelligence, had the Greeks 
and English mixed together freely and cordially. 
This, however, was for from being generally the 
easCi and never less so than during the four years 
which preceded the cession of the islands to Greece, 
Ii nas a matter of general remark that the English 
wrre asked to dinner at tlie palace only to meet 
cadi other. The lonians made a similar observa- 
lion a^ regarded themselves, To divide, and thus 
r vjvcrn the more easily, appeared to be the esta- 
\ , I ixi rule. It is not at occasional crowded balls that 

ting acquaintances can be formed or eu\lWaX%^ 
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6 FOUB YEABS IN THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

by rational men, whose dancing days are over; 
And this must especially be the case when the 
general want of a common language is superadded. 
But other circumstances combined to prevent the 
amalgamation of the two nations, and to facilitate 
the plan for separating them, if such really existed. 
Every one knows that in England the dinner^ 
table is the great lever by which social intercourse 
is raised to the highest pinnacle of human perfeo- 
tioji. But the dinner-table, as we understand it, is 
not one of the institutions of the Ionian Islands, 
nor, indeed, of Greeks in general. That temperate 
race certainly dines, but how? where ? and when? 
has usually remained a masonic secret for English- 
men. Except his Highness the President of the 
Senate, and the Regents in each island, who ei 
officio give two or three prandial entertainmentfi 
annually, it is rare, indeed, for an Ionian to have a 
dinner-party. Almost equally rare is an evening 
entertainment. English officers have passed years 
in the Islands on good terms with many Greeks 
without once breaking bread in any of their houses, 
nay, sometimes without having seen the inside of a 
Greek mansion. Moreover, many Ionian gentle- 
men, who willingly cultivate the acquaintance ol 
lEnglishmen, never think of introducing the lattei 
to their families; though this remark applies less to 
Corfu and to Zante than to the other islands. Po- 
verty may prevent their ever giving dinners such as 



SECLUSION OF WOMEN- T 

English men are accustomed to reciprocate even in 
the middle classes. But when I pleaded this ex* 
cuse in answer to the complaints of my countrymenj 
they would answer, '^ They can at least introduce 
tis to their wives and daughters/' The Greek gen- 
llemeu had no objections to visit Eoglishuien, nor to 
dine with them ; but there society ended. The 
young Britons desirous of other company, of metal 
more attractivCj were naturally disgustedj and gra- 
dually broke off intercourse with their new friends. 
The ancient ideas of the necessary seclusion of 
women have not entirely disappeared from the 
Islaiuls. The evil is certainly greatly mitigated. 
But it exists to a degree of which the lonians them- 
selvea are apparently unconscious. For they always 
pyc an indignant denial to such a charge. To many 
familieSj as 1 well know, it no longer applies. With 
the great majority it is still evident to every im- 
{mrlial observer. In Cephalonia, ZantCj and the 
other islands where the Turks held sway for many 
years, tho fashion of the Mahomedau rulers may 
huve had its influences. But the seclusion of women 
;. .. '.*n?iont Greek custom j and its maintenance is 
[lie proofs of tlie Hellenic descent of the 
lyoiaiis, Tlie Zantiots, who were formerly expressly 
blamed on tliat account,* are considered now as 
mmi free from this blot on Christian civilization. 
But they are also of the least purely Greek origin. 

* Dr, Dftvyi wlio publbbed more ihau iwmij ymx% ftgo. 



8 FOUR YEARS IN THE lONUN ISLANDS. 

The Greeks do not appear fully to understand 
even now that general preference for the society of 
the fair sex which is so prevalent in the west ol 
Europe. That intercourse with virtuous ladies 
serves to polish and to purif)^ the mind, is not 
one of their maxims. Amongst the Greeks the 
males have nearly monopolized society, and have 
not gained by the custom. There are some charm- 
ing exceptions. But the fact remains, that the 
Ionian ladies do not hold that position which is 
their right, and for which they are naturally as 
well fitted as their sisters of France and of Eng- 
land. 

The want of large and even of considerable for- 
tunes is another impediment to the pleasures of 
society. The laws of succession — entailing per- 
petual subdivision of property — produce evils which 
are more quickly felt in a small community like the 
Ionian Islands than in a great commercial country 
like France. In the former, 500/. a year is now 
considered as a fair fortune. There are very few 
rich men, in the English idea of the word. A man 
with 4000Z. a year is looked upon as a Kothschild 
or a Marquis of Westminster is regarded in London. 
The English consider a good dinner or supper, sea- 
soned with the company of elegant ladies, as the 
perfection of society. Whereas the Greeks prefer 
the company of men, and habitually eat only in their 
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own housesj or at their club, and that with great 
temperance and moderation- 

But the lonians are naturally an agreeablej 

generous, quick, and hospitable people. If they 
cannot give champagne dinners to the English^ it is 
for want of something less easily attainable than 
good wilL They are also very charitable. Their 
governments have not sufficiently attended to the 
wants of the poor; but the people make up for 
this neglect. A poor peasant rarely passes a beggar 
without contributing a trifle to his wants* Amongst 
the gentry love and kindness to kindred are very 
conspicuous. An Ionian does not shun a relation 
because he is poor, in order to cleave to a stranget 
because he is rich. But it must be owned that he 
sometimes carries too far his respect for the ties of 
blood. Great moral turpitude, and even infamous 
conductj does not always destroy the sentiment 
'^What can I do? We are connected, he is my 
distant relation/^ said one of the most honorable of 
men to me, to excuse his friendly behaviour to a 
notorious liar and shameless impostor. This too 
cliari table manner of cloaking iniquity has a sad 
tendency to encourtige a general immorality, one ex* 
emplificatkm of winch I shall here narrate* 

There are in the Islands about fifty families^ all 
the males of which enjoy the title of Count. Most 
<»f the genuine Count.s can prove their descent from 
persons upon whom the Venetian Government con- 
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ferred their titles, as a reward for public serviced 
Properly speaking, however, the Ionian nobility ii 
untitled, as was also the case with the ancient Gr 
aristocracy. The Venetian nobles, as is well knon 
prided themselves upon the simple nobility of bii 
and despised, so far as regarded themselves, 
titles of Count and of Marquis. Nevertheless, 
the case of its dependencies, Venice made use oH 
the natural love of titles as a means of honorablel 
recompense. In the Islands themselves, where thai 
histories of the nobles are well known, the title of 
Count has not much consideration, but it is otheiS 
wise in the West of Europe. There, if an Ionian} 
proclaim himself noble, the absence of a title is apti 
to throw discredit on his assertion, or at all events iif 
renders his nobility of little value in the way ol| 
deference and social privileges. It is on this ac- 
count, I presume, that some persons of not over 
delicate sentiments, and fond of travelling, have as- 
sumed of their own accord the title in question. At 
one time the Senates, with the Lord High Commis^ 
sioners, endeavoured to stop this scandal, and those 
who could not legally establish their titles were^ 
officially deprived of them. But in process of time 
exceptions were made, and some impostors were 
allowed to retain them, in consideration of their ser- 
vices to the Protectorate. One false Count, indeed, 
attained to the highest dignity which could be held 
by a native.- Thus the Ionian Government com- 
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itted two errors* First it assumed a rl^lit to confer 
itks which it did not possess; and secondly it 
reatly encouraged shameless imposture. The 
enuine Counts were naturally indigBant at these 
IroceedingSj but were unable to rectify the evih 
leantimej the originally self-made, and finally 
fficially recognized Counts, contracted wealthy 
Diauces in the West of Europe, For the title of 
Jountess has ever had, it c^muot be denied, great 
[ttractions for all womankind. 

Of living people I shall not speak, although some 
tf them richly merit ex}K)sure* But, as a tale of 
last times^ I %viU briefly describe the notorious 
»reer of an impostor, who never ceased up to his 
ieath to be well received by his countrymen. This 
terson w^ of good family , but neither himself nor 
ios fjathers had ever been titled. He travelled to 
England, where he assumed the title of Count, and 
soon after succeeded in marrying a lady of property. 
On his return to liis native island, he went to the 
municipal minister of religion, in order to have the 
title inserted in the baptismal registers of himself 
'and of his father. The oificial was a Roman Ca- 
tholic married to a Greek. He objected to be a 
party to the transaction. But his countryman per- 
suaded him that he had been made a Count in 
England; though when in England he had declared 
that he had obtained his title in the Ionian Islands. 
rhe not over scrupulous municipal was prevailed 
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upon to falsify the register. But the books of | 
certain church still prove the imposture. Before WP- 
returned to England he endeavoured to get his pa88*|- 
port signed as Count. The Resident had deputed!- 
the Captain of the Port to ^ve passports in hisj 
stead ; but that functionary, a man of high cha^r 
racter, refused to insert the usurped title. The Re^F 
sident was next appealed to, but he was an English-! 
man, and not likely to sanction roguei}'. The self 
made Count was obliged to return to England un«? ; 
acknowledged. But he was not a man to yield to 
fate whilst anything could possibly be done to avert ^ 
her decrees. Through his wife's friends, therefore, I 
he made great interest to obtain strong letters of re- ^ 
commendation to the Lord High Commissioner of 
the day. He also procured a document to be skil- 
fully manufactured in Italy in support of his claim. 
He affected, moreover, on his arrival at Corfu, with 
his recommendatory letters, the utmost zeal for the 
Protectorate, boasting of his great personal interest 
in his native island. His unwearied labours were at 
length crowned with success. The deceived Repre- 
sentative of Majesty, by means of the Senate, granted 
to the impostor the ratification of his usurped title. 
The remainder of his life was perfectly consistent 
with his above-recorded conduct. But I shall here 
trouble the reader with only one more sample of his 
extraordinary career. 

In one of his adventurous journeys the Count 
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&and himself in Rome with a very slender purse. 

Mb required a carriage to convey liim to Ancona, 

but he had not sufficient money to pay the fare. A 
^ t idea struck hiinj at the expense of the mttu- 
... uf Rome, It was the law at that period that 
ay one hiring a coachman might demand from him 
deposit of a sum of money, in order to ensure 
fte noB-violation of his agreement. The Count 
ed a busy day in hiring as many travelling car- 

ftitges as he could find, putting into his pocket all 
llie pledge-money* The sum was very consider- 

(ible, iu consequence of the distance from Rome to 
Ancona, by which it was calculated. The coach- 
men were ordered to be at the Count's hotel next 
morning at 9 am.; all, except one happy man, who 
was directed to be at the same spot at daylight. 
Al 9 A.M, accordingly, on the following day, a long 
line of carriages was stationed at the hotel j all the 
drivers of which were inquiring for the gentleman 
who was going to Ancona, When the trick was dis- 
covered^ above a hundred voices filled the air with 
iheii' clamours. But the noble Count had departed 
K# .1... K.TJ^t, ; and in those days when telegraphs and 

t. ivvays were quite unknown^ it was not pos- 

able to overtake him. That the Count had cot 
taken the trouble to give a fi\lse name, was chaiac- 
(eristic of Im almost incredible elfronteryj and also 
of ihe impunity upon which he was accustomed to 
reckon. 
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The toIenitioQ of such coaduct as above de- .. 
scribed is a sad stain upon any society. The want : • 
of moral courage, at least, which it displays is very ^ 
discouniglng to those who take a warm and sincere . 
interest in the Ionian people. If the Greeks are in ;- 
earnest in their desire to cultivate the friendship of ^ 
the English, they must turn over a new leaf in their - 
manner of treating such delinquencies. These are 
not simply to be laughed at as good jokes. They 
must be denounced as a national abomination and : 
disgrace, unworthy of any country calling itself. 
Christian, and ;mxious to obtain all the moral as 
well as material advantages of civilization. 

With regaixl to what is ordinarily called immo- 
rality, I do not myself believe that the lonians form 
any striking exception to the general rule laid down 
by Monsieur About. That writer praises in very 
strong terms the chastity of the Greeks. The higher 
state of civilization of the Islandei-s over the conti- 
tinental Greeks probably makes the virtue in ques- 
tion less pure amongst the former. But assuredly 
the Ionian ladies can in this respect well bear com- 
parison with their sisters in the more civilized West 
of Europe. As far as the experience of myself and 
my family extend, I cannot speak too highly of the 
virtues and amiability of the Ionian ladies. But the 
fatal facility of divorce has an undoubted tendency 
to evil. Not that it really increases actual crime ; 
but it causes the sacredness of the marriage tie to 
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less respected than it ought to bsj and is in- 

ous both to the happiness and to the morality of 

children. Of the two extremeSj easy divorce or 

1 refusal of the indulgence^ I naust myself prefer 

the Romaa Catholic doctrine to that of the Greek 

CKiircli^ which is so totally at variance with the 

express commands of the New Testament, 

The sanction of the archbishops or bishops is all 
that is requisite to legalize a divorce. If the hus- 
band desire to live in the country and the wife 
prefer to reside in town^ and they cannot agreej a 
divorce Is granted.* But this subject will be further 
discitssed in the following chapten 

The Enghsh famihes generally set nn excellent 
cpcample of the fidelity and affection which in their 
own country are usually the characteristics of do- 
mestic life. The rare exceptions have principally 
occurred in those high places where they would 
naturally be the least expected. This is a subject 
u\xm which it is no£ agreeable to dwell. But as 
Eiiglish writers have frequently denounced the im- 
lity of the lonians^ I must in candour observe, 
I .^t certain notorious facts in the past history of 
the Protectorate should make us hesitate to publish 
tuch accusations* To three only of these notorious 
&ct5 Will I now briefly allude. One Lrord High 

'n; occtjrr&l wUikt the author was m tlie country, otio of tlia 
> Milt li.u! liF^eti fljvurcpd for tliB aboTfe-meutionefi reason* The 

^ character, was residing dom by, i^htlat Uer hasbatid 
i . ■ Ai fejitivitiM auotUer wad j'oungcT lady'* 

^ J 
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Commissioner made use of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and of the fonns of the Greek Church, 
in order to marry a lady already the wife of an 
Ionian gentleman. A 'second Chief of the State 
publicly paraded his utter disregard of appearances. 
A third did not scruple to desecrate the palace (in 
which he misrepresented the pure Majesty of Eng- 
land) by converting it into— 

" that which I am unwilling to mention."* 

But very excellent men have sometimes been be- 
trayed into sad breaches of morality. The stain of 
injustice is a graver charge, and more disgraceful to 
England than any of the above-mentioned facts. 
The affair of the injured Ionian judges has excited 
the indignation of an illustrious Assembly. Not so 
as yet the case of Count Dusmani. Nevertheless, 
this gentleman, after long and invaluable services to 
the British Protectorate, was dismissed from his 
office by an act of caprice, as good in law as it was 
bad in equity. In this sad business the real culprit 
must, I fear, be sought for in England.f A great 
and verbose despatch came from London, And who 
dares to oppose the wrath of genius armed with 
power? Let us hasten along, and whilst he lies in 
the dust, let us kick the foe of Caesar.J 

* Illud quod dicere nolo. — Juvenal. 

f Vide vol. i., page 276. 

X Verbosa et grandis epistola yenit 

A Capreis. 

Quam timeo, victus ne pcenas exigat Ajax, 

Ut male defensus ! curramus prscipites, et 

Dam jacet in rip&, calcemus Caesaris hostem. 

JuveTMil. 
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wvi Corfu will b« greatly felt^Prince Altred's V1»U— The Dtika &f Bra- 
^■at— The Author of '' Pdham'* — Lord Elgin — The Empress of Auat/i& — 
Tb* Emperor Francis Joseph — The Emperor at a Reji^i mental Paratlo — -The 
Impreas of Anstri* ux Vefilce — Visit of tlie rfiaee of Wales —A |i;7atefiil 
PaW« Oaest — En^ii^h Colony^ Mulo And Fejnalt^, denounced — Danger of 
upid Eleration — Tribnte of Respect to the General and Garrison— A i]^tjatnt 
Ktrenge— It is sn ill Wind that blowij Nobody Good — " l^t tia awaar 
Jitiiml Friendship." 

The loss of Corfu, as a naval and military station, 
and as a pleasant winter abode for civilians, will 
al^vays be deeply and generally regretted- As 
regards English society and hospitality it was a 
second Malta, whilst in every other respect it greatly 
soipassed the attractions of that " military hot- 
house,"* With regard to the subalterns of the 
amyj the excellent shooting in Greece and Albania, 
with the delightful yachting excursions, and the 
paper hunts of the ladies and gentlemen, rendered 
Corfu in their eyes a kind of earthly paradise. 
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English civilians and distinguished foreigners also 
visited with pleasure, especially during the winter, 
the beautiful capital of the Seven Islands. 

On the 5th December, 1859, his Royal BQghness 
Prince Alfred landed at Corfu under a royal salute, 
and with all due military honors. During his stay 
the Prince lodged at the palace, with another young 
midshipman of his own selection for a companion. 
Official dinners and a ball celebrated his arrival. 
The Royal midshipman, apparently, found the 
dinner slow; but at the ball he evidently enjoyed 
himself The kindness of his Royal Highness iu 
procuring partners for his brother midshipmen was 
much observed. His personal qualities increased 
that popularity which is the birthright of all her 
Majesty's children. 

The idea of making Prince Alfred King of 
Greece had not yet become general. But from the 
date of this visit, the fact that King Otho had no 
direct heirs, turned the general attention to future 
possibilities. Long before the fall of Otho, the 
hope that Prince Alfred might one day reign in 
Greece (bringing with him the Ionian Islands), had 
become the general sentiment of the Hellenic race. 
In 1862, after the revolution, it was announced that 
his Royal Highness was coming in a vessel of war 
to pay a second visit to the Islands. But this in- 
tention was suddenly changed; in consequence of 
the reports of the enthusiastic desire of the Greeks 
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tave the Prince for their King, It wasj there- 
«, judged iraprudenfc to encourage, by his pre- 
^nce^ hopes which it had never for a moment 
been the intention of the British Government 
to gratify. The Prince, therefoi^e, remained at 
Malta, to the great disappointment of the lonianSj 
ivho were prepared to give him a most flattering 
reception. 

In the spring of 1860, the Duke of Brabant, 
eldest son of the King of the Belgians, paid a short 
visit to Corfu, the fortifications of which he duly 
inspected. Over those at Fort Neuf I had the 
honor of being one of the party which accompanied 
Iris Boyal Highnees. The Duke much admired the 
esteosive worksj which he examined in detail ; and 
iie would have been much astonished^ I believe, 
could he have supposed that within three years 
from that time, Great Britain would cede of its 
own free will the magnificent fortress of Corfiu 

In the same year, the author of " PelhanV^ passed 
«ome weeks in the island j gracing with his presence 

(many dinners and balls. I heard that he was much 
struck with the handsome faces of the Greek men, 
but that he was disappointed in i^gard to the ap- 
pearance of the females. 

On the 26th March, 1861, the Earl of Elgin (on 
Ms way to be Governor-General of India) landed 
for a few hours. A guard of honor and a salute of 
nineteen guns were the honors he received. He 
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wore a complete suit of white plain clothes, with | 
wide-awake transformed into a white turban, i^ 
early preparation for the hot latitudes he was bounci 
for. With us the weather was quite cool. Thf 
decidedly plethoric aspect of the Viceroy of ludif 
was not promising as regarded his future healtl^ 
considering that he was proceeding to India, for th0 
first time, at an advanced period of life. 

The longest visit paid to Corfu by a Royal per- 
sonage, during the last four years, was that of the 
Empress of Austria in 1861. Her Majesty came to 
enjoy the mild climate ; and she resided for sevend 
months in the Casino, or country-house of the Lord 
High Commissioner. There she lived in the simples! 
manner, with very few attendants, and happily rcr 
leased from all the trammels and fatigues of Impe- 
rial rank. Her Majesty might be seen, almost daily, 
walking on the beautiful sea-side road at Castrades, 
which was constructed by Sir Howard Douglas 
when Lord High Commissioner. Accompanied by 2 
single lady, the Empress enjoyed the mild air and the 
beautiful scenery; whilst delighting both the Greeb 
and the English by her graceful yet dignified sim 
plicity of manners. Her Majesty was a constan 
attendant at the little Opera House, and at tb 
palace balls. Young, beautiful, interesting, an( 
good, it is pleasing to imagine that she may hav( 
contributed to that great change in policy whicl 
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hm so raised, in general estimation , the already 
iigh character of lier Imperial husband. 

When the time had arrived for the Empress to 
return to Vienna, the Emperor of Austria, like a 
true knight, came in person to escort his fair lady. 
His Majesty stayed a few days in Corfu. He in- 
ipected the fortifications ; one of the new batteries 
of which was called '^ Francis Joseph," out of com- 
pliment to the illustrious visitor, 

On one occasion, soon after the arrival of the 
Emperor, he proceeded to the Esplanadi^ whilst 
Lieutenant Middleton, Adjutant of the second bat- 
talion 4th Foot, was drilling his soldiers. That 
officer seeing a gentleman too near, as he thought, 
ta his men, galloped up to him to request liun to 
move a little out of the way. As he approached 
the tall upright individual in a white hat, it sud- 
denly occurred to him that it was the Emperor, 
whom ho had not yet seen, but of whoso presence 
m the island he wns doubtless aware. He, how- 
cier, with gi^eat presence of mind, continued his 
coarse, and asked his Majesty if he had any orders 
to give- The Emperor, on learning that the bat- 
talion would be at drill under its ofGcei^s in the 
alteruDon^ arranged to meet it again, and kept his 
word Owing to the absence of the field-officers, 
the command devolved upon a captain named 
Eccles, who had the honor of manoeuvring the 
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battalion before the Emperor. His Majesty ap- 
peared to take great inieres: in the dnll of the : 
English soldiers: but he strictly preserred his in- 
cognito, and Ti-onld not receive a salute or compli- 
ment of anv kind. 

A few days afterwards the Imperial couple de- 
parted in a sieamer for Trieste. The loss of the 
Empress was fell as a great blank in the island, 
from which her Majesty carried away the heartfelt 
and respectliil goc»i wishes of all the inhabitants, 
whether Britisli or Ionian. 

The Empress of Austria spent the following 
winter at Venice; ar which the author stayed a 
week on his return to the Islands from a visit to 
England. Not all the virtues of the Empress, nor 
all iior personal acvaPitages, could extract from the 
Vonor.ans any marks of interosi or respect towards 
one who so nearly represor.rei tlie hated power of 
Austria. The sentiments of the inhabitants of 
Venice must have formed a painful contrast with 
the recollections of C«jrfu in the mind of her 
Majesty. The poor Veueiiaiis are probably ex- 
piating the crimes commiiied by their ancestors 
during many centuries of misrule. But let us hope 
that the expiation is nearly completed^ and that 
Venice may, before many years, be united to the 
Kingdom of Italy. The English, by the cession of 
the Seven Islands, have given a noble example to 
that Emperor, who has already exhibited, under 
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difficult Circumstances^ so mucli good sense 

magnaiiimifcy. Perhaps his Majesty may yet 

spontaneously grant to Venice a restored nationalityj 

which will otherwise doubtless be one day extorted 

by violence. 

In the spring of 1862, his Koyal Highness the 
Prince of Wales visited the capital of the Seven 
Islands for two days, on his way to the East- 
Omng to stress of weather, the Prince put into 
Zante^ also fur a few hours, Ou the return voyage 
kis Royal Higlmees visited Cephalonia in June; of 
which last visit more will be hereafter recorded. 
Ui consequence of the very strict orders of the 
local Government^ there were not many demonstra- 

9Uc»Ds of any kind. On his Koyal Highness pro- 
ceeding to Malta, the same exceedingly strict re- 
serve was not carried out. The lonians sensibly 
felt the difference. It appeared to them that they 
liad been debarred from testifying their enthusiasm 
^ for the Queen and Royal Family of England, This 
k drcumstance helped to increase, if anything could 
k do so, the great unpopularity of the local Govern- 

I i iie society of Corfu suffered materially from the 
ff aljsence of any lady to do the honors at the palace, 
i ' jgh , the Secretary Sir Henry Wolff, and Lady 

I I endeavoured to mitigate the evil. The latter 

i '* to draw together the Greek and English 
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families, but she was dot sreatlv encouraaed in the 
highest quaner. 

The society was finequently enlivened by the pre- 
sence of English visitors. These, when of any dis- 
tinction, were most hospitably entertained, and 
generally lodged at the palace. They naturally 
returned to England fiiUy satisfied that the Lord 
High Commissioner was one of the ablest and most 
popular of men. One of these gentlemen, whose 
experience had been confined to the vice-r^al 
dinner-table, wrote, in 1863. a letter to the Times. 
In it he stated that he had dined repeatedly at the 
palace, and had there never heard a word in favour 
of the displaced Ionian judges; as if it were likely 
that the truth on that subject would be intruded on 
his Excellency by his own guests. 

The chief ruler at Corfu appeared, on his arrival, 
to be ambitious of establishing an universal despotism. 
It was to be over the English, as well as over the 
lonians — over the ladies, as well as over the gentle- 
men. It did not wholly succeed, and his Excel- 
lency was compelled to modify some of his views. 
It is, however, needless to enter further upon this 
contemptible subject. But, in a celebrated oflScial 
memorandum, dated 18th November, 1862, the 
Lord High Commissioner made an extraordinary 
charge against the English at Corfu. They were 
accused of being too partial to the Ionian Pro- 
tectionists, who " had filled all the public depart- 
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!Dents with tlieir creatures," As the Protectionists 
were the only party in favour of England, it was 
only natural that the English should be glad to see 
them holding offices. But they had no power what- 
ever of carrying out their wishes. Yet his Excel- 
lency reported to the Colonial Minister that the 
Protectionists were '^ hacked by the English colony, 
male and female." The memoratidum continues: 
'*Tlje difficulty of the enterprise which has been 
attempted may be imagined, and the opposition 
which has been experienced is not to be wondered 
at/* The enterprise of his Excellency was, it ap- 
pears, to put down corruption and monopoly, wliich 
the English colony, mole and female, supported. 

I may begin by inquiring what is meant by '^ the 
British colony male and feviale^^' which "backed" 
die Protectionists? I was not aware thut there 
ever was a colony of English in Corfu. The fact is 

Hthat, except a very few merchants, the English liave 
been limited to civil or military aflicialsj and to 
lemporary visitors. The few Enghsh permanently 
t settled in the Islands are, moreover, not persons of 
''^ :titiuence* Especially, I may ask who were the 
■ V colonists who assisted to throw obstacles in 
lie way of the virtuous plans of hie Excellency? 
But it is needless to endeavour to explain an attack 
upon English ladies, which admits of no rational 
interpretation. I can ofier no other solution of this 
incomprehensible calunmy than the ibllowing sen- 
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tenoe in Lord Macaulay^s History : ^ One of tli4 
most severe trials to which the head and heart of ft 
man can be put is great and rapid elevation.*" The 
trial was too severe for the tenth Lord High Ccm^ 

missioner. 

But let justice l^e done, Sir Henry Storks has 
well fulfilled his destined task. The union of the 
Islands with Greece being a preordained fact, the 
more unanimously it was voted for by the Assembly 
the better ; and the last British ruler assured by his 
conduct (as we have already described) a wonderful 
degree of unanimity. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the lonians 
hate the English generally. That is verj' far from 
being the case. In 1802, before the death of the 
deeply-lamented ^lajor-General Sir John Inglis, the 
commander of the forces, the Ionian Parliament 
snatched at an occasion of paying to him and to 
the troops under his command a friendly compli- 
ment. They had passed a resolution to keep her 
Majesty's birthday as a holiday. They now for- 
warded a copy of that resolution to the Major-. 
General, with a written communication. The latter 
expressed their feelings of loyalty and sympathy for 
her ]Majesty the Queen, and also their friendly sen- 
timents to the British troops in the garrison, not- 
withstanding their desire for union and nationality.* 

* Thus the Kadical rarliament showed itself as well disposed to the English 
generally as were the Protectionists, though the English are accused of hacldng 
the latter. 
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excellent exam pie j and the amiable social qua- 
lities of Sir John and the Honorable Lady Inghs 
(though, unfortunately, but briefly exhibited), were 
^ -'\\ed at the right moment for the honor and 
.., „-:iLion of the departing Protectorate. No Eng- 
Bh pair could have more worthily represented to 
Hie lonians those qualities of heroic valour and of 
coral worth which have contributed so much to 
tlie glory and greatness of England, 

Of the English colony (as Sir Henry Storks styled 
it)^ his Excellency had no right to complain. It 
always treated him with the respect due to the 
position which he held. The only exception was 
case of a gallant and excellent officer who had 
idered himself personally ill-treated by the 
Chief of the State. The officer in question, walk- 
mg one day on the Esplanade, met the band of his 
"' '"'*"^"^nt proceeding to the garrison ditch to meet 
M presentative of Majesty, who was then landing 
fiom his steamer after a tour of the Islands. *^ What 
are you going to play?'* inquired the colonel. 
** 6W save the Qneei^' replied the surprised musi- 
cijui* ^'You will do no such thing," retorted his 
commander; '* you mil play a simple march*" The 
order was duly obe3^ed. At the first note of the 
music, his Excellency's hat was raised as usual in 
ackDOwledgment; but, after a bar or two, it was 
leplaced^ and he entered his palace greatly annoyed* 
A sharp eorrespondence followed. The general re- 
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ferred the case to the Horse Guards. The Lord 
Hiirh Commissioner then discovered that he was 
not quite so great a man as he fancied himself to 
be. He was not a first-class Eepresentative of Ma- 
jesty, like an Ambassador, a A'iceroy of Ireland, or 
a Governor-General of India. He had no right to 
have God save the Queen played in his honor. He 
had fallen in some measure from his high estate. 
He could no longer proudly say, 

'* To me sole moii»n.*li Jove commits the swav, 
Jlim: are the laws, and ne let all ober." 

The officer who had thus bearded the lion in his 
den becaiiie, strange to say, an object of honor and 
of respect, rather than of anger, to the vanquished 
ruler. His Iriondship was most eagerly sought, 
although for a long time vainly. But a happy oppor- 
tunity at length occurred to regain the good opinion 
of a man, who was supposed to have great influence 
in certain circles in Endand. The reconciliation 

o 

was duly effected over the broken but classic head 
of a poor Ionian, who had ventured to pelt a mili- 
tary band in the open street, and who, prostrated 
by a Homeric blow upon the skull, fell supine upon 
the shore, unwept, unhonored, and unrevenged. An 
English judge, who thought proper to point out to 
his Excellency the illegality of the inflicted punish- 
ment, was informed that the matter, not having 
taken a judicial form, did not concern him. Care 
was taken to acquaint the gallant officer of this 
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pendly act oa the part of the highest authority. 

i consequence, a meeting at the palace took place, 
a ^ Let us swear eternal friendship/* was the anti- 

cobiuical teraiination to a deadly two years' hos- 
tility, which had long diverted the public. This 
anecdote cannot but delight every benevolent mind, 
for it is a consolatory proof that true Christian for- 
giveness is still sometimes nobly practised in the 
somewhat selfish and calculating nineteenth cen- 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Marriage of Priests discouraged — ^The Exarch — ^Monasteries, Churches, Priest 
— A limited Morality— Protestant, Greek, and Roman Churches — The 
Laymen for England, the Clergy for Russia— New Testament little rea^ 
—Visit to the Church of the Archangel— Reading of the New Testament — 
Little Circulation of the Scriptures — ^A Priest shaved and flogged by a. 
British Resident — The Archbishop of Corfu— Religion and Drunkenness — 
A pious Usurer — The Convent of San Gerasimo — A Land-Jonah — How the 
Water rises in the Holy Well at Cephalonia. 

Upon the subject of the Ionian Church I shall not 
enter into many details. For the difference in the 
several Eastern Churches is very slight, whilst the 
general subject has been fully described by various 
writers. I shall confine my observations, therefore, 
chiefly to those points which appear to me to be 
peculiar to the Ionian Church; although the union 
of the Islands with Greece will doubtless include 
also that of their Churches. 

An able author states of the Oriental Church: 
"For the clerical body, marriage is not only per- 
mitted and frequent, but compulsory, and all but 
universal." He excepts only the bishops. His 
remark hardly, I think, applies to the Ionian Islands. 
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There, marriage is permitted amongst the priests; 
but far from being compulsory, it is uot, I am 
credibly assured, even encouraged. The character 
of a priest who remains single is considered more 
boly than that of one married^ other things being 
equal. It appears to be in the Russianj which is 
tn independent Church, that marriage amongst the 
parish priests is rendered compulsory. But the 
Ionian Church is still dependent upon the Patriarch 
Constantinople, though it will probably soon 
.-e to be so* If a married Ionian priest loses his 
-■ >: he cannot marry again. A married priest 
cannot be promoted. Kor can a priest marry after 
be has been ordained. It is clear, then, that mar- 
riage is not encouraged: but it is, nevertheless, gene- 
itlly contracted. 

Various other causes besides infidelity can occa- 
sion divorces, at the discretion of the local Bishop 
or Archbishop, ^^ Those whom God hath joined," 
ewi be ** put asunder," for various trifling reasons. 
Incompatible tempers, or personal mfirmities, are 
sufficient causes* It is all for better^ and not at all for 
worse^ apparentlyj that marriage is contracted in the 
Islands, So that if any icorse subsequently creeps 
is, ihe compact is considered broken, and its disso- 
lutian justified. Marriage is allowed only beyond 
the seventh degree of relationship. This is a most 
iooonvement restriction ; but it is a law more con- 
dudi^e to the health and vigor of mankind than that 
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■which permits in other countries the union of nettl 
relations. j 

There are archbishops without sufiragans in ih4 
four principal islands, and bishops in the threl 
smaller ones. Each of the archbishops is in hiif 
turn appointed Exarch, or head of the Septinsuli^ 
Church. But no additional salary, and but littl* 
additional authority appertains to the office, which: 
is at this moment held by the Archbishop of Ceph*l 
Ionia. There are still a great number of mona» 
teries in the Islands, although many, and those th^ 
richest, have been suppressed t)y the British Go 
vernment. The latter has been charged with using 
the funds for secular purposes, and allowing th| 
convents themselves to fall into ruins. I am not 
acquainted with the total number of monasteries: 
but some idea may be formed from those of Cepha- 
lonia, where six of the first and eight of the second 
class still exist. The monastery of San Grerasimo 
contains the greatest number of monks — namely, 
twenty-nine. They are, for the most part, merely 
labourers, free to leave or to remain, and not bound 
by any oaths. Even the monasteries which are not 
suppressed are placed under the charge of Govern- 
inent, which lets them out to tenants, who are 
bound to maintain tliem in good order. They 
have been the occasion of very great abuses; fully 
justifying the constant intervention of authority 
which has taken place. There are considerably 
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B tlian 2000 churches in the Ishmd, pubHc, 
KQtual, and private. There are 900 priests 
m Government salaries, amounting altogether to 
M 5000/, a yean* The moral character of the 
[gj^ is generally good, but the same cannot be 
I of their intellectual state. The free permission 
tiarry is the great safety-valve from temptations 
nfringe the rules of morality, properly so called^ 
yrer)' inferior education (from the absence of 
Pexaminations) has subjected the Ionian priest- 
d to the secret but certain contempt of all the 
ghtened laymen. There are^ of coiirsej excep- 
s ; but, as a general rule, the clergy are ex- 
idy ignorant, bigoted^ and unscrupulous. A 
ingnished English writer, well inclined also to- 
ds the Greek Church, has admitted ^Hhat the 
sntal forms of Christianity are more exposed 
I others to the danger of uniting the form of 
less with the mystery of iniquity, "f My own 
ience corroborates this opinion. The boasted 
ity is limited to a single kind of abstinence, 
lelioods, gross deceptions, shain miracle?, are a 
mf the system on which the priesthood depends, 
ponians hope to set the example of civilization 
^e rest of Greece. But the first mdispensable 

ta spontaneous internal reform of the Greek 
1, founded on the basis of the New Tcsta- 
• Vidn AppCEidJx F for further ^clegiastical deUits, 
^ 8ta»1ey'i Ewite^^n Church. 
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ment. The great love displayed by the Greeks attf 
over the world for Prince Alfred had in it a deeM 
meaning, which, though chiefly political^ is not, V 
think, exclusively so. Liberty of thought, as weffi 
as of external forms, was probably amongst thooi 
characteristics of Englishmen which attracted Greeb 
homage. It is, at all events, notorious that hadN 
Prince Alfred accepted the throne he woidd nabi 
have been expected to change his religion. The^ 
Greeks everywhere declared that they had no ob-» 
jection to a Protestant, although they were strong 
opposed to a Roman Catholic King. In spite of 
their degenerate state, the Greek clergy have de^ 
served respect and gratitude for their past service* 
in the national cause. But they must not now be 
permitted, by their ignorance and superstitions, to 
clog the progress of the resurgent nation on the 
path of Christian civilization and of national de- 
velopment. 

Many Englishmen are inclined to believe that the 
Greek Church in its doctrines approaches nearer to 
the Church of England than to that of Rome. But 
I do not think that facts bear out such opinions* 
It is true that, like the English, the Greeks believe 
neither in the Pope nor in purgatory ; yet, like the 
Roman Catholics, they pray to the Virgin and to 
the Saints. Like them they adore pictures* and 

* They do not, indeed, worship statues ; which, however, are surely as 
worthy as pictures of receiving divine honors. 
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I and believe that miracles have not ceased ; 
g, moreover, their faith occasionally by fabri- 
thenL In essentials I can see little difference 
m the tenets of Rome and those of Constan- 
L But the Roman Catholics have the advan- 
of that sonndcr faith, wMch is proved by 
bos works* Whilst the Greek Church is, and 
Lg been apathetically indifferent to the spread 
I doctrines, the missionaries of Rome, have 
the banners of their faith throiigb every 
of the habitable globe. 
of opinion that it is political and not reli- 
otives which now induce the Greeks to 
tbc Protestant religion without hostility; 
|l their hatred of Roman Catholicism is stronger 
iVer. The sentiments of the priesthood corro- 
this view; for whilst it shares in the hatred 
Rome, it is fai* fk^om leaning towards Pro- 
m- In their hearts, the clergy still incline 
Is Russia, as the most powerful chief of the 
^d Orthodox Church, But as prudence com- 
lem to conceal their opinions, the general 
of the Greek race is at present favourable to 
tant Eogland. 

1805, Colonel Leake recorded a state of 

s very different to that now existing. Speak- 

a Macedonian Bishop, he says : ^' In common 

ny of tlie Greek clergy, my host is desirous 

mion of the Greek and Latin Churches," In 

d2 
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the present day, an union of the English and Greek 
Churches would certainly be the more popular 
idea. But much must be done before this can be 
accomplished. The Greeks, like the English, pro- 
fess to found their religion and morality on the New 
Testament, yet Signor Lascarato persists in asserting 
that the volume in question is seldom or never to 
be found in any Ionian house. A little of it is, 
indeed, read weekly in churches in the original 
tongue, which, however, few of the natives under- 
stand. Whilst learning modern Greek, at different 
^times in two different islands, under clever masters, 
the modern Greek Testament formed part of my 
study, as an easy way of learning the language. On 
both occasions I found that it was an almost un- 
known book to my fellow-readers. One of them 
was startled by the passage in the Revelations where 
the angel from heaven forbids St. John to worship 
him or to kneel to him, and commands him to wor- 
ship God alone. He confessed that the passage was 
directly opposed to the worship of saints and relics, 
as carried on in his Church. I found, however, that 
the majority of educated men did not really believe 
in the superstitions which they practised. But they 
considered them necessary for the people. I was 
assured by some persons that the peasants, who will 
lie when they swear by the Almighty, will yet tell 
the truth when they swear by the patron saint of 
their island. But others have confessed to me that 
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READING THE NEW TESTABIENT. 

'lie peasants are quite as ready to break the one oath 
as the other, which I firmly believe to be the case, 
I have occasionally attended Divine service at 
the Greek churches during my stay in the la- 
ds. At Cephalonia I should probably have 
done so frequently had I not feared to give offence. 
On the Sunday after Easter, the 27th April, 1862, 
I was taken by a friend to the little church of the 
Archangel, The men all stood below in the stalls 
ivithout seats. But there were not twenty men iu 
the church. The women were cliiefly in a latticed 
gallery abovCj though I observed the Countess^ 
Abuio, with her son, underneath the gallery in the 
body of the church. The service began with 
chanted prayers and hymng, A priest then read 
from the Acts of the Apostles the miraculous escape 
of St. Peter from prison. Nest he read from the 
20tli chapter of the Gospel of St. John from the 
19th verse to the end.* All these passages were 
read clearly in the original Greek. With occasional 
help from my friend 1 was enabled to follow easily. 
There is but little difference between the original 
Testament and the modern Greek version which I 
possess J and was at that time studying. When the 
service was over, boxes and purses were handed 
together round the church for different objects of 
charity, into all of which one was expected to put a 

• Jn our own Charch tba Gospel for the Jaj was fmiu the wme ebapier, 
JTom ibc 1 9th to ibe 23rd vtrge. 
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trifle. I, however, who was then ignorant of il 
necessity, had about me only one piece of co 
which I gave to the leader of the alms-bearing p: 
cession. I was not much impressed by the servi 
It appeared to me to be a very formal afiair^ 
which crossings, and holy water, and bows to sai 
supplied the place of prajner and supplicati 
There was not much pretence of solemnity^ or ei 
of ordinary attention. 

I afterwards learnt that my visit to the chu: 
had given rise to much gossip and criticism* It ^ 
suspected that I had only gone in order to laugl 
their proceedings, which was very far from be 
the case. However, I deemed it best in future 
abstain from entering churches during the j 
formance of service^ at least in Cephalonia. 

The Earl of Carlisle, who visited Corfu in 18 
remarked, in the work he then published, that 
Greek Church " encourages the perusal of the H 
Scriptures." This remark does not, I think, ap 
to the Ionian Islands ; at least, my own long es 
rience does not confirm the statement even as 
gards the capital. And it must be remembe 
that the attempt to disseminate a few printed 
tracts from the Gospels occasioned disturbar 
at Corfu, in the time of Sir Howard DougL 
I believe there is very little, if any, circulatioi 
the Scriptures in Cephalonia. In that island, 

* Vide page 148 of the History of the British Protectorate. 
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jii^h Scrip ture-reader gave, about a twelvemonth 
|^^i£,._, a Greek TestanieDt to a native, who was sick 
^Bl the time- The gift was thankfully received* Tlie 
W recipient was shortly afterwards visited by a priest, 
who, seeing the sacred volumej inquired by whom 
it had been given. The priest examined it and 
«ud. '^ It is just like ours ; but you ought to'read 
the Gospels only as printed in our books," Yet he 
made no offer to lend the mvalid an orthodox copy. 
On another occasion a portion of the New Testa- 
Ba^nt was read to a priest in the country, who said, 
*^* We have all that, but we have also some valuable 
additions." He did not^ however, exhibit any of 
his books, nor indicate what was the nature of the 
so-called additions* 

The English have not always sufficiently re- 
spected the religious prejudices of the natives, and 
have sometimes treated the clergy rather harshly. 
In the correspondence of Sir C, Napier, tliere is an 
amusing account of a priest who, after fighting in 
pany quarrels, had secluded himself in a convent for 
twenty years. At this period a Colonel Travers 
was the Resident, and had been informed that the 
' ^ -t had concealed arms in his possession. The 

once of the fact, however, was very doubtful, 

'* Be that as it may,*' continues Sir Charles, * - Travers 

ved and flogged him at Argostoli, and again at 

uri. During his flogging he summoned all good 

hristians to the rescue," Yet of this priest Sir 
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Charles speaks rather favourably, as regards his 
general character. 

The Ionian bishops are, at present, generally very ' 
respectable men. Some of them are greatly vene* 
rated and esteemed ; although they are usuaily too 
violent in their politics to accord with English ideas 
of holy men. In former days they were less re- 
spectable. About forty years ago, Napier thus an* 
nounced a new bishop : "Meanwhile to bless 11% 
we have got a bishop appointed ; an excellent pious 
man, who formerly lived by sheep stealing, which 
he now calls his pastoral life." 

That the clergy of the Eastern Church are apt to 
be ambitious is not surprising, when it is remem- 
bered that the proud house of Romanoff sprang 
from a parish priest. The Archbishop of Corfu 
has great influence, which will probably be in- 
creased by tlie union with Greece, of which he has 
ever been the staunch and unflinching advocate. 
He is generally believed to be a secret partisan of 
Eussia. But his popularity with the people is 
greatly increased by his devotion to the patron 
Saint Spiridion, whom he loves to style "the 
miracle-working saint." 

The loss of time and money occasioned by the 
numerous holidays and fasts (which together swal- 
low up more than a third of the Greek year) is an 
evil not confined to the Ionian Islands. The first 
day of Lent is always kept as a great holiday. In 
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i863j it occurred on the 23rd of Februarj% At 
eplialonia, nearly all the inhabitants promenaded 
|e whole afternoon on the road leading from the 
ck of the town to the sea. The military band 
ended; and the scene was very lively and gay, 
at it could not be compared to similar festas in 
orfii, owing to the absence of picturesque dresses 
aongst the peasantry. The Cephalonian women 
rely exhibit ornaments of any kind, whilst the 
les usually wear the plainest Turkish dresses, 
ie most astonishing sight which I witnessed on 
bis occasion, was a number of Greeks riotously 
drunk ; a very rare case in that most temperate of 
countries. They appeared to select a day dedicated 
to religion, to break out into the most imusual ex- 
cesses; thus reminding the stranger of the complete 
inaependence which exists between religion and 
morality in superstitious and half-civilized countries. 
There is reason to hojife that the majority of the 
Greek gentry are no longer the dupes of the pre- 
tended miracles of the priests. But many still deem 
pohtic to appear to be very superstitious. One 
^iKurerj who had enriched himself at the expense of 
the people of a certain island, endeavoured to coun- 
terbalance his unpopularity by the exhibition of 
extreme piety. By the display of abject submisaion 
to the priest, by constant voluntary candle-holding, 
and by slobbering witli his kisses every picture or 
lH)ly relic that cauie in his way, he sought to win 
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the admiration of the populace. But it was aHii 
vain. He felt that his safety depended entiidy 
upon British protection, and he gave out, therefor^ 
that, when the English should depart, he also would 
leave the country. It was pointed out to me, as j 
one of the many horrors which would result from :^ 
the Union, that this rich man would be compelled to i 
expatriate himself to save his life. But I was <rf * 
opinion that if the people, when left to themselves^ - 
should tar and feather such a compound of hypo- ■' 
crisy and roguery, they would not be very severely i 
condemned by any honest man. ^ 

On the 1st of November, 1862, in company with 
a Greek friend, I proceeded in one of the usual 
rattle-trap carriages to the Convent of San Grera- 
simo,* which lies in a picturesque valley at the 
foot of the Black Mountain. It was the feast day 
of the patron saint of Cephalonia, to whom the con- 
vent was dedicated. Th^ saint, on occasions such 
as this, was, if in good humour, in the habit of per- 
forming a celebrated miracle; the approximation of 
his relics causing the water to rise in a certain holy 
well. No one, not even the English, appeared to 
doubt the fact that the water did rise. Had not 
Caralambo, the farmer who lived close by the well 
(and who was such a useful friend and agent of the 
British officers), repeatedly seen the water rise in 
different years ? The only question for those who 

* Usually 80 called, though in fact it is a monastery. 
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not believe in miracles waa, what were the 
ientific causes of the rising of the water? The 
ost approved solution attributed the result to 
sat pressure. It was supposed that the mass of 
>r3 crowding round the well at the critical 
aoment might by their great weight account for 
jhe pbenomenoD. 

My friend and I were politely received at the 
cmivent^ in the reception-room of which we sat for 
% considerable time- At length a procession was 
formed in the com^t, in tlie rear of which we walked 
lo the holy well. Arrived at the sacred spot with 
the able Judge* AdYOcate-Fiscal and the Municipal 
iter of religion J I, as the only Englishman pre- 
'^Jetit, was treated with great politeness. Way was 
made for me through the crowd, and I was per- 
mitted to look into the %vell, surrounded by a dense 
crowd of persons, cliiefly peasants* The day was 
fine, but plenty of rain had latterly fallen, so that 
water ought not to have been scarce. The saint^ 
in liis case, was there; so were the priests, the 
iiionks^ and the nuns. One of these last, moreover, 
wm so pretty, that her eyes might have worked 
liiiiicles with some people* But no rise torn to he 
goi mit of thfj water. I have not a shadow of doubt 
that my heretical presence bore all the blame of the 
failure, and that I performed for that occasion the 
part of a land- Jonah. Howeverj I cannot consider 
my \isit to have been wliolly unprofitable- I firmly 
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believe that I that day solved the question wMcli 
had puzzled so many Britons. The solution in ques- 
tion is ^mply this — that the water never does^ and -^ 
never did rise at all! I was assured, on excellent 
authority (since fully corroborated), that no respect- 
able Cephalonian — ^no man worthy of credit — ^had : 
ever really seen the water rise. The latter, indeed, -i 
is down at such a depth (apparently some twenty or j 
even thirty feet), that I do not believe that all the | 
inhabitants of the island standing around it could ^ 
have the slightest influence on its action. ] 

But, although the miracle is a recognised impos- | 
ture amongst sensible people, the gentry are gene- ] 
rally of opinion that it is advisable that the peasants 3 
should continue to credit such fables; a theory 
which has sometimes been endorsed even by Eng- 
lish clergymen. As if any good thing could eVer 
arise from the wilful dissemination of falsehood and 
imposture ! 

My friend and I were pressed to stay, for the 
usual dinner given on these occasions, at the con- 
vent, to the Municipal Minister of Religion, and to 
the other officials who might be present. But being 
in a hurry to return to Argostoli, I declined the 
hospitable invitation, and thereby lost, I believe, a 
good dinner, served in the most approved Greek 
fashion. 
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htMidM, French Author, and One the Revi^r^^The Latin Frint^ea prot«{!ted 
Ite JTewB^Jiid^ IscAriot the apposed Corfiot— Autbor^s narrow eacape of 
htktg taken for Jndos— Venice grants the Jews privileges — ^Crtielty to them 
ef'tlie Greekjj— Venetians denounce the Desecratioii of Gravea^Marahal 
Sehllfmberg hefffeads the Jews — Their Numbers in. the Islands — Sir 
Chlftet Nftpier protects them— Their Treatment atZante — Accnracy always 
fK« amongat Greeks— A aelf^deluded old Woman — Peaaant'a Greek Lan- 
fiago— Magjc-lwuitem Lecture m Italian — A Parricide-^Au Execution in 
CcHfa— ^E(^ported Fate of the E^cecationer. 

Monsieur About informs us that there are very 
few Jews ID the kingdom of Greece, and that the 
|Atheniau people are not formed to attract them. He 
*^cclarcs that ^' In the Ionian Islands, the Jewish 
race lives and prospers under the protection of Eng- 
hiid/** One would imagine that the notoriety of 
this fact would render its contradiction j by any ra- 
tional person, utterly impossible. Yet there exist 
men of some position in the world, who not only 
deny the fact in question, but maintain the very 
contrary to be the truth. A certain French writer has 

* ** Aitx n» toniennegj mm la protection de TAngleterre, la taee Juiro Tit 
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not been ashamed to print the statement, that it 
was the British who persecuted the Jews, and that 
it was the lonians who advocated their cause. This 
writer observed that the Jews in Zante, were regu- 
larly shut up every night in the Ghetto. He imme- 
diately decided (on the evidence probably of his 
friend Signor Lombardo), that it was the English 
Government which illiberally enforced this treat- 
ment upon the Jews. But on these subjects, M. 
About is an infinitely better authority than his ill- 
informed, prejudiced, and grossly deceived fellow- 
countryman. 

M. About thus describes in a few words, simple 
and truthful, the affair of Padfico, so falsely repre- 
sented by the other French Author: " On a certain 
Greek Good Friday, the rabble of Athens, who 
were accustomed to celebrate the day by burning a 
Jew in effigy, and who were deprived of that or- 
thodox diversion, consoled itself by plundering the 
house of a Portuguese Jew protected by England." 
Even the uncandid French author is obliged to 
confess that very few Jews are to be found in Athens, . 
while 6000 of them reside in Corfu ; although he 
wilfully shuts his eyes to the obvious causes of this 
striking disparity. 

Two Ionian authors confirm the testimony of M. 
About, as regards the past conduct of Greeks to- 
wards Jews. 

In Count Lunzi's history, there is much interest- 
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information on this subject We find that the 

rs were already numerous in Corfti in the time 

the Princes of Tarentum, Many decrees were 

mlgated in their tavour ; but their frequent re- 

ition is a proof of their general insufficiency. One 

(^der, still preserved, is dated the 6th of March, 

' m, another is of the 12th of March, 1324, In 

J65 Robert of Tarentum, then lord of the island, 

"iasued a proclamation to mitigate the sufferings of 

the Jews* Similar steps were taken by other Latin 

princes in the course of the fourteenth century. 

The lata Chevalier Mustoxidi informs uSj that 
^*^-''^ of Tarentum, the successor of Robert^ titular 
—..^tror of Constantinople, reiterated, in 1366, the 
orders of his predecessors for ensuring the toleration 
aad good treatment of the Jews ; *' which," con- 
' ''^ the candid historian, " were probably always 
^^.^iicacious to save them from constant violence."* 
An old Italian writer (quoted by the same author), 
dedared that there were in his time some de- 
lomdHnts of Judas Iscariot living in the island 
of CJorfu, where the house and country villa of the 
tndlor still existed. This, of course, was a mere 
&ble. But it is ceitainly curious that the modern 
Corfiots appear to cherish against the memory of 
' :>>, a hatred greater than can be traced in the 
^ ,__^ins of other Christians, On every Easter Eve, 
I a gun is fired as a signal at eleveUj a.m.: and, at tlie 
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same instant, from the windows and tops of all the 
houses in Corfu, great quantities of crockery are 
discharged into the streets. For this memorable occa- 
sion, all broken or cracked earthenware jugs and 
dishes are carefully preserved throughout the year. 
The supposition is, that good Christians are stoning, 
in img^nation, the traitor Jew. The Greeks will 
not readily confess this fact to strangers, yet it is 
generally believed. On Saturday the 14th of April, 
1860, I (to use a sporting phrase) very nearly 
canie to griefs from a misunderstanding in regard 
to this custom. I had been led to believe that 
operations were to commence at noon. But about 
two minutes to eleven, I was riding quietly along 
the Line Wall, on my way home, when I observed 
that the streets were unusually empty My suspi- 
cions being excited, I asked of a man in a doorway 
if it were not at twelve that the gun would be dis- 
charged. He replied that it would be fired in a 
minute or two. I instantly set spurs to my horse, 
and galloped to my house at racing speed. Just as 
I had dismounted, bang went the gun, and down 
came the crash of crockery from the houses. From 
the moment the crockery falls, guns and pistols are 
fired in all directions. This part of the ceremony 
lasts for three or four days, and is by no means 
agreeable to ladies, or quiet strangers. But I must 
now return to the subject of the Ionian Jews. 
In 1386, Venice (in the same year in which she 
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took possession of Corfu) directed the Jews in the 
island to be treated with especial kindness ; for- 
bidding that greater taxes should be imposed upon 
TOeiii than upon the rest oi' the inhabitants. In 
1560, the Jewsj quoting this order in an appeal to 
the Serene RepubliCj obtained the revocation of a 
: aposed upon them by the local GovermneuL 
V* ut-u in 1571 5 the Venetian State decreed the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews irom all its territories^ a single 
exception was made in favour of those of Corfu. 
teheae, moreover^ were granted certain privileges* 
T'hey were permitted to follow the profession of advo- 
meSj as well as to become traders. They were also 
^ organised politically, after the manner of the other 
citizens. They had a council which elected its own 
ftmctionaries. The Venetian Baillie (and in after 
times the Proveditor) presided at the electionsj at 
which four syndics, two censors, and two directors 
rf Synagogues were duly appointed by the majority 
of votes* 

For some time the Jews and Christians lived to- 
gether in an amicable manner; which j however, 
scandalized some of the Proveditors. Anthony Pos- 
carini, complained to the Senate in 1588^ of this 
disgrace (as he called it) to all good Christians, In 
1760, the Jews in Corfu were calculated at 1171 
umk. The laws were not always made in their 
&V0Qn On the contrary, harsh edicts were some- 

Caes directed against them, at all events in ap- 
VOU II. E 
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pearance. They were ordered to wear yellow caps 
and yellow badges on their breasts, to distinguish 
them from Christians. But this act may have ori- 
ginated in sentiments of compassion ; for it expressly 
substituted these badges for stoning^ which it for- 
bade for the future. It was evidently, therefore, 
the practice of the Greeks at that period, to throw 
stones at the Jews whenever they appeared in the 
streets. These badges were afterwards practically 
converted into taxes ; an annual fine being imposed 
on all those who did not obey the order. 

The cruel manner in which the poor Hebrews 
were treated, in spite of protective decrees, is can- 
didly narrated by Count Lunzi. In 1614y the 
Sjnidics, Giovanni Pasqualigo and Ottavius Bon, 
.published on the 14th of September, the followiog 
proclamation in Corfu : "As persons are found in 
the city who (from their own fancy or out of con- 
tempt for the Jews, who have complained to us) 
are accustomed to enter the cemeteries by night, 
and to take the dead bodies of Jews out of their 
graves; stripping them and committing other inde- 
cent and disgraceful acts, barbarous, inhuman, and 
repugnant to nature, which forbids such treatment 
of corpses ; and as these acts are also repulsive to 
the pious sentiments of the Serene Republic, which 
impartially cherishes all her subjects without excep- 
tion ; it is, therefore, necessary to make due provi- 
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lion for the remedy of such great evils/* The pe- 
nalty of death was then threatened to offenders; 
whilst mlbrmers were promised (if not principals) 
a reward of 200 sequins eacH, 

The desecration of the graves of those whom 
ihey consider as heretics or unbelievers, is still one 
rf the gi'eatest stains upon the moral character of 
the Greek race. The English tombs in the Islands 
lave frequently furnished indisputable evidence of 
these uncivilised barbarities. 

On the Greek Good Friday night, there is always 
a grand torch -liglit procession, in which the remains 
of St. Spiridion are carried ; whilst the Archbishop 
moves in state under a canopy, followed by the in- 
habitants of all ranks, bare-headed, and carrying 
huge lighted candles. On the following morning 
ihere is another procession, which terminates a little 
before the annual injaginary stoning of Judas Iscariot 
takes place. There are two other processions of the 
patron saint in the course of the year in the capital. 
They are interesting sights. The picturesque ap- 
pearance of the peasantry, and especially of the 
females (with their jackets protusely embroidered 
with gold, and their massive ornaments of the same 
precious metal), add greatly to the beauty of the 
^jectade. But I must rctura to the Jews, 

When Marshal Schulemberg was raising the new 
fortificationsj in 1719, he caused the Venetian 
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Senate to grant a general permission for all Jews to 
settle in Corfu on payment of a tax. The Marshall 
being a Protestant, exerted himself greatly in favour 
of universal toleration, and his brilliant services 
gave him effective influence both with the Venetians 
and with the lonians. To the hero who had saved 
them from tlie Turks, it was difficult to refuse any 
request. Moreover, the Jews had earned indulgence 
by their valour against the Mahomedans in 1816, 
on which occasion, one of them was promoted for 
his merits to the rank of Captain.* It is highly 
probable (although I have no authority for assert- 
ing the fiict) that Fort Abrahani derives its name 
irum the desire of Schulemberg, both to record the 
valour, and to recommend the toleration of the 
Jews. 

When tlie French first occupied Corfu in 1797, 
the number ol* Jews there appears to have been 
only 2000. At present there are about 6000. In 
Zante there are 274, in Cephalonia only 34; in 
the remaining islands there are few or none per- 
manently settled. Corfu being the capital, and also 
(containing the mass of the English, has attracted 
to itself most of the resident Jews. It has been 
reserved for the British Government to abolish 
the Ghettos^ formed centuries ago for the protec- 
tion of that persecuted race. The Ghetto of Zante 
was the last to disappear. In May, 1862, when 

♦ Daru. 
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I visited that cityj the gates had been removed 
I some days previouslyj and I found it difficult to 
I observe a trace of their past existence* 

It is generally believed that when the English 
I fcftve the Islands, most of the Jews will also take 
1 their departure. But I hope better things of the 
[Icmians (enlightened as I trust they are by the 
I dfects of half a century of British rule) than that 
|iey will return to their old habits of bigoted per- 
ation. 

The Jews have never been numerous in Cepha- 
[ loQia^ but when Sir Charles Napier was Resident they 
were 130 in number; and that distinguished oRicer 
eimed himself strenuously to protect and encourage 
ihem. On the 3rd of February, 1823, he issued a 
proclamation in Italian, a copy of which is in my 
possesion. It accused the citizens of Argostoli of 
conspiring to drive the Jews out of the island, by 
lef using to sell necessaries to them, except at very 
exorbitant prices. The document threatened to 
inioish all those concerned in such disgraceful pro- 
ceedings^ *' in order that the citizens of every reli- 
gion might be able confidently to rely on the 
protection of the government and the laws,'* It 
was added that four citizens had been arrested and 
sentenced to imprisonment for having ill-treated 
certain Jews, The original cause of this proclama- 
tion was the discovery of the body of a murdered 
youth* The Greeks accused the Jews of being the 
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murderers, and loudly demanded vengeance. But 
it was retorted that the lad had been mur- 
dered l)}^ Greeks, who had then endeavoured 
to transfer the guilt to the detested Hebrews. 
The greater portion of the latter after Napier's de- 
parture appear to have emigrated to Corfu, as 
there was little scope for making money in Cepha- 
Ionia; where, moreover, the Jews were held in 
groat detestation. 

At Zanto, as late at all events as 1862, the Jews 
were obliged to shut themselves up in Passion- week 
(according to tlie testimony of a most respectable 
English eye-witness) to escape the insults of the 
populace. At Corfu they were safer, owing to the 
strength of tlic English garrison. But even there 
they Mid not show themselves much in the town 
during the Holy Season, although, as they made 
it a holiday, I often met them out walking in 
the country. 1 one day said to a party of them, 
*' How is it that you are all out of your houses at 
sucli a time ?" They simply replied : " Thanks to 
you English." On my mentioning this occurrence 
to a Greek gentleman (an enlightened man who 
speaks English perfectly), he somewhat sneeringly 
replied: ''It was said only to please you as an 
Englishman." A Greek will never confess any fact 
which appears to tell against his country. Indeed, 
the general disregard of accuracy by that nation. 
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i one of their most lamentable characteristies;* 
kit it is no proof of the degeneracy of the race. 
The ADcient Greeks had the same faihng. The 
SpartanSj iadeed, had little respect for either truth 
or honesty ; the greatest virtue with them being to 
?teal or to lie so skilfully and audaciously m to 
escape detection. Even Homer did not consider 
the circamventing of a friend disgraceful to one of 
the noblest of his heroes. On the contrary, he rather 
chuckles over the simplicity of Glaucus, who was 
pfevailed upon by Diomed to exchange, in proof 
ttf reciprocal affection, his gold armour, worth a 
hundred oxen, for the Greek's armour, which cost 
only nine. Here, as the Irishman observed, the 
reciprocity was certainly all on one side. 

The Greek peasantry have an especial horror for 
Jews, which was formerly lanned by the priests 
into occasional riots. But, thanks to British influence^ 
though there is still a Jews' quarter in Corfu, dis- 
torbances no longer occur. Having mentioned the 
p^flsotry, I must here record my opinion of them. 
The children were nuisances who constantly rushed 
after tlie Englishmen whom they met, shouting for 
'^fardifigs ;' but the grown men were always very 
civiJ. Am for the women^ they generally ran away if 
spoken to by Englishmen, One day an officer 

• An EiiglUhniiin once defended in my heflfing the i^orafics of Gre«k in a 
•^uin H*sii1eiit» l»y aayinir, "if be could converse witli the people ht would 
W tt£>thififj tmt lit$ I" ftn abswrd exaggeration ! 
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having alarmed an old woman by firing a gun on a- 
hill near her house, went up to her to give her a 
trifle as a compensation; but at his approach she 
moved oflEl He increased his pace, upon which she 
fled up the hill, as hard as her tottering 1^ could 
carry her. Old as she was, her modest- timidity 
had not abandoned her, though she certainly greatly 
exaggerated the power of her personal charms. My 
young Mend gave up the chase in despair. 

I found the middle-aged and elderly peasants, 
generally speaking, very polite, to those espedally 
who could speak a few words to them in their own 
language. At my request they have brought me 
handftds of grapes out of their fields, and have 
refused the proffered remuneration. As a general 
rule, they have always most civilly replied to all 
the questions which I have put to them. They are 
a people easily led, either towards evil or towards 
good ; and sufficient steps have not been taken to 
ensure their preference of the latter. To ride out 
and converse with them was one of my constant 
diversions, with a view to the practice of modern 
Greek. It is true that the lower the grade in life 
of my interlocutor, the more difficult I found it to 
make him understand me. At first, whilst I was 
quite a beginner, he would either shake his head at 
me, or (if he knew a few words of English) would 
reply, ^^ No speakee EenglishP' That was a very 
mortifying answer. But as I advanced in fluency, I 



frequently obtained the more flattering reply in 
Greeks ' ■ I cannot speak Greet, but only Eomaika/'* 
This proved to me that my masters both in Corfu 
and in Cephalonia taught a language very superior 
to those peasant dialects^ which for centuries formed 
tlie sole Greek of the Ionian Islands. It enabled 
me to understand the remark of a CorSot gentleman^ 
who said to me: ** You are learning Greek ? You 
ffili soon know it more correctly than we do our-- 
selves/' But though his speech was a natural one, 
I cannot say that I myself realized its truth. 

Whilst in CorfUj I occasionally gave to the sol- 
iiers magic-lantern lectures on elementary astronomy 
and comic subjects. To please some of the native 
familieSj tlie lecture was translated into Italian 
chiefly by my ^vife, and the lantern was exhibited 
at several evening parties. It was my ambition to 
give the lecture also in modern Greek ; but a year 
or two elapsed before I ventured to carry out this 
intention, with what results will be narrated in a 
future chapter. 

Although murders occasionally occurred in all 
the Islands, and were frequent in Zante, yet partly 
owing to the lenient system established, and partly 
to the absence of convictions by the inefficient 
police, executions were very rare events. I myself 
only witnessed one case, and never had the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing another. It was for the crime 
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of parricide. A farmer had divided the greater 
part of his property amongst his three sons, ifirho 
expected upon his death to share the remainder. \ 
He, however, quarrelled with one of them who wm i 
a bad character, and therefore prepared to mafae 
a will which should deprive him of any further part 
of the property. For the Ionian law permits a father 
to dispose as he pleases of a certain portion of his 
property. The wicked son, therefore, killed his 
father in order that he might die intestate, in which 
case the rest of the property would be equally 
divided between the brothers. The murder was 
effected with an axe, in a grove of olive trees. His 
bloody shoes and stockings, betrayed and convicted 
the murderer, and he was sentenced to the gallows. 
The day before the execution, I saw him marched 
through the town from the prison to the church, in 
which lie was, according to custom, to pass his last 
night. A priest sat up with him to prepare him 
for death, and he was liberally provided with re- 
freshments. People were permitted to enter the 
church to see hirii, and to witness his callous indif- 
ference to his fate. He was a coarse, stout, middle- 
aged man of a dark complexion, and with a heavy 
cast of countenance. He wore a monkish gown, 
upon the back of which appeared a placard in- 
scribed with the word parricide in Greek. He was 
a hardened villain, and, though his guilt was un- 
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ttbtedj he to the lasrt obstinately asserted his 
uocence. 

The next moming I rode out with a military 
id at mi o'clock to see the execution. The 
>uerwas marched from the church, accompanied 
many priests, to an elevated piece of ground, 
tated between Fort Neuf and Fort Abraham, 
iiere a small scaffold had been erected. A strong 
*%ody of armed police kept the place clear; the spec- 
tators lining the road. The people were suspected of 
an inclination to rescue the victim of the law, if they 
could sum up sufficient resolution. But I nFiver saw 
the slightest signs of any such intentions* When 
the culprit arrived at the scaffold he ascended the 
two or three stepsj and was suspended in a few 
seconds, with his feet only just clearing the ground. 
The business was quietly conducted, but considering 
that an immortal soul was being despatched irom 
this worldj the brevity of the proceedings had an 
appearance of indecent haste. However it must be 
remembered that he had bad many hours of prepa- 
ration if he chose to make use of them, whilst wait- 
ing in the church, I was also told afterwards that 
he was employed in mentally praying while ascend- 
ing the scaffold* The esecutionerj always an object 
tf intense hatred to GreekSj had to be escorted to 
die water's-edge that he might enter the boat which 
WIS to convey him back to Albania, from whence he 
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cainc, carrying away with him the wages of his ne- 
farious work. It was afterwards reported that he 
had been waylaid on landing at the other side, and 
robbed and murdered by some Albanians. Bat 
whether this report were true, or merely an embo- 
diment of the general wishes, I never could ascertain 
with any degree of accuracy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Tli€ ** ma0ii^ftiMom CepbalonmDS^* of Homer — First at a Feast and last at a 
Figijt — Altractbaa of the BUck Mount am— B^aatiful and extensive Yiuw 
^Black Mountain rarely Yi^tted Uy Natives — Popuktion — Salt Water 
kloflf the lerd of the Sea — Strangers reminded of ** Puss m Boats" — Sir 
QimIcb NapieT— Cepbalonian Society— An Apostolical Arehbisliop— A lio- 
laiatk Visit — Slurder in High Life— A sleepless Sifrht— Uge of Garlic^ and 
neg^t of Soap. 

I ARRIVED at Cephalonia on Suoday the 16th of 
Februaiyj 1862, from England vid Corfu, Little 
did I then imagine with what warm feelings of 
Mendship for the inhabitants I should take my de- 
parture, the following year. 

Of the Seven Islands, Cephalonia and Ithaca are 
at the present day the two most purely Greek in 
blood and language. Indeed Ithaca (the inhabitants 
of which were at one time reduced under the rule 
[Venice to little more than 2000*) is said to have 
m chiefly repeopled by Cephalonians. 
Ulysses, King of Ithaca, sailed to Troy b,c- 1193, 
th twelve ships^ containing probably about 2400 
soldiers, composed of Cephalonians, Ithacans, and 
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Zantiots. That wise prince could not have failed : 
to maintain his troops in excellent discipline. Bjb ^ 
friends, the aged Pylian Nestor, and the youthfbl 
Athenian Menoestheus, were masters of the ancient 
tactics, and he doubtless imitated their examples. 
We may therefore believe, that he placed his best 
troops in the fix>nt and in tlie rear, whilst the sol- r 
diers least to be relied upon occupied the centre. 
The front rank, especially, must have been deemed 
the post of honor; as affording the best oppo^ 
tunity for distinction, in an age when personal 
strength and valour opened a rapid career to militaiy 
fame. 

Now, we find that the " magnanimous Cepha- 
lonians"* formed the first line of the division of the 
King of Ithaca. Homer is silent as regards the 
occupants of the rear and centre. I must therefore 
leave the modern Zantiots and Ithacans to settle the 
knotty point of the comparative merits of their re- 
spective ancestors. To the Cephalonians alone was 
applied the flattering epithet of the immortal bard. 
Nor have their descendants degenerated in valour; 
as has been amply proved whenever the oppor- 
tunity to display it has been granted to them by 
Providence. 

As to the blame laid upon the Cephalonians by 
Agamemnon, that angry martinet Avas frequently in 

* Avrap Odvo'O'ivs ^€ Kc^oXX^mk fieyaBvfiovs. 
Pope's translation omits the flattering epithet. 
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e habit of abusing liis bravest soldiers by way of 
i|«icouragemeiit We must not therefore attach too 
much importance to his satirical remarks upon the 
'cjonduct of UlysseSj and of his valiant soldiers. He 
mentions the Cephalonians by name probably be- 
cause dxey were in advance of the Ithacans and 
Zantiots; and were also the strongest in number* 
According to Agameranon they were at first rather 
hackwai^d in coming forward. The king of men 
did not scruple to utter severe reproaches against 
Ulysses and his generals. They were eager, he de- 
clared, to accept his invitations to dinner, and '* to 
Consume at his banquets plenty of roast meats and 
sweet wines;" and yet when a battle was to be 
fought they preferred to play the part of spectators 
'^ until other divisions of the Greeks should advance 
and commence the battle/* First at the feast, and 
hst at the fight ; such, in briefj was the royal accusa- 
tion** tJlysseSj however, repelled the charge with 
gfiiieroQig, though somewhat insubordinate^ indigna- 
lian; and the glory which he subsequently ac- 
quired (up to the iaU of Troy on tlic 1 1th of June, 
B.C- 1184) amply vindicated his character and that 
of his valiant Ionian^* 
The external appeai^ance of Cephalonia, rugged, 

* r^bapt Molina lad tMs pias«Ago in vie>v, when bs made one of hl^ 
li&O »iti*Titftfi to m pngnaciotis mAat«r, wko wished him to Join in liii 

•* A tiiWe mmptti moi si vous vovHqz pour qoatrts 
MM* ^iDpt«2 moi pour ri^ii s'il s'ag^t de s& baiUe>" 
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mountainous, barren, and gloomy, presents a strange 
contrast to the singular and soft beauty of Corfii, 
Yet in the interior of the former island there are 
some picturesque valleys; whilst from the top of the 
Black Mountain may be enjoyed, in clear weather, 
a magnificent view, embracing all the Ionian Islands 
except Cerigo, as well as a considerable part of the 
continent of Greece, But this subject, as well as 
the classical and other objects of interest in this and 
all the other islands, are fully described in Murray's 
Handbook ; so that I need only mention, and that 
slightly, such objects of local interests as have par- 
ticularly attracted my special notice. 

The Black Mountain of all Ionian localities pre- 
sents the greatest charms to an Englishman, espe- 
cially during the hot weather. There, at the Ee- 
sident's Cottage, shaded by a forest yet accessible to 
the breezes, the thermometer is in summer usually 
sixteen, but often twenty degrees of Fahrenheit 
lower than in Argostoli. The cottage (which I re- 
peatedly visited and stayed at) is about 3800 feet, 
and the highest summit is 5246 feet above the level 
of the sea. To this last point, I, to my great regret, 
only once ascended; but I was well rewarded for 
my trouble. I rode on a mule, in some places alarm- 
ingly near the edges of deep precipices. It was a 
most beautiful ride through picturesque woods of 
lofty dark pines* with occasional glimpses of the 

* It is from its peculiarly beautiful dark pines that the mountain obtained 
the epithet of Black, 
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ulley below. From tbe summit, at which I arrived 
©fore sunrise, I had in spite of a mist (which rose 
t the same time as the great luminary) a very 
ixtensive view, Corfu was indeed concealed in 
i fog; but Cephalonia itself, Zante, Ithaca, and a 
>art of Acarnania were visible. The light shone 
)eautiuilly on the silver line of the Achelaus as it 
lowed winding to the sea. I sat upon tlie pile of 
stones which crowned the highest peak, and on 
which the ancients were wont to sacrifice to Jupiter. 
At the foot of the heap of stones lay innumerable 
minute fragments of the bones of the animals which 
had been offered up on the rude altar. 

To pass a day or two at the Eesident's Cottage, 
m the beautiful mountain, appeared to me, during 
the hot season, as the summit of human bappiness. 
So great is the force of contrast between such a cool 
spot and the sultry stifling plains below. The 
patives (except municipal officers and other official 

tiom) were never known to ascend even as far as 
cottage* But it always was the favourite resort 
of English visitors; whether civilians, or naval, or 
oiilitary men. As the loftiestj Ireshest, and most 
bracing spot in the Seven Islands, his Majesty the 

ing of Greece would do well to make it his summer 
itddence in July and August, the two hottest 
mantlis of tlie year. He would then, without 
iqoitting his own kingdom, enjoy a climate as pjea- 
lant as that of France or England. At a am^l ex.- 
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pense the cottage could easily be converted into a 
rural retreat, where Ro5'alty with a few attendants 
might find a grateful temporary repose from the 
caret of state. 

The modern town of Argostoli began to be buill 
in 1680. But Fort George was then, and continued 
long afterwards to be, the seat of Government 
Argostoli has about 10,000 inhabitants. Lixuri, 
the second town, situated on the other side of the 
harbour, has 8000. It would, I think, have been 
an advantage to Cephalonia if the two towns could 
have been concentrated into one large one. Such 
a want of concentration has ever been the bane of 
the island. One of the principal reasons which 
prevented the latter from playing so great a part in 
ancient history as was played by Corfu, was its 
then division into four independent cities. These 
were Cranii, Pale, Samos, and Pronos. 

Nearly all visitors were in the habit of inspecting 
the two mills, which are situated less than a mile 
from the western side of Argostoli. The earliest esta- 
blished was discovered by Mr. Stevens, an English- 
man long resident in the island. He was walking 
one day (as he informed me) along the shore, when 
he fancied he heard water falling under ground. He 
soon perceived a small hole, by which the salt water 
trickled into what he believed to be a natural stream 
of fresh water, which was a few feet below the level 
of the sea. He opened out the hole, built a mill. 
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and regulated by artificial means the flow of salt 
Irater from the harbour. When the mill was 
flapped for twenty-four hours j Mr, Stevens was of 
>pinion that the water became fresh* To this day 
believes in the fresh water theory. A Signor 
ligliaressi built another mill near to that of Mr. 
itevens, which he also afterwards purchased. He 
still, and has long been, tbe proprietor of both 
ills, Ue totally disbelieves that there is any fresh 
nter in the stream that works them. He feels 
scmfident that the apparent freshness of the water 
iftcr the mills have been stopped for many hours, 
irises partly from its filtration through the rocks, 
bat chiefly from the salt falliui^ to the bottom of the 
it water, I am inclined to l>elieve that tbe 
Greek ia right, and that the Englisshman was 
^oeeived by appearances* In either case, the diffi- 
of comprehending why this water is below the 
i of the sea remains a mystery to every one. 
irals, generalsj bishops, and distinguished 
an visitors seldom failed to examine minutely 
interesting phenomenon. The late Bishop of 
altar, whom I accompanletl to the spot^ took an 
cial interest in the subject, in connexion with 
the theory of earthquakes, which will be related in 
a iubsequent chapter. 

The Ftmnger, on his first arrival in Cephalonia, 
tmv, by certain circumstances, be easily remindod 
pf the welUknowii fair/ talc called " P«.« in BooUr 
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There the King of the country, when constantly 
inquiring the name of the owner of this field, of 
that wood, or of this palace, receives one universal 
replj^, namely, tlie Marquis of Carabas. The tra- 
veller to Argostoli, Lixuri, or to any other part of 
the island, usually enacts the royal part. When he = 
asks who constructed this mole, or that road? who 
built this court-house, that jail? who introduced 
that reform, or this improvement ? the answer ia 
always one and the same name. The sole diflTerence 
between the fairy tale and the reality is that for the 
Marquis of Carabas we must read Sir Charles 
Napier. Had the general government of the Islands ^ 
been administered by a series of Lord High Com- ^ 
missioners resembling the famous Resident 'of 
Cephalonia, the desire for a union with Greece would 
never have so speedily become almost universal. 

If, as we have seen, it was difficult for the English 
and Greeks to amalgamate in Corfu, this was still 
more strongly the case in Cephalonia, where Eng- 
lishmen have always been very few in number, ia 
addition to the officers of the annually changing 
garrison. However, I determined, if possible, to 
form an exception to the general rule, and before 
my departure, I succeeded in making a great many 
acquaintances, and I confidently believe, not a few 
friends. The English ladies were generally ignorant 
of any language but their own, and were thus 
deprived almost entirely of the society of Greek 
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idtes. Such of the latter, however, as knew Italiau 
rell^ commenced gradually to attend our evening 
larties, and we established a very pleasant society. 
n the case of those who could talk nothing but 
Sreek, I enjoyed one great advantage. I was 
nfforded an excuse for pi^actising fx^om politeness 
that difficult language, which I might otherwise have 
ieared to attempt in company. By thus mixing 
with the inhabitants, I was enabled to acquire more 
mformationj and more insiglit into the native cha- 
^Ber, than are usually accessible to Englishmen, 
Thad also the good fortune to be of some service to 
the gentry. I was the means (as many of them 
afterwards grateftdly acknowledged) of their chil- 
dren being taught English at very little cost. By 
Ais and other trifling acts of civility, I became 
popular w^ith the Cephalonians to a degree that per- 
fectly astonished me. They are an amiable and 
easily pleased people, when kindly and considerately 
irealod* '^The English," said Lascarato often to 
iDej '^have been generally disliked, because they 
Juvc treated the Greeks with contempt, and con- 
tempt never did any good," 
The Archbishop of Cephalonia was made Exarch, 
hief of the Ionian Cliurcli, in 1862, He was a 
t?iy old man, and not very popular, lie had been 
ibrofd upon the clergy as Archbishop many years 
before, instead of a certain Unionist named Typaldo, 
"•rbo had received the majority of votes* I had not 
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the good fortune to make the Archbishop's ac-; 
quaintance; but I believe him to be a most gentle- 
manly, and at the same time most truly charitable^ 
man. There was a shabbily-dressed madman, of 9 
respectable family, who used to walk about thej^ 
town. The poor fellow, whenever he chose to do 
so, dined with the Archbishop, going in and taking 
his seat without any invitation^ and being always k 
hospitably entertained. After hearing this anecdote^ 1 
I could not help feeling great respect for the Exarch, I 
as somewhat of a true apostle; his claim to which ^ 
title is not lessened by the fact that he has not the 
reputation of great learning or abilities. 

The beggars of the lower orders, even when not 
insane, are what we in England would call very cool 
The following specimen will suifice: On the 13th 
December, 1862, I was startled by a knock at the 
door of my cottage, resembling (in length and loud- 
ness) the knock of a London footman, impressed 
with the greatness of his noble master. It turned 
out to be a blind beggar, led by a boy, who de- 
manded alms, and who all down the street pursued 
the same plan. The Greek beggars are proud of 
their calling; and the absence of poor-houses, and of 
parish relief, gives them a kind of right to the sup- 
port of the benevolent-minded population. 

The active and locally well-informed young Resi- 
dent was ever the ablest guide to the prettiest 
scenery and most interesting curiosities of the island. 
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ppy those persons, whetlier visitors or tempo- 
Uy stationed therej who obtained the benefit of 
company. The most accomphshed of pedes- 
ms, an iodefatigable horsemanj and a good sports- 
n^ he knew all the places that were worth seeing 
well as the best and quickest mode of visiting 
»m- With him I had many pleasant rides and 
ikSj repeatedly visiting the walls of Cranii and 
ler interesting localities. On one occasion I 

Sinpanied him on a visit to the countryj to a 
%n romantic spot, which I shall, for excellent 
tsons, not very accurately define. The distance 
18 some twenty-six miles, oC which we drove four- 
\n in a carnage. The rest of the way the Eesi- 
nt walked over nearly the most difficult stony 
ly ground that I ever encountered* His Greek 
ik and I preferred riding on mules. My sure- 
>ted animal carried me up and down rugged hills 
)ut slipping, in a truly w^onderful manner. It 
iark before we reached our destination. As 
?ared it, a house was pointed ont to me through 
trees, which liad, about a year before, been 
i fsceoe of a terrible tragedy. The victim, an un- 
^ur gentleman^ had paid his addresses to, and 
■.abandoned, the young lady of the house which 
■^ere about to visit. Her brothers had, it was 
ybelievedj on a certain night, ascended a tree 
lich faced the window of the fickle Lothario s 
me. Through the latter the assassins had fired 
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at their victim, whilst he was seated at a table. He 
fell dead on the spot. I learned that anecdote for i 
the first time when we were close to our deslination. 
Had I heard it before I started, I should certainly 
have declined such a visit. When I arrived at the , 
house, all that I saw of the wild manner of livings 
and of the absence of books and other signs of civi- 
lization, gave an air of probability to the romantic 
story. The unsophisticated state of the rooms, like 
those of a low pot-house, the queer looks of the 
men seated in the principal apartment, partly com- 
posed of inmates of the house, and partly of persons 
who had come to greet our arrival, had certainly 
the charm of novelty if no other. When a little 
later the two young men entered with their guns, I 
could not help thinking, as I sat watching them, of 
that neighbouring house, and of the fatal tree ancl 
murdered man. Our host, however, was an excel- 
lent fine old man ; and if his sons had really done 
the dark deed for which they were universally given 
credit, the father had certainly not been to blame. 
The supposed fair cause of the terrible afiair in 
question, adhering to the ancient manners of the 
country, never joined the society of the men. But I 
caught a glimpse of her before leaving the house 
next morning. In consequence of the great unpo- 
pularity of the murdered man, none of the peasantry 
could be induced to come forward to give the evi- 
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dence which many of them, it is behevedj were able 
to supply* 

As to the room I slept in — no, that is a mistake, 
for I never slept a wink that nightj notwithstanding 
my long day's jounieyj which had made me \ ery 
tired ; for a mule's back, with a hard so-called 
saddle and rope stirnips, is a somewhat trying mode 
of equitation. The walls of the room given to me 
by my kiad-intentioned hostj literally swarmed with 
biigs in all directions. Nor were they confined to 
the walk One glance at my coverlet made me re- 
solve to pass the *night on one of the little cane 
chairs^ which formed part of the scanty furniture. 
But after sitting for a few minuteSj troops of the 
enemy came crawling up my trousers in such irre- 
sistible numbers, that I fairly rushed out of the 
apartment. In the large room, I stumbled over a 
lot of raeu sleeping in their clothes on the floor in 
various postures, intermingled with dogs, as to whose 
I probable treatment of a stranger, I felt rather ner- 
vous. But all rernaiDed quiet » and I escaped into 
the open ain As I could not have well endured a 
Wcond similar night, my friend and I shortened our 
visit, and returned to Argostoli, I shall not easily 
forget that expedition, although we fared well as to 
ving. The plan, when Englishmen make such 
151 1«, is that the host supplies you with the raw 
rial, whilst you take your own cook, who pre- 
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pares all your meals. Thus you escape the oil an 
garlic flavour which usually permeates all nativ 
cookery. The garlic grown in the island is insufficier 
for home consumption; and I was assured that, to suj 
ply the deficiency, 25^00?. worth of the unsavour 
comestible is annually imported into Cephalonii 
The constant use of garlic, and the rare use of soa] 
impress an Englishman very disagreeably. As t 
the latter evil, where water has to be purchased (i 
is the case in all the Ionian towns, except Corfu an 
Zante), there is naturally a difficulty in keeping n 
those habits of ablution, which, desirable everywher 
are in hot climates especially indispensable to civ 
lized comfort. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



dor FcK^ca, the ATchivist — Proveditoi^ — Making up for lost time— Good 
DitiiM?r ilue to bud Memory^ Napier's summary Justice— Great Extetitsioti 
^i the Fraocbise — Lord Cdlingwofjd'a Heet^ 1803 — Deputation sent to Go- 
nef al Oswald^ UncoDcUiating' Conduct of Sir Hudson Lowe — A bragging 
Ckimmander — An Kugliahnian of few Words — Major de Bogset, Governor of 
Ce|>hAlotLiii — The dying Beauty and hor wicked Brotherfl-in-Law^Raacal 
NoUrfes — A Land of Savagos — De Bu^scfa summary Justice— lUumLna- 
tlon« for Count Caruso,, and Signors Zervo and Montferrato iu Cephalonia<^ 
A C^phalonian Picture- GttllcrJ^ 

DuBiNG my Stay iu Cephalonia I made the ac* 
quaintauce of Signor Focca., the Archivistj the oldest 
and staunchest iriend of the British Protectorate. 
I inspected with him a number of old documents^ 
aod he imparted to me much interesting intbmia- 
tion. He possessed a considerable repertory of 
anecdoteSj some of which I shall here relate. Signor 
Focca well remembered a Signer Valiero, a Cepha- 
Ionian, who had passed much of his life under the 
rale of the Venetians. This gentleman told Focca 
that when he was unable to obtain his rents he 
wai in the habit of applying to the Proveditor for 
the services of a soldier, who was sent to live in 
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the house, and at the expense of the debtor, till 
the latter was brought to terms of submission. The . 
fruits of extortion (for in these cases something 
more was demanded than was due) were divided ; 
between the landlord and the Proveditor. Pro- 
veditors were usually poor Venetian gentlemen sent 
by great protecting nobles to make their fortunes 
in the island in two years. They generally carried 
away with them a thousand sequins, which in those 
days was thought a considerable sum to be ex- 
torted out of a single island. It was customary 
also lor the Proveditor to give great dinners of a 
very remunerative kind. For the invited guests 
were all expected to leave under their plates either 
sums of money or, more generally, orders for oil or 
currants. In return for these tributes paid to the 
Venetian rulers, the Ionian gentry were allowed 
to rob at discretion their poor and ignorant pea- 
sants. 

A certain Proveditor passed his two years in a 
manner quite exceptional to the long established 
rule. He acted most honorably, was not guilty 
of extortion, and took only what was voluntarily 
given to him. He acquired great respect, and was 
universally beloved. When his period of office was 
about to expire, every one bewailed his approach- 
ing departure. But he adopted an excellent plan 
for consoling the Cephalonians for his loss. The 
day before he sailed away, all the police were em- 
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ployed in inspecting the weights and measures used 
ill the island. They were all found to be false, aad 
consequeotly their owners were severely fined ; and 
the Proveditor, canning away the total amount of 
the penalties, made up in his last twenty-four 
hours for the time previously lost. 
, The Proved! tors were often good-natured meiij 
who were disinclined to do more evil than was 
actually necessaiy, in order to enrich themselves. 
One of theai attained to celebrity from his singular 
want of memorj^j of which failing some wily Greeks 
often took advantage. One Cephaloman particularly 
distinguished himself in this respect. He went 
almost daily to pay his court to the great man, 
taking care to inspect his kitchen at the same time. 
Whenever he found a good dinner preparing, he 
stayed till it was served up. The Proveditor would 
then say to him: *' What is yourbusinesSj Signer?'^ 
** My business ? I am come to dinner j according to 
ihe invitation which you gave me yesterday." " Oh, 
indeed,*' replied the other, '* I had quite forgotten 
iL WeU, sit down," 

Signer Focca related to me several stories about 
Sir Chai^les Napier. Here is one which I do not 
remember to have previously heard or read. A fair 
Turkish slave robbed her master's Seraglio, and fled 
with a Cephalouian Captain from Constautinople; 
entrusting him with all her property, consisting 
both of money and valuable jewels- Arrived at 
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Cephalonia, the Captain denied the deposit, and 
retained everything for himself. The girl appealed 
to Colonel Napier, who at first replied that it was a 
case for the courts. But he afterwards reflected 
that if the parties went to law, the lawyers would 
eat up all the property. He therefore sent the 
chief of the police for the Captain, whom, on his 
arrival, he thus addressed: "Captain you have most 
gallantly saved this poor girl from slavery at the 
risk of your life. That action" (he continued, ad- 
dressing the girl) "deserves some remuneration 
from you. Captain, she has entrusted to you 700 
sequins and valuable jewels. I decide that she shall 
give you 200 sequins. Go and bring the money 
and jewels, and I will give you the reward your 
gallantry deserves." The Captain had not the 
eflVoutery to deny the facts, and he was accom- 
panied on board liis ship by the chief of the police. 
The money and the jewels were brought to Colonel 
Napier, who gave the 200 sequins to the Captain, 
and restored to the lady the rest of her property. 

According to Signer Focca, before the treaty of 
Tilsit a Russian Colonel, named Stepano, com- 
manded in Cephalonia, where he lived with a cer- 
tain native Countess. This lady sold all the official 
posts, and thereby greatly enriched herself. With 
regard to General Berthier, though he governed 
despotically, Focca said that he did so by means of 
the Senate of Corfu. 
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Before 1817 there were not 400 voters in Cepba- 
according to the same authority. There ap- 
d to have been the same number in the time 
Napier* The printed list of the electors of tlie 
d for 1862 (now lying before me) has recorded 
osite the last namej the number 3563* As the 
lulation has very slightly increased since Napier 
the enormous difference is due almost entirely 
the reforms of Lord Seaton. Thus in Cepha- 
ia the constituency are more than eight times as 
erous as before the reforms took place. 
he Venetians left the Islands in the hands of a 
all and ill-organized aristocracy. The English 
Iiave handed over the political power chiefly to 
i democratic and uncivilized peasantry, British 
kyonets, and British ships restrained the effects of 
Ikese changes to liberty of speechj and of voting; 
imaccompauied by commensurate action. But the 
new Kingj with a sadly disorganized army^ may 
fery possibly have some difficulty in preserving peace 
atid order in his newly acquh'ed territories. 

Siguor Focca was an eife-^mtness of the taking of 
Cephalonia by the English in 1809. A petition re- 
questing the restoration of national independence by 
the English arms had been circulated for signa- 
ge amongst the inhabitantSj and was subsequently 
^itched to the British Government. All the 
i - .:'li were at that time incorporated with the 
JFrextch Empire, The troops in Cephalonia were 
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chiefly composed of Neapolitans in the service 
France. In October, the English fleet, under Lor4 
Collingwood, sailed into the harbour, canyijQf 
with it a military force under the command 
Greneral Oswald. The weather was remarkabljS 
fine; and Focca, standing on the heights above the, 
town of Argostoli, beheld the magnificent spectacle; 
A battery then stood on the spot where the innet 
lighthouse of the harbour is now placed. From itj 
one gun was discharged at the distant ships; and | 
then the defenders fled. The fleet continued to ad* ^ 
vance, sailing majestically in two parallel lines, r 
Signer Ladico, of Naples, commanded at Lizuri; 
and he caused a gun to be fired at the enemy. Upon 
this a single frigate detached itself from the fleet ' 
and deliberately fired a broadside at the town. 
The inhabitants fearing that the latter would be de- 
stroyed, prevailed on Ladico to cease firing. Upon 
this the frigate rejoined her comrades, and the whole 
fleet advanced and anchored in the harbour of Ar-. 
gostoli, A Greek named Zerbini was then adminis- 
trator of the island for the French, under the Chief 
Commissioner at Corfu, whose name was Bessier 
The governor. General Donzelot was the supreme 
authority in the Seven Islands ; but commissioners 
carried out the details of civil government under 
his supervision. Focca held the post of chief clerk 
to Signer Zerbini. The military commandant of 
Cephalonia was a Corfiot named Colonel Pierri. 
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K retreated with his men, only 100 in number, 
•Fort St. George, declaring that he would defend 
■ihflelf to the last extremity. 
VZerbini now sent a deputation on board to Ge- 
kal Oswald, to infer ju him that no opposition 
Hmld be made to his landing. The General re- 
mtted the depntatiou to Colonel (afterwards Sir 
Pnudson) Lowe, whom he had appointed Com- 
Dpndatit of Cephalonia. But the Colonel refused 
■ treat with it because the principal person, 
pColonel Corafan, ''wore the uniform of the French 
ilisurper." For though a Cephalonian, he held the 
tetnperor s Commission as Colonel of Militia, The 
Pfciissnries returned discomfited to Argostoli. There, 
Zerbini and Focca found it difficult to persuade any 
one to go on board the General's ship. The wrath 
of the French in Corfu, where the garrison was then 
composed of from 10 to 12,000 men,* was greatly 
dreaded* Signer Paul Vulsamachi and Focca him- 
self at length volunteered for the duty* But in the 
meantime they learned that the Britisli troops had 
quicitly landed. 

Colonel Lowe distributed his farces in the Laz- 
zaretto and about the town, and then proceeded to 
the house of the administrator* Signer Zerbini 
trfTercd him dinner, wliicli was however refused, 

• Su' ■ F.ttief of Si^^or Fo«tA. 1 1iav*e somewhere fomuX the French 

Mfkin ') \mi, e^tiiiinted at I^IJDO men, but that umoiinl appE^^rs 

Epnifttnt:. > n'lcf tJtc BfUlsh rfotectomtft »U (be troupe in the Islands 
miff^K^tdiA iUOO nt n timoi fiOOO of whkh uauully furmed the gftrrUoa 
■KMa. 
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A servant brought their food from the ship to the 
Colonel and his aide-de-camp. The unrortunate 
administrator repeatedly entered the room, where 
the surly Colonel stood, with profuse off^s of 
service. But he returned after each rebuff to his 
own apartments. All his attentions were rejected. 
Colonel Lowe would take nothing, not even a bed. 
He said he should sit up all night ; and he was as 
good as his word. In the morning he sent his 
aide-de-camp to Fort St. George to summon Colonel 
Pierri to surrender. That officer replied that he 
would defend himself to the last, unless he were 
permitted to march out with the French colours 
flying, and with all the honors of war. Colonel 
Lowe, on receiving this reply, sent a threatening ^ 
rejoinder, and instantly started for the fort at the 
head of a British regiment. On his approach, 
Colonel Pierri marched out to meet him, and sur- 
rendered without further difficulty. The Corfiot 
was perfectly justified in not resisting greatly supe- 
rior numbers ; but he made himself ridiculous by 
uttering bombastical threats, which he could have 
liad no intention of carrying out into practice. 

Colonel Lowe now despatched Zerbini to General 
Oswald to resign his office of administrator; but 
the General referred him back to the Commandant. 
The latter now sent liim on board as a prisoner. 
Zerbini expostulated (through a Zantiot interpreter, 
who was the friend of the English), maintaining 
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that as a civilian he was not subject to military law; 

bat Colonel Lowe, who appears to have been a man 

t of few words, and of a disposition the reverse of 

(conciliatory, remained immovably firm. Zerbini 
was carried on board as a prisoner, but General 
Oswald subsequently liberated him by sending him 
ashore at Corfu, which the fleet proceeded to 
blockade after the capture of Santa Maura by the 
British troops. 

General Oswald issued a proclamation in the 
Italian language which Focca read to me. It pro- 
mised protection, good government, and liberty of 
commerce; but it did not hold out any hopes of 
independence to the Islands. From Cephalonia the 

i expedition proceeded to attack Santa Maura, which 
surrendered after a defence of some mouths dura- 
tion ; but, for further particulars, the reader is re- 
ferred to my History of the British Protectorate. 

Colonel Lowe was appointed by General Oswald 
civil and mihtary chief of Cephalonia, Santa Maura, 
Ithaca, and Zante. A Swiss in the British service, 
ilajor Do Bosset, was appointed Lowe's deput\' in 
Cepluilonia. He was an excellent person, of great 
abilities and firmness, and was animated by a love 
of the strictest justice. Colonel Lowe invested him 
with full powers ; and punishments Avere inflicted, 
without trial, on such officials as were guilty of 
bri'jcry, corruption, or other crimes. A perfectly 
despotic system appears to have been introduced in 

g2 
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the southern islands, by the future jailer of thfl 
great Napoleon. But as war was raging all ove 
the world, and a large army of Frenchmen ooj 
cupied Corfu, it was not the moment for establish 
ing liberty. Major De Bosset, however, endeavouredj 
to maintain justice and good order. He found the! 
peasantry oppressed by their landlords. Homicidef 
also were frequent (though not so much so as at 
Zante), and general confusion prevailed. It appear^ 
indeed, that although Corfu itself was well governed 
by General Donzelot, the absence or paucity of 
Frenchmen in the other islands, had left the chief 
authority in the hands of incompetent and untrus^ 
worthy persons. De Bosset laboured hard to re- 
establish better government in Cephalonia, where 
he remained from 1809 to 1813; leaving behind 
him a reputation destined never to be surpassed, 
except by that one Englishman whose name it is 
not necessary for me to repeat. 

One romantic. trait of Major De Bosset's conduct, 
as recorded by Focca, is worthy of mention. In a 
small house, in the beautifully situated village of 
Svoronata, which lies in the larger of the two 
drives* near Argostoli, and about six miles from the 
latter, there lived, more than fifty years ago, a young 
married lady dying of consumption. She was 

♦ The larger circle is called the Gi^eat Giro, and the lesser circle the Smctl' 
Giro, 
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twenty^wo years cjf age, singularly beautiful, and 
bosses^ed of considerable property. Her husband 
pas absent from the country, but his mother was 
piFiDg with her. It appears that, as she had no 
phildreuj if she died intestate, her husband's bro- 
Ihers would eventually inherit some of her wealth ; 
pDt she desired to leave everything to her husband, 

14. Dr, acted for the brothers, and he took 

■MPHures to prevent the village notaries from obey* 
mtfae sick lady's summons to make her will. The 
pother-in- law of the latter tried vainly to induce 
nhem to change their minds. She at length went 
10 ArgostoH, and laid her complaint before De 
JBosset. The latter sent for Focca, and gave him 
detailed in^^tructions for his conduct, which were 
faithfully carried out* The Town Major with a 
party of soldiers left for the village. Focca preceded 
them a little, accompanied by a notary from Argos- 
toli. He arrived at the house, and pretending that 
be was accidentally passing by, sent a message to 
iay that he would be glad to see the lady if conve- 
ment. Being admitted , he inquired of the invalid 
^vhether it were true that she desired to make her 
^ill. She replied in the affirmative, and shortly 
afterwards ihe notary was brought in, and the will 
duly made and signed. Focca then requested the 
lady to tell him who were the notaries who had re- 
fused to give her their professional assistance. But 
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the dying beauty earnestly requested to be excused*; 
" I shall soon be dead," said she, " and I do not 
wish at such a moment to be the cause of unhap-- 
piness to any one, since all is now arranged as I 
desire." 

But Focca would not give his consent to the ge- 
nerous request of the lady; and, as he had strong 
claims upon her gratitude, he persuaded her that it 
was her duty to give the required information for 
the sake of justice. A reluctant aquiescence was at 
last extorted. The soldiers had now arrived in the 
village, and Focca caused the two guilty notaries to 
be arrested and placed upon mules, and to be car- 
ried as prisoners into Argostoli. The indignant De 
Bosset had given orders that the notaries were to 
be put in chains, but Focca did not carry out this 
order till they were close to the town. They pro- 
ceeded to the house of the Governor, who had sat 
up all night waiting for them, he having declared 
that he would take no rest until justice were done. 
" I thought," he had exclaimed, " that I was in a 
civilized country, but I find that I am in a land of 



savages. 



The notaries were old men. The justifiable plea 
of sickness, saved one of them from punishment. 
The other was suspended for six months from the 
exercise of his profession. The doctor who had 
acted as the agent for the wicked brothers was al- 
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red to escape; De Bosset and Focca agreeing, for 

sake of his many influential relations, to keep 

regarding his conduct. This termination of 

Itbe story is the point least honourable to the worthy 

[Swiss. It can be accounted for only by the fact 

[that morality was generally at that time at so low 

Itti ebb in the Islands, that it would have been im- 

I possible to punish every one who deviated from the 

paths of honour and honesty. It is not, however, 

Aus apologetically that similar misconduct treated 

by Sir Charles Napier would have to be recorded. 

But we must now revert to present times. 

The expiration of a quinquennium occurred in 
March, 1862, whereby all the official posts held by 
the lonians became legally vacant. The entire re- 
arrangement of offices was an affair of some months, 
but some of the new appointments took place imme- 
diately. Amongst the latter, Count Caruso (for- 
merly Regent of Cephalonia) was appointed Presi- 
(lGnt'"'of the Senate by her Majesty the Queen, on 
the recommendation of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner. In consequence of his elevation, all the 
public buildings and Government offices in Argos- 
toli and Lixuri v/ere illuminated on the lOtli of 
March. But on the 15th of the same montli, there 
were far more extensive and general illuminations 
in favour ofSignor Zervo, tlie new President of the 
Ai>sembly, and of Signor Montferrato, the new Vice- 
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President, who were also Cephalonians. Port) 
also of those martjTs, as they were styled (on 
count of the exile whicli they had endured nnd 
Lord Seaton and Sir Henry Ward), were hung 
in various parts of the town. But perfect tranquil* 
lity and good humour everywhere prevailed. Per* 
haps the great earthquake of the season, which had 
occurred on the previous day, had left behind it a 
certain sedative influence on the masses. 

In the month of April, we were invited one day 
to see the largest and best gallery of pictures in the 
island. A more comical proof of the decadence of 
modem Greek art, could hardly be conceived than 
" was furnished by this collection. It was as if some 
speculator had taken advantage in England of the 
ruin of the country inns (by the immense influx of 
railways), to buy up all the signs, usually the works 
of village artists, for the benefit of the Cephalonian 
market. When called upon to express our opinions, 
we did not know which way to look or what to 
say. As my companion could not be induced to 
open her mouth in praise, I at length, pointing 
to a portrait, broke out with, " There is rather a 
nice-looking picture!" Immediately the master of 
the house eagerly exclaimed, '' Well, it is some- 
thing to possess one good picture." I could not say 
less in return for the excellent ices with which we 
were regaled, and which we greatly enjoyed after a 
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walk througli the town in the heat of the day, 
.gallant field-oflScerj whoj a day or two after visited 

same gallerj^, was compelled^ in order to avoid 
opolitc convulsionSj to cram his handkerchief into 

mouth* Yet the gallery was one of which the 
^phalonians generally were very proud^ regarding 
1 as an honor to the country. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Nuisances of Cephalonia — Rest-destroying Boatmen — A Hit 

Change of Habitation — Dogfl, Bells, and Orris' Torments — ^Dazmtini 
Bell-ringing restricted at Zante — ^Torture of Heretics — ^A teiriUe < 
Christmas— An intolerable Peal — Philhellenism shaken by '. 
Loscarato's Bcception on his Visit to us— Signora Lascarato — ^Lascmtol 
Prison — His ill-timed Arguments — A brutal Jailer — Conduct of the Wm 
— Protestant a term of reproach — A disinterested Author — ^MyyisitBtoti 
Prison— Built by Sir C. Napier— What would render a Greek £m]^ Jrt-l 
bnble — The Ilats-off Custom — ^Why some honest lonians desired the UoIbkI 
— British Officer's Stratagem for Seeing the Greek Ladies — ^The Hole in thi * 
Door — Lord Byron— House of the Poet — Daughters at a discount — ^WooiBg 
in C'ei)lialonia — A prudent Suitor — A Bridegroom knocked down to tie 
highest Bidder — Nationality not the greatest of Virtues — Universal PhiUu- | 
throi)y preferable — I'rince Consort on the same Subject — A similar im- 
perial Idea. 

If the nuisances of Corfu were trying to an Eng- 
lishman, those of Ceplialonia were even less en- 
durable to him. It was a case of Saul and David— 
of thousands against tens of thousands. In Corfu, 
although the living w^as bad, yet excellent cooks 
were to be had, and we had had the good fortune 
to enjoy the services of one of the best. But in 
Cephalonia tolerable fresh meat w^as very difficult to 
procure, and the cooks had been trained in a school 
of grease, garlic, and oil, which Western nations 
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intiot appi^ciate. Our Cephidoniaii was as re* 
rkable for his bad perfecmaoces as our Corfiot 
lok had been distiiigaislied fin* his skill and 
access. The bultec^ also, always £resh in the 
pita], was now salt and bad; and, wotst of dll, the 
ad was coarse and soior. Mcneoirer, omr house 
L the Mole in the harbonr was exposed to many 
Bcomforts. The boatmen, proceeding to or re* 
wnmg from Li^uri, macte a terrible noise when^ 
barking or landing thdr passengers* This was 
pecially the case during the summer months, when 
I disturbances usually commenced at daylight, 
akeiiing us, and rendering all &rther deep im- 
issible. There was no necessity that these boats 
bould stop exactly opposite to our house. Indeed, 
t was more convenient for the inhabitants to em- 
tturk and land higher up in the town. Some Ee- 
idents had, therefore, ordered the nuisance to be 
•emoved by directing the police to warn the boats 
rom the house, which was usually filled by English 
)fficer8, married and single. But, unfortunately for 
ne, two years before I arrived, the Commandant of 
Jephalonia had been on very bad terms with the 
Lord High Commissioner. His Excellency, there- 
ore, directed the Resident to cancel his orders, and 
le thus virtually sentenced the Colonel and his 
officers to be deprived of sleep and rest. The 
>)mmander in question, however (a character to 
fhom I have more than once alluded, and who, 
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grom Bis aaiipocliies^ iiult be stjLed a Jltflidleiiist)^' 
was act the maa to nzidergo nuutyzdam nithoat a qr^ 
stru^Ie. He rheretore took tlie xnatter into liii 
own Kaii'i^ aad^ bj means ot' kis militaiy polioey lie 
kept the mi3b dear, in spke of Re^dmt, Senate^i 
and Lord Higb. Commissioaer. Xot, howeTer, that ^ 
he alwav3 succeeded in represang the harasang 
noises, which sometiaies caused hlni to lose his 
temper. On one occa^on he was heaord exdaiming 
to a number of Greeks below, ^^ Oh, ichat hme I 
done, what have I done, that her Majesty should 
banish me to this vile and abominable place?" Bid 
it is not every one who can saccessfblly set at de- 
fiance superior authority, and I was doomed to 
obtain ven* little success in my attempts to secure 
sleep and rest for ray family. I 

Our house on the Mole was, fix)m its height and 1 
doubtful foundations, very subject to earthquakes, | 
and 1862 was an unusually bad year in Cephalonit I 
for those terrible visitations. But an account of my ^ 
experiences in this respect will be mentioned in a 
future chapter. Our apartments on the second story 
had one great advantage, that of being very cool, as 
they faced the usually prevalent north-west winds. 
Jt iijipears that when on the 9th of August, 1862, 
tlic thennometer was 92'' in the shade at Corfu, it 
was only 82" in our drawing-room at Argostoli on 
llio f-arne day. But the almost perpetual storms, 
gnle8, and hurricanes of that year lessened the com- 
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rt of our airy situation, although they blew away 
e mosquitoes, ^vliich were troublesome in other 

of the town, 
I will finish at once the history of my Cephn- 
mao annoyances %vhilst I am in the vein. Partly 
m ilL health, and partly from the dread of earth- 
uakes on their accomit, I sent my family to Eng- 
and io August* No longer rec[uiring many rooms, 
[ changed houses, and went to reside in a small de- 
lacheil cottage farther from the sea. I now hoped 
o dwell in comfort and safety* I was out of the 
kiuod of the boatmen, and living near to the ground. 
Earthquakes had become much less dangerous; 
and now 1 had no family with me to increase my 
anxiety. But, as far as the boatmen were con- 
cerned^ I gained little by the change, for their place 
was more than supplied by the nuisance of dogs, 
owls, and bells. Of these evils the dog^s were the 
least; but tliey were bad enough. Whether shut 
yp by themselves in outliouses or yards, or i^oaming 
Vvild about the town all night, the howling and 
barking were incessant* Tlie ci\il police with 
their guns, myself and servant with pii^tols — every- 
thing was tried. But the evllj though occasionally 
abated, Avaa never entirely remedied. Tlie per- I 

pern ally repeated plaintive cry of the owl (half 
^igh^ hair squeak) was another nuisance whicli fre- 
qiicutly kept me awake for hours. 
But in what language can I SDoak of tlaose \^t- 
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rible tortures which, in my second solitary al 
at times drove me very nearly frantic? Most 
suredly I could not have survived two years of sndil 
an existence. I can give no idea of the demoniacdl 
sounds which proceed from a Cephalonian belL Ti 
compare them with the harmony that can be ex* 
tracted from poker and tongs, is a gross calumi^ 
upon those useful articles of domestic fumitine; 
I Signor Lascarato assails them severely in his " Mys- 
j teries of Cephalonia." He denounces the inhabitanli 
' as worse than Turks — " for these, at least, respect 
sleep." But the satirist, " native and to the manner 
bom," could hardly feel the nuisance in the degree 
in which it is felt by an unfortunate Englishman) 
especially if a light sleeper, I find ray journal for 
the autumn, winter, and spring of 1862-3 full of the 
most heartrending complaints of. these bells. My 
state of mind appears to have been terrible. But I 
will not now, in cold blood, repeat all my impolite 
lamentations. 

I can still picture to myself the little boys, stand- 
ing on the small balcony, holding in their hands 
the long iron tongs, and striking them on the bells 
with all their might and main for hours at a time. 
The bells were double. Sometimes two boys were 
at work together, and sometimes they relieved each 
other. One night my servant procured me a little 
peace by creeping out in the dark, and pelting my 
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rs with stones.* But this was too hazardous 

mode of defence to be permanently employed. 

At Zante (as I afterwards experienced) the bells 
annoyiag; but an order had been given in 
island that they should not ring for more than 
re minutes at any one time. Whereas in Ar- 
istoli twenty minutes were reckoned a triflej and 
Fo hours at a time was a frequent doae- 

When I applied to the Resident for some rehef 
torn these terrible bells, he was at first horrified at 
ly application ; dreading all imaginable evils, *^ if 
lligion were interfered with," But a Greek official 
isplayed more courage. He was a very clever 
ilow, whom I was glad to consider my friend* 
Be boldly spoke to the Bishop on the subject, and 
Sot without effect, as will shortly appear. 

My chief tintinnabulary enemy was a little chapel, 
learly opposite to ray cottage, called the '' Church 
^f&te Entranc^j^'f built in honor of the Virgin, I 
Was told that the Archbishop had sent a message to 
tlie priests to make less noise. At all events, for a 
toe the nuisance appeared to have abated; but 
eventually the bells were nearly as bad as ever. No 
hour of the night nor of the early morning (any 
^OTQ than of the day) was safe from those worrying 
sounds. It was too evident that the priests " of the 

^ * An able Greek oflScial recommended me always to adopt the plan in ques- 
tion ; but I thought it even better to endure the torture. 
' Naoff Ta>v Ei(roBi€ou, 
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Entrance" considered it amongst their good woiti '^ 
to torture heretics. But all Cephalonian priesll "- 
were not of the same stamp. A certain Father F. 
disliked the bells as much as any one, and would 
sometimes leave the town for days together to avoid 
them. He, too, used his influence to induce the 
Archbishop to check the nuisance. My official ' 
Greek friend — a worthy Protectionist — ^went mucli 
further. He told the most reverend gentleman that 
lie was ashamed of his country, when Englishmen 
made complaints to him of these barbarous custom! 

I shall not easily forget the Greek Christmas-day 
at Argostoli, on the 6th of January, 1863. The 
bells began about an hour after midnight, utterly 
dojstroying all sleep, and continuing, with brief 
pauses, all night and the following day. But it is I 
usoloss to speak of days. Throughout that month " 
sloop was for me an almost unattainable luxury. I ' 
s^row ill, and be^ran to fear that the bells would 
literally be the death of me. 

Taking from my journal one of many records of 
anguish, I find: '^ Su7iday^ ISth of January. From 
midnight to two a.m. bells raging'' (not ringing, you 

will observe). "I wrote to , and was too ill 

from want of sleep to go to morning church." 

I will here give an extract from the letter 
alluded to. 

Cephalonia, Sandaj, 18th of January, 1863. 

'•My dear Sir, — Last evening it was remarked 
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by the officers how much the nuisance of bells had 
^eea mitigated of late, and I acquaiated them that 
it was chiefly to you that we were indebted for such 
u niitigatiou of our torments, Alas I I spoke too 
Boon, Last night and tliis morning my sleep was 
(Utterly destroyed by a ringing of belts, hitherto un- 
equalled even in Cephalonia itself. - . * I hear that 
the water was being blessed by the Greeks, I iim 
msre that by Englishineu the very contrary opera- 
^n was actively performing. My health would not 
permit me to stay here much longer. So that I am 
truly thankful I am about to leave so barbarous a 
resl^and-sleep- destroying country/' 

The next paragraph of my letter expressed my 
surprise that with such habits they could expect au 
Eoglish Prince to reign amongst them* I could not 
strike a harder blow than that given by this remark. 
For at this period all my Ionian friends, gentle and 
stmpiei old and young, male and female, were posi- 
tively certain, in spite of my constant assurances to 
iho contrary J that Prince Alfred was to be the future 
King of Greece and of tlie Seven Islands. To sucli 
m angry state did the terrible priests ''of the En- 
trance" bring an Englishraan, who, when of sound 
mind (that is, when not within sound of Uie endless 
Wis), felt more in teres? t in, and friendship for, the 
CepliaUmians than any other Briton had, probably, 
tver experienced. It was a kind dispensation of 
VOL. n. H 
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Providence, I believe, that caused the annual relief 
of troops in the six minor islands, thus preventing 
too long a strain upon the nerves of the sleepless 
officers. 

On arriving at Cephalonia, in February, 1862, 1 
had been very anxious to make the acquaintance of 
Signor Lascarato, whose chief work had formed my 
principal Greek study at Corfu. I found that he 
was my near neighbour, whilst my family was with 
me, and we lived in the upper rooms of the great 
house on the Mole. But I soon learned that he was 
very shy of the English, and that it was difficult for 
any of them to know him. However, I was bent " 
on doing so. I succeeded, ere long, by means of a i 
friendship formed between one of his little girls and 
my eldest daughter. In return for asking the former 
to tea, Signor Lascarato and his lady called one day 
about noon to thank us. But I was out, and my wife 
did not receive visits in the morning. The only man 
in the house when they called was our Greek cook. 
He had, unfortunately, overheard his mistress give 
the order that she could not be at home before 
luncheon, as she did not wish to waste her time- 
Now the cook had an exalted idea of Englisli people, 
and very httle respect for his own countrymen. I 
suspect, also, that he regarded Signor Lascarato with 
especial horror, as the opponent of the priests and 
as an excommunicated man. To the inquiry, there^ 
fore, of whether we were at home, he replied that — 
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[is mistress was^ but that it was not the proper 
for calling, and that she could not waste Iter 
* That afternoon I receiYed a letter from Las- 
to, detailing the ludicrous affair with great in- 
ation, I immediately went over to his house 
and explained the mistake; and I afterwards sent 
the cook to apologize. Such was the commence- 
ment of a friendship, which I trusty nevertheless, 
irill become permanent. Signora Lascarato spoke 
^ language perfectly, having been brought up by 
B| English step-mother. She has the manners and 
accomplishments of a well-educated English lady, 
combiDed with the laborious character of the mother 
of a numerous family with limited means. They 
Five on tlie produce of their currants from his small 
estate at Lixiuri, the little house on which is not fit 
for their residence. Their dwelling, therefore, is in 
Argostoli. He periodically visits his property, re* 
siding on it for some weeks, at the time of the 
gathering in of his currants. He is a man of good 
family, and a nephew of that late Count Delia- 
decima, who so nobly resigned the highest office 
which a Greek can hold, in the vain liopc of ex- 
tricating his friend Lord High Commissioner Mack- 
enzie from hie political embarrassments. 

Lascarato became my principal companion in my 
I walks, and he used occasionally to attend our even- 
Ing partiesj and to dine at the officers' mess, I read 
nearly all his works, some in Italian, but most of 
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them in modern Greek. His " Sufferings in Prison, 
was written in the former language, and I foimd it t 
very interesting pamphlet.* The innocent sim- 
plicity of his character had added greatly to his 
troubles. When, on the 17th of August, 1859, he 
gave himself up to undergo his imprisonment for 
libel, the then Director of the jail received him at 
first very civilly in his private apartments. He was 
promised that his punishment should be as light as 
possible, and that his cell should only serve as hia 
dormitory. He was to pass the day in the Gro- 
vemor's rooms. Finally, he was to be allowed some 
private furniture in his cell, with full liberty of 
writing. Unfortunately, however, they began to 
talk politics, and to discuss the merits of Signer 
Lombardo, and they became very heated in argu- 
ment. Lascarato was a staunch Protectionist, who, 
if he did not love the English, at all events respected 
and admired them. The jailer was a fierce Kizos- 
past, and an enemy to England. The disputants 
lost their temper, and finally the Director rushed 
out of the room. But Lascarato was not left long 
alone, for a warder came to conduct him to his 
narrow, military-looking cell. From that time every 
attempt was made to break his sensitive heart by 
harsh and harassing treatment. His jailer, assisted 

♦ Le mie Sofferenze .... ndk Prigione di CefaJonia^ Tvritten in Italian, for 
the sake of the tenth Lord High Commissioner, because " egll non intende il 
Creco," 



tbe {»«ei(L.prkHit9 pli^red the part of a Spaiudfi 
P^itoTt . Xascdrato was compelled to listen to 
( ii»dflsi|, and bigoted exhortations^ and to 
^et endhm questions. The I^ector, a brutal 
t(^ equally devoid of morals and of m^meis, 
dy Sfismed hij9 victim that it was his (the 
otor's) duty to attend to the moral as well as to 
physical weU'^being of his prisoner. The latter 
led that, being excommunicated, he ought not 
compelled to attend the prison church. But 
>rmentor retorted that as he belonged, by his 
xmfes»on, to the orthodox Church, he should 
mpelled to attend its services. He threatened, 
e of rf&sal, to shut him up in a solitary cell, 
o cut him off from all communication with 
J in order that they might uot be contaminated. 
Bpeat," continued this barbarian, "that our 
ishment has for its object the moral recovery 
3 persons" in its charge, and " when your im- 
iment is terminated you will acknowledge the 
icence of our measures!" Yet this man, so 
in theory, was afterwards expelled from the 
; service for infamous conduct, as I have 
y narrated in the History of the British Pro- 
ate.* 

IS did the prison Director avenge on Lascarato 
cpression of opinions unfavourable to Signor 

* Vide page 254 of vol. i. 
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Lombardo and to the ultra-Rizospastical party. For, t 
amongst the really honest Liberals, Lascarato, as I 
can myself testify, has many friends, notwithstand- 
ing that lie differed with them greatly in regard to : 
the merits of the British Protectorate. It was only 
the insincere and unprincipled demagogues, who 
disgraced the national cause, whom Lascarato elo- 
quently and justly denounced ; men who from sordid 
motives grossly deceived the bigoted and uneducated 
peasantry. 

When the jail subordinates observed the conda(i 
and tone of their chief, it can surprise no one that 
they imitated his example, and treated their genfle 
prisoner with contemptuous harshnesg. One of 
them had the impertinence to write in one of the 
few books he was permitted to read: '^ Andrea 
Lascarato^ the Protestant^ For " Protestant" is 
still, from long habit, a term of reproach in the 
Islands. 

Half-starved, and living chiefly on stale black 
bread, and treated like a felon, the health and 
nerves of the prisoner soon broke down. He made, 
however, a friend and confidant of the jail phy- 
sician, Dr. Avrandino, and thus probably saved his 
life. He had caught a fever in spite of his starva- 
tion; but by affectionate care he was restored to 
health. The improvement of his diet especially 
contributed to this result. The insults of his 
keepers, however, still continued. Even his wife 
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and daughter were mocked when they came to see 
him. 

About the end of August, borne down by the 
persecutions of his brutal jailer and his obsequious 
myrmidons, Lascarato began to dread the possibility 
of personal violence. He in consequence appealed 
to the humane physician for assistance in case of 
need. His attempts to communicate with superior 
authority were for a long time frustrated by the 
prison authorities. But my space will not permit 
me to dwell longer on the contents of his pamphlet, 
the truth of which has never been impugned, and 
which revealed practices not unlike those which 
existed in English prisons a century or more ago. 
To live with prisoners of aU kinds, poor half-starved 
wretches; to be robbed and ill-treated in a filthy, 
disorderly jail ; such was the fate of an honest man, 
who, had he received a good Western education, 
would very probably have established an European 
reputation as an original and benevolent man of 
genius. Unfortunately, modern Greek, as used by 
the peasantr)^, and Italian, which is rather Venetian 
than Tuscan, are the only vehicles in which he can 
convey his ideas to the public. These are tlius 
sealed to the great majority of readers. But his 
great object is to reform his own countrymen, and 
not to acquire fame and distinction for himself. 
Xeither does he wisli to expose his countrymen to 
the world in general. Therefore his writings, it 
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may be said, fully answer his purposes. I was 
credibly informed that even in Constantinople his 
name is respected, and his works are read with 
pleasure by the Greek people. 

On the 17th of April, 1862, Lascarato kindly ac* 
companied me to the jail of Argostoli, His cousin, 
the new Director, the Count Spiridion Delladecima, 
showed us over the premises. The prisoners (whose 
position had been greatly improved in consequence 
of the exposures in Lascarato's publication) greeted 
my friend with affectionate respect. They had all 
been incarcerated since his release ; but they knew 
him, because he had often visited the prison. The 
new Director kept everything in the most excellent 
order. We entered the cell in which Lascarato had 
passed two and a half of the four months to which 
he had been originally sentenced. We found the 1 
total number of prisoners to be sixty-three. In the 
female department there were only seven. Two of 
these had burned a female relative alive, yet, strange 
to say, were not condemned to death. 

Sir Charles Napier built this excellent prison 
upon an American model. It is a far superior 
building to the prison at Corfu, both as regards 
strength and convenience. Only half of the original 
plan is completed, or likely ever to be so. It has 
five departments, which branch like rays of the sun 
beneath the semicircular office of the Director, in 
which five windows overlook the five departments. 
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which are divided by high walls. If the building 
were completed, there would then be ten depart- 
ments, overlooked by the ten windows of a circular 
office. Sir Charles intended it to form the prin- 
cipal prison of the Seven Islands. The cells were 
not unlike those of the military prisons in England 
about thirty years ago. There was nothing par- 
ticular in the one which Lascarato had occupied, 
but which I r^arded '^ith interest on his account. ' 
I believe that if all Greeks were like him in re- 
gard to truth and honesty, the speedy re-establish- 
ment of a great Greek Empire would be a more 
probable event than it now appears to be to men of 
restricted imagination. 

Within the enclosure of the prison walls are a 
hospital, a church, and rooms for instruction in 
various trades. We saw tailors, shoemakers, and 
carpenters at work. But, except in the case of 
minor offences, this method of treating ci'iminals is 
open to many objections. A good garden is at- 
tached to the premises, cultivated by two of the 
prisoners, not only supplying the whole establish- 
ment with vegetables, but clearing a small annual 
>iim for the municipality. All these proceeds had 
been appropriated to himself by the former Director, 
who had been so relentless an enemy to Lasca- 
rato. 

I Avas an almost daily witness for some months of 
the respect with which the author of the '• Mysteries 
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of Cephalonia" is beginning to be held bylhfii 
spectable part of his countrymen. I was i 
when walking with him, to observe the >. ^ ^ 
salutations which he received ; he, who had ^ 
obhged only a few years before to fly for lusl 
from Cephalonia and Zante successively. OnlJi^^r 
subject of greetings, no people are more pohte f 
the lonians generally. Persons who have an 
sive acquaintance (especially when in company i 
others who have also many friends) must, in pli 
of public resort, have their hats perpetually in 
hands. In Cephalonia, where the carriages are vdfl 
few indeed, the people habitually walk in the I 
middle of the streets and roads. This is generally 
the case even in Corfu, where vehicles and eques- 
trians are, comparatively speaking, plentiful ; but it 
is os])ecially so in Argostoli. The foot passengers, 
instead of making room themselves for carriages and 
riders, always expect these to move out of their 
way. The gentlemen sometimes walk five or six 
abreast. Should such a party meet another con- 
tainhig one friend of the six, the perhaps dozen 
hats rise simultaneously in the air. You must ac- 
knowledge all the salutes made to your companions 
as Avell as to yourself without distinction of sex. I 
used to think seriously sometimes of inserting a 
little plate of brass in the front rim to save the per- 
manent dent which this custom inflicted on my hat. 
" Many good men," said Lascarato to me one 
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■'are in favour of the union with Greece, not 
Use they wisli to please the mob^ nor yet be- 
they thinic the Islands would benefit by tlje 
re, but from a generous feeling of seltsacriiiee 
the ^ake of the Greek race in general These 
m believe the lonians to be greatly superior 
the Continental Greeks in morals and in civili- 
^ and consequently that the latter will be 
iderable gahiers by their union with the 
ders^'* 
Lascai-ato remembered the time when glass in 
e windows was a great rarity in Argostolh The 
ting doctors returning from the Itahan colleges 
u brought with them small window-frames fitted 
ith glass to put up in their roorasj and thus to 
otiisb the natives by their unwonted luxury. 
He told me some curious characteristics of the 
sedusion of the ladies in Cephalonia in former times. 
When tliG British officers were first quartered in 
rgostoli about fifty years ago, as they never saw 
y ladies, they inquired if it were a city inhabited 
only by men* On learning that the town really 
contained fair ladies j but that custom secluded them 
Irom the sight of strangers, the young officers re- 
isolved to obtain a ]>eep of thenu They adopted a 
notable scheme. They hired a number of donkeys j 
to which they appended plenty of bells. Then, 

• LsKmrftto biinaclf, liowever, whb fitrongly ngainst ibe Union to tbolnst; 
t^mMftiug Ibfl Protecitoci of EiigUnd n^^s$ury to the well-l>ei[ig and ei^curity 
if f^ {Wren bliJi&, 
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mounting upon these animals with their faces ^ 
wards the tails, they proceeded to ride throug^it 
streets. The ludicrous scene brought the ivl) 
population to the windows, and the officers 
turned to their quarters, joyfully exclaiming, " J 
last we have seen the ladies!" 

When my friend was a youth, the she 
were not allowed to see young ladies who requ 
their services. The doors of the rooms were pio^l 
vided with holes through which the ladies 
their feet in order to be measured. 

Lascarato had been educated at the college of] 
Fort St. George, at the expense of Lord Guildford ' 
When a boj', he had seen Lord Byron in 1828.1 
The noble poet called one day on his unde, the 
late Count Delladecima. His Lordship, having on 
great muddy boots, was too polite to enter the 
bittiug-room, and conversed in the hall with the 
lad till his uncle had dressed himself. The noble 
poet's kindness and affability left a very pleasing 
impression on my friend's mind. The principal 
Signori gave dinners to Lord Byron, at which the 
ladies of the house did not appear, but dined alone 
in their own apartments. His lordship arrived 
in Ceplialonia late in 1822, and remained there 
some months. He lived very retired in the pictu- 
resque village of Metaxata, about six miles south of 
Ai'gostoli, not far from the sea. My wife and I 
visited the house on the 22nd of May, 1862. We 
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' found the road very bad, but the sceaery was very 
pretty, and rich in flower, foliage, and fruits, being 
one of the least barren parts of rocky Cephalonia. 
The village, from the regularity and neatness of the 
houses, might be called a small town. The arms of 
Russia appeared sculptured in stone on one of the 
houses, reminding us of the period when the Seven 
• Islands obeyed the great Northern Autocrat. We 
were taken over the house by a lady, who was cer- 
tainly the handsomest person I ever saw in Cepha- 
lonia. The only relic of Lord Byron shown to us 
! was a broken jug which he had used. The house, 
; enclosed in a court-yard surrounded by walls, was 
well calculated for tranquil seclusion. It was not 
inhabited, and we had at first to wait till the beauty 
above named appeared with the keys. She spoke 
not a word of any language but Greek ; but I con- 
trived to make mvself understood. 

Although I do not believe that the fair sex is 
held at present in the same contempt as when Las- 
carato wrote his book, yet even at the present day 
the birth of a girl is considered a family misfortune 
in Cephalonia. It is an event which demands con- 
dolences from friends, and is the subject of congra- 
tulations only from enemies. The girl, despised as 
an inferior being, is often luited for a more rational 
cause. Every father in the Seven Ishmds is com- 
])elled to give a dowry to liis daughter on her mnr- 
riage. The amount must always be in proportion 
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to his means. If he do not obtain her a hiisb*^^^"* ' 
before she is twenty-one years of age, she is then ^ 
liberty to marry without his consent. If he lefi 
to give her a proper dowry, she may employ ag 
him legal means of compulsion. It would seem i 
if the laws took especial charge of daughters 
supply the deficiency of love in parents. Yet ' 
are calculated to increase the hatred of the latter i 
the former, for fathers of small means naturally re-| 
gard their daughters as heavy incumbrances. The 
are tempted to neglect and half starve them, and 
leave them uneducated, in order to save up the] 
necessary dowries. Even sons, when they become 
of age, frequently expect to receive a share of their 
father's property. They, however, generally all live 
together, or use one common purse, even when the 
property is nominally divided. Eighteen centuries 
ago a similar custom prevailed, it appears, amongst 
tlie JoAvs. The prodigal son in the parable of Our 
Lord demands of his father his share of the family 
property, and, when he has spent it all, he returns 
to the paternal mansion with confidence. 

I can testify that, as far as appearances go, happy 
marriages are not rare in Cephalonia. I will there- 
fore hope that the practice of wooing, as described 
in the '• Mysteries of Cephalonia," is rather the 
exception than the rule. Indeed, allowance must 
always be made for the natural exaggeration of a 
professed satirist, however truthful and honest he 
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lumself may be. But his account of the manner in 

wldch his countrymen arrange their weddings is 

deserving of mention. 

Marriages for love are rare. A young gentleman 
takes a wife partly to be well served, and to have 
his meals well cooked; but chiefly in order to obtain 
a good dowry. After making inquiries, to ascertain 
that the girl he proposes to marry is neither deformed 
nor one-eyed, he proceeds to call on the father, and 

; requests to be informed what he will give with his 
daughter. Let us suppose that the reply is 3000 
dollars. Our hero takes out his pocket-book and 
notes the amount; says he will consider it, and 
takes his leave. Not to go home and meditate. 
Ifo; he proceeds to another house to ask similar 
questions of another parent. Perhaps at the house 
Number 2, the reply is 2000 dollars. " That will 
never do," exclaims the suitor, " I have already been 
oflered 3000." Perhaps the bid rises; if so, he re- 
turns to the first parent, to give him another chance, 
or else he tries other families. It becomes a regular 
auction, where the bridegroom is knocked down to 
the highest bidder. When the business is entirely 
arranged, the young lady is made acquainted ■witli 
tlie fact. Parental politeness is sometimes even car- 
ried to the len<2:th of asking her whether the arrange- 
ment pleases her. But this is a mere matter of form, 
signifying nothing. Tlie marriage takes place, at all 
events. The husband is, perhaps, a doctor, who has 
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studied in Italy, and has seen the world. If so, 
despises his uneducated partner most sincerely. B^ ■ 
if he liave not been abroad, and be as ignorant 0^ 
his wife, he still despises her; because the doctor^ 
who set the fashion, despise their wives. 

Formerly, parents believed that if their daughters 
were taught to read and write, the first use they 
would make of their accomplishments would be to 
read and write love-letters. At the present day the 
daughters are allowed to read, and their chief intel- 
lectual food is novels. As to writing, they are still 
backward, for the most part, in that useful art; and 
many of them find it difficult to answer notes of in- 
vitation. The manner in which they are treated at 
home makes them eager to marry, as a release from 
bondage. But they too often find, when they have 
realized their wishes, that they have but exchanged 
prisons. Such, in brief, is the picture drawn by 
Lascarato. But I cannot affirm its faithfulness from 
my own experience. To this I am aware that it 
may be replied, that the number of our female ac- 
quaintances amongst the Greeks was very limited; 
which cannot be denied. 

I will trouble the reader with only one more ex- 
tract from the "Mysteries of Cephalonia," as espe- 
cially characteristic of its author. 

"What is the love of one's country? Nature 
did not make Englishmen, Frenchmen, Greeks, and 
Turks. Nature made men. We subsequently gave 
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tliem distinctive appellations, when humaa weak- 
m did not per out all mankind to unite in one 
Eon, one society- Thus the division of men into 
[fions was a matter of political economy, and not 
.decree of nature. Humanity must remain thus 
vided, until a way is found to reaUze the idea of 
fcrist — * to be united and love one another/ But 
Ul the tendency towards that idea will be pro- 
pessive ; whilst the tendency towards exclusive na- 
bnality is retrograde, ov at least stationary. We 
Lilians have for some time displayed much fanati- 
^sm in favour of nationality, which is at present 
itearded by many as the first of virtues, and as a 
kitiment of great generosity. It is easy to prove 
Bat the many are in error, but it is difficult for them 
k understand and sympathize with our feelings, 
■ *' Nationality has its generous side; but it is pecu- 
liar and circumscribed* The love of one s country 
Bias for its origin the love of the individual He 
Itho loves his nation has first loved himself, then 
litis fiynily and neighbours, afterwards his locality, 
tmd finally his country. Up to this point the love of 
' oae s country is the greatest expansion of the heart, 
and compared with the love of the individual is cer- 
tainly a noble sentiment But the deptlis of love do 
not end here ; and the love of one's country bears to 
the love of humanity the same position as the love 
of the individual beary to the love of ones couniry. 
He who sacrifices the rest of humanity to his nation, 
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is as egotistical and mean as he who sacrifices 
nation to his individuality." 

Unknown to the author of the passage of wl 
the above is a translation, very similar ideas 
been expressed before in a condensed form byj 
speaker illustrious both by royal rank and by 
sonal merit. " Nobody," said the Prince Cons 
on the 21st of March, 1850, at the Gruildhall, Lend 
— ^*' nobody who has paid attention to the pecu 
features of our present era will doubt for a mc 
that we are living at a period of wonderful 
tion, which tends rapidly to accomplish that 
end to which all history points — the realization o/ 
the unity ofmankind.^^ 

A great monarch has lately proposed that Europe 
should take, what may be considered as the first 
step towards carrying into practice the sublime 
theory in question, by means of a Congress, bent 
on securing the peace of the world. But for any 
mortal to assume such an initiative, it is necessary 
that he should not only have attracted the admira- 
tion, but have also gained the respect and confidence 
of the civilized world. 
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KTeddmg in High Ltfe^Sugarplum Surfeit — l*rivileged EnglUkuien^ 
^Mjuriftfe Cfiremonifla — " Let the Wife, /f-ar her Husband" — Cephalonian 
tttj?*-An. unwonted Dance— How Unioni^ta were somethnG:^ Manufac- 
ri<-A too claasiual Partner in tlie Dance — Viait of ilJill- the Prince 
iWiles— H.S.H, the Prince of Lemingen — ^A CrowTi refused by a Naval 
im— The Prince*^ Hide— A liny id Pinner Pjirty— I'he JlyBtcrics of 
donia — The Knyal Dcparture^Tho Ionian Steamer atsd the Ionian 
obiy — The Preifident of tlie Astjemhly^ — Offer of a Coimtry-housc — 
; Bc>y« — Count Koma, Mn istevena — ^Zante, second in Btauty onJy 
fu— The Pitch Welia— Lunclieon of Grapei^Advftntage of a Know- 
of Greek --Super! or Cluba of Zaiite— The Archivea--The Ghetto— 
t Vials made hy Straogera^ Count Lunzi'a Country-house — Appropriate 
Blio ft John BuU— How the Greek War- office employed the MlHtary 
ff— ♦♦ Uau Mattresses for Pris-^ate Soldiers"— The He^ideut and the Rjzoa- 
f«it^Mr. Stevmii' Miatake regarding the Mllla — Tempting Offear of a 
Fmige to Athens — A Greek Regent of Britiish De:}c«?iit^The Alfred Mama 
— Obatinicy of the Greeks — A Rash FromiBe. 

ALTHouGa the general aspect of Cepbaloiiia 
(especially as viewed from the harbour and towa 
of Argostoli) appears barren and ruggedj it yet con- 
taiui some fertile and picturesque valleys and slopes. 
There is abo in some parts of the island an abun- 
dance of trees, flowers, and Iniits, sufficient to at- 
(cact the admiration of travellers who have not 

I 2 
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seen Corfu. Besides the lofty pines of the gr 
mountain range ; the plane, the olive, the oak, 
various other trees are frequently seen, 
cypresses (as in Corfu) usually raise their uprig 
forms like sentinels round the village churcW 
The almond-tree, so beautiful both in blossom 
bloom, is a most agreeable object. Palm-trees ; 
cactuses give, in some places, a tropical tinge to 
scenery. The Orange groves (the bright fruit 
trasting with the dark foliage) also form a pleasii 
variety. The olive, it must be confessed, is ve 
inferior to that of Corfii, where that tree in thi> 
formation of its trunk and branches attains to aa] 
unrivalled beauty. Flowers are scarce in Cepha-| 
Ionia, and the deficiency in society is usually sup- 
plied by Zante. Fruits are excellent; the largest 
melon that I ever saw was one presented to us by a 
gentleman of Argostoli. Figs of two kinds are 
excellent. Baskets of these and of grapes were 
frequently sent to us by the Regent's wife and other 
Greek ladies. 

Grapes, which in their season are a drug in Corfu, 
arc considered at all times a luxury in Cephalonia ; 
where the ground is chiefly occupied by currant 
vines. Riding one day with my wife near the little 
light-house early in June, the old proprietor of the 
currant vines in that neighbourhood, with whom 
we were not acquainted, ran after the horses in 
order to present to the English lady the first bunch 
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of currant grapes of the season, a fact which I 
■0Qtion as a corroborative proof of the good feelings 
generally prevaihng towards our nation. 

With the exception of gooseberries, I believe 
that aU European fruits grow in the island. The 
Cephalonians moreover are not accustomed so con- 
stantly to gather them nmripej as are the Corfiots ; 
who from the fear of thieves, never w^ait till their 
fruits ripen. Caviare was a common luxury in 
Argostoli. The wines of the country were passable 
considering their cheapness, For sixpence a bottle 
a tolerable white wine was procurable. The wine 
company newly established was not (up to ray de- 
parture) ^ very successful The manner of keeping 
Ionian wine without injury does not appear as yet 
to have been discovered. The company sold for a 
shilliog wine no better than that which could be 
procured for sixpence, or even fourpence, from the 
Farmers ; so that the Etiglish officers with every 
iesire to patronize local enterprise, could not 
employ the company. 

There was little to attract or to please the young 
Englishmen in Cephalonia. The shooting involved 
I great deal of walking, with very little sport. 
The yachting, except in the small harbour, was all 
in the open sea, instead of being everywhere, as in 
Corfu, sheltered by the vicinity of land. The 
nountainous country would have made paper hunts 
mpossible, even had there been a sufficient number 
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of EDglisIimen to establish such a pastime. Dinna 
parties were almost entirely limited to the tables 
the Resident, the Regent, and the mess o^ tbi 
officers. Lastly for those who could only speak 
English, even the few Greek ladies who went inta 
society were sealed books. The regiment previousl; 
stationed at Argostoli, had given a ball ; but onl; 
eight Greek ladies, and most of these married, had 
been induced to honor it with their presence. 
Plenty of Greek gentlemen did attend it, and they 
doubtless considered the ladies to be superfluous. 
Games at cards and a good supper were more to 
their taste than the society of the fair sex. But the 
English officers were greatly disgusted with their 
ball experiment, and they left an example not 
likely to be followed. 

Unfortunately the English Resident did not pa- 
tronize the local society. Indeed except an annual 
visit, on New Year s-day, to the principal ladies and 
gentlemen of Argostoli ; the English officers and a 
few of his Greek official subordinates constituted 
his sole society. This was a great misfortune. The 
Residents, as representing the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, were the first personages, and the heads of 
society in their respective islands; the Regents 
being only the second in rank. When therefore 
the Resident shut himself up from society, the latter 
remained without any acknowledged head. What 
is worse is that England was thereby left unrepre- 
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For in the small Islands tlie Resident was 
^Uy tl)e sole permanent Eaglish oflScial; the 
lal relief from Corfu of the garrison leaving 
opportunity for social influence on the part of 
officers, which was still furtlier diminished by 
causes we have already enumeratedj in a pre- 

chapter. 

LI though the Resident of Cephalonia was higlily 

Allied, and even beloved by those who knew him 

yet after what T have above stated, it wtU 

be a matter of surprise that he was by no means 

srally popular with the Greeks. The stoutest 

p^past could not deny his amiable and honor- 

l^ualities. But even his best friends regretted 

elusion which he had adopted as a system. 

ag habitually only three Greeks, whose talents 

id characters be estimated very highly, it was 

ly natural that the people generally shoidd have 

lleved him to have been tlie tool of those able 

party men< Active, zealous, and efficient in all 

^t related to those external matters, which do not 

3i)d upon political knowledge or foresight, the 

lent yet by his own choice deprived himself 

learly all influence amongst the gentry and people 

the island. 

Some of the Greek gentlemen had evening parties 
their houses. But these were of meti only; 
Is and light refreshments forming the entertain- 
it- We, however, managed to arrange some 
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evening parties of both sexes at our house. Con- 
versation and occasionally magic-lantern lectuiefl, 
explained in Italian, served to pass the time. 

On Saturday, the 10th of May, 1862, we were 
present at the marriage of the Regent's eldest 
daughter in Argostoli. We arrived at eight in the 
evening, and found a very large company assem- 
bled, probably about a hundred persons of both 
sexes. Besides a covered verandah, there were 
two large rooms, the one full of ladies, and the 
other of gentlemen. At the head of one sat the 
bride, a pretty girl of eighteen, and by her side the ^ 
bridegroom, the only gentleman in that apartment 
The mother of the bride sat near them, and placed 
my wife next to herself. I at first remained in the 
same room with the ladies. But it soon appeared I 
that I was eitlier infringing the etiquette, or de- 
rogating from my dignity as one of the male sex. 
For my worthy host came up to me and taking me 
by the arm led me into the apartment occupied 
by the lords of the creation. There he left me 
ensconced in a chair between two stout amiable 
gentlemen. Ices were handed round in the first 
instance. Afterwards there foUoAved, throughout 
the evening, interminable baskets of white and 
coloured sugar-plums of various shapes and sizes. 
At first, being unfortunately past the age for 
relishing such refreshment, I allowed them to pass 
by me untouched; but I quickly perceived that I 
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cnust do at Rome as the Romans do. The etiquette 
ttras rigidj and applied to old as well as to young. 
The rule was to fill your coatj waistcoat, and 
>reeclies-pocketSj as also your pocket-handkerchief 
in short every available receptacle), with those 

ibojis. For politeness sake I was ready to do 
ivery thing — except swallow them. Before the night 
over, I had collected enough to open, had I 

ireJ it, a small lolly pop shop on my own ac- 
count- We were informed that fifty pounds sterling 
had been laid out by our hostess upon these strange 
comestibles* My first idea was to take them home 
to give to iiiy children; but, on second thoughts, I 
Iff as deterred from sucli a proceeding by prudent 
fears of doctors' bills* I thereforea^eserved them for 
the young English drummers^ who I felt sui'e could 
digest anything. They were certainly tried in this 
respect For the following morning the Regent s 
lady despatclied a servant with a large additional 
basketful of the sugar-plums, as was customary on 
Buch occasions* The drummers and soldiers' chil- 

Ri devoured J however, the whole without dif- 
ty or inconvenieuco of any kind, 
should state that the company consisted entirely 
01 ttie relations of the bridal pairj with the exception 
of the Resident, my self j and a few others* It is 
thought a great slur to leave out any kinsman on 
such occasions. The marriage ceremony commenced 
bout nine km., and lasted more than an hour. It 
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took place in a small room adjoining that first oo^ 
copied by the ladies, which had been prepared fiv 
the purpose. The only gentlemen admitted, who 
had no part to perform, were the two Englishmen. 
But the door being open, some of the outsiden 
could look in occasionally if they felt so indined.- 
Even the father of the bride remained in the outer 
room most of the time. A table was spread with a 
white cloth, upon which was placed bread and 
wine. A priest, magnificently dressed in gold-^n- 
broidered robes, officiated with the aid of some 
assistants, plainly dressed in black. Before them 
on the opposite side of the table stood the bride and 
bridegroom, supported by the mother of the bride, 
and the friends of the bride and bridegroom. 

The bridal pair each held tall lighted candles in 
their hands, throughout the tedious ceremony. The 
priest rapidly read the service, whilst performing 
various little ceremonies. He crowned the pair 
with white wreaths, which he frequently transferred 
from one head to the other. He also dipped a 
pointed piece of bread into the wine, and then al- 
ternately put it into their mouths for each of them 
to take a small piece. This, constantly repeated, 
was the least pleasant part of the ceremony to the 
spectators. The wine was then handed to each in 
the cup. Afterwards the bride and bridegroom, 
with their three or four assisting friends, formed a 
circle, and moved together three times round the 
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table. The pretty young bride could not help 
liiigliiiig at this rather comical part of the proceed- 
ings. There were various other ceremonies about 
the ring^ and also about kissing the Biblcj and the 
priest J and the nearest relations. The whole opera- 
tion appeared to be a very fatiguing one for the 
Mt bride, who, however, went through it all most 
good-hnmouredly. 

It appears to me that when our version of the 
New Testament was translated, very chivalrous 
ideas must have prevailed in England, as regarded 
the ladies. In the Greek Church there e:£ists no 
«nch weakness. In our version, Saint Paul^ when 
instructing married couples in their duties, uses the 
words : ** And the wKe see that she reverence her 
husband/''*^ The original words used by the Greeks 
uei " Let the wife /mr her husband," The modern 
Greek version of the New Testament, published in 
Athens in 1850, but very Uttle used by the Greeks, 
has the appearance (as regards this passage) of being 
transhited from the English Testament; for it 
adapts the word reverence.f This verbal difference 
may appear unimportant; but it is, I think, very 
agnificative of the different positions held in society 
by English and Greek married ladies- 

The beauty of the bride, and the still handsome 

'I^ Ori0nai* . * * . rf tt yvvrf tva ^o^rj-rat top av&pa. 
Modems ew^MWi, ^ ^k yvpr^ Ay p-t'^jjtai totf avdpti. 
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appearance of the Regent's lady, added greatly 
the general interest of this wedding scene. Th( 
were also many other pretty faces amongst the 
sembled Greek ladies. But as all the compan] 
with the exceptionof the priests and of the servi 
were dressed in the fashions of Western Euro] 
there was not much appearance of nationals 
on this occasion. The servants, however, w< 
dressed in the Albanian dress, which it is now 
custom in Europe to consider as the Greek nationi 
costume. 

The wedding party broke up amidst the kissinj 
of the bride on the part of the privileged few; is p 
which the Englishmen were, of course, not included 
But every one was bound to say to the bridal pair, 
*• May you live — may you live.''* The parents of the 
bride were also greeted with friendly expressions of 
" / 2vish you joy,'' f 

The Eegent's lady told my wife, in the course of 
the evening, that far from being accustomed to 
earthquakes, they prevented her from sleeping, as 
they Avere this year so unusually severe as to be 
very alarming even to the natives. She little knew 
how severe a shock was then approaching. 

We returned home before eleven. It had rained 
very hard whilst we were at the party. But the 
day had been very fine, with a brisk north wind 

* va (ricr€T€. f fvxapifiro. 
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day before, I was up very early next morning; 

St half- past five^ we experienced the second 

^atest earthquake of that shakmg season, the par- 

lars of which will be hereafter recorded. In 

ding (the foUo^ving morning) the basket of bon* 

ns before mentioned, the Regent's lady kindly in- 

ired if ray %vife had been alarmed by the great 

thquake. 

It was on Thursday the 15 th of May, that the 
ie dance I ever witnessed in Cephalonia occurred 
an evening party at our house. We had asked a 
few friends to listen to the music of a string band- 
Amongst them were the Resident, the Regent with 
his lady, and one oF their charming daughters ; and 
llie Austrian Consul and Iiis wife and daughter, the 
latter of whom was considered one of the belles of 
Argostoli. We had altogether, ten or twelve Greek 
ladies present , displaying, for the number, an unusual 
proportion of beauty. But the gentlemen, as in all 
Ionian parties, greatly preponderated. One young 
lady present, though small of stature, had a very 
beautiful, regular Greek facej and looked like a 
cket edition of a classical Venus. Amongst the 
ffvrnpany was my friend, Signer Cladan, who speaks 
Ivuglish perfectly, and is a great admirer of our 
country* Nevertheless, he has always been strongly 
in favour of the union with Greece, in the hope 
that some career may be thereby open for his only 
eon. He never can forget that when be, in early 
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life, applied to enter the English army, he was le* 
fused on the plea of being a foreigner. 

I now come to the mcident, which alone has 'uh 
duced me to mention this party, out of the man; 
agreeable occasions on which we met our Cephft 
Ionian friends. The band had not long played i 
lively piece of dancing music, before the Begent'i 
wife applied to the hostess for permission to danca 
The extraordinary request was communicated, to 
me. 1 could scarcely belive my ears. A dance in 
Cephalonia only conveyed to me the idea of a 
number of dark, hirsute male peasants, jumping or 
skipping in the Si^io or Roniaika, with their wives 
and daughters either absent, or, if present, merely 
looking on at the performance. However, the im- . 
promptu dance went off very well; and, considering l 
the little practice they ever enjoy, it was astonishiDg i 
liow well and gracefully the fair ladies of Argostoli 
danced. The young officers present, however, la- 
mented that, although they could waltz with the 
little beauty, yet they could convey no ideas into 
her too classical mind, into which no language more 
vulgar than Greek had ever penetrated. From 
what we saw of the native ladies, we decided that 
their general seclusion from society must be solely 
owing to the want of taste in the gentlemen. For 
the ladies we were in the habit of meeting, would 
have been an ornament to any society in every 
quarter of the globe. 
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In the summer of 1862, Cephalonia was honoured 
Vf a brief visit from his Royal Highness the Prince 
rf Wales. At about ten a.m., on the 2nd of June, 
he Osborne steamed into the harbour of Argostoli. 
\j the time it had anchored, the President, Regent, 
nd Commandant went on board to pay their re- 
Ipects to his Royal Highness. The flag-ship, the 
Uarlborough^ and five other vessels of war, had 
irrived the previous day. But it was now learned 
that the Lord High Commissioner was not expected 
mtil the following morning. Chiefly in consequence 
)f this circumstance, but partly for the sake of Ge- 
leral Bruce, the Osborne proceeded to Ithaca. The 
general was lying sick in his cabin of the disease 
which carried him off soon after his arrival in Eng- 
land; and it was thought better for him that he 
should not remain unnecessarily long at anchor. 
When the Osborne arrived at Vathy in the pretty 
harbour of Ithaca, the captain commanding the 
troops happened to be absent. A young ensign, 
therefore, had the honor of going on board as 
?ommandant to report himself to his future sove- 
reign. The royal steamer did not return to Cepha- 
onia until the foUowinnj morning^. 

Meantime, Admiral Sir AVilliam Martin, the 
laval Commander-in-Chief, gave a grand dinner on 
Doard the Marlborough^ to which we were invited. 
The Lord High Commissioner was present, having 
irrived at Cephalonia in the course of the day. 
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sooner than was expected. The Greneral also vri 
a guest on board the flag-ship, the Admiral havii 
brought him from Corfu. The dinner was ezcelleni 
Indeed the Admiral enjoyed a great reputation bol 
for boundless hospitality, and for the excellence 
his cook. If at sea he was a stem disciplinariai 
he was ever in the harbour the kindest and m( 
affable of hosts. The Prince of Leiningen, captaia 
of the Magicienn€j was also of the party. His 
Serene Highness left early next morning for Malta 
to precede the Prince of Wales. Not long after- 
wards, he furnished the striking example of the 
refusal of a crown by a captain of a British man- 
of-war; and though there were not wanting persons 
to blame him for his resolution, it was not the less 
wise and prudent in the general estimation of the 
public. 

On the following day, the 3rd of June, the Prince 
of Wales with the Lord. High Commissioner, both 
of them in plain clothes, landed at half-past four p.m., 
on the Mole opposite to our house. His Royal 
Highness was received with no military honors, 
but was met by a great crowd of the inhabitants. 
Some soldiers were mingled amongst the latter, 
dressed in their white summer tunics, and they were 
useful as fuglemen in regulating the cheers of the 
crowd, who were fully disposed for loyal demon- 
strations. In consequence of the mourning for the 
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hte Prince Consort, the visit of the Prince was 
Seated as a strictly private one. The Royal party 
walked through the street to the Residency amidst 
Uie cheers of the spectators. There several horses 
fcad been collected from the small number kept in 
he garrison. Of these, mine had the distinguished 
bnor on this occasion of carrying his Royal High- 
aess. The Lord High Commissioner, the Resident, 
and some of the royal suite, mounted the other 
Aorses. The party then rode as far as the tents on 
the south-western coast, where the musketry prac- 
tice was usually carried on ; returning by the Little 
Giro round by the harbour and barracks. His 
Royal Highness rode at a sharp pace the whole way; 
so that some of those who accompanied him exhi- 
bited a to them very unusual equestrian fleetness. 

The inhabitants of Argostoli, who had expected 
that his Royal Highness would return, as he had 
started, through the town, were much disappointed ; 
for they had prepared garlands and flowers to throw 
on his path as the Prince passed. The royal party 
dismounted and re-entered the l)oats opposite our 
liouse. Returning sunburnt from his Eastern tour, 
and l)eing now within six months of his coming of 
aire, the excitement of the first British sulyccts, Avho 
i^reeted tlie homeward return of his Royal High- 
ness, may be easily imagined. These feelings were 
:Iiared by the Greeks; but the brevity of the Royal 
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visit, as well as the strict orders previously men- 
tioned, deprived them of the opportunity of fully 
expressing their respectful and aflfectionate loyalty. 
On the same evening there was a dinner-party on 
board the Osborne. The Prince of Wales was in 
evening plain clothes, but wore the riband and star 
of the Garter. On his right sat the Lord High 
Commissioner, on his left the Admiral, and in front 
the Greneral and Resident. The suite of these 
royal and official personages, with the naval cap- 
tains, the Commandant, and the Regent of Ce- 
phalonia, completed the party. The moderate 
size of the state cabin made a larger party impos- 
sible. Some of the bands on the decks of the 
neighbouring men-of-war played during the dinner, 
as did also the infantry band on the parade-ground 
close to the li arbour. Little etiquette was ob- 
served on board the Osborne. The Prince was 
supposed to be Lord Renfrew, but he was always 
addressed by the title of Royal Highness. He 
was once, however, accidentally addressed as ''my 
lord," probably from a confused amalgamation of 
the Royal Prince with the supposed peer. Upon 
the condescension and affability displayed at that 
entertainment it becomes me not to dwell. It will 
be sufficient to say that no one present at it could 
afterwards be surprised at the enthusiastic loyalty, 
subsequently displayed in England, a few months 
later, on several memorable occasions. 
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distinguished gentleman (who accompanied the 
cely trETeller on his journey) to whom I told 

the history of Lascarato, requested me to procure 
yfor him a copy of the *^ Mysteries of Cephalouiap" ^ 
jl informed him that it was written in the Cepha- 
^mx^fatQis; and that I feared that he would not he 
iable to read it satisfactorily. He^ howevetj believed 

lie could read any Greek. I therefore promised to 

send him a copy as soon as I could procure onej for 
J couid not part with the only one I possessed. 
I More than a fortnight passed before I could fnlfil 
-my promise, so rare had the work beconiCp But on 

the 17th of June a Greek friend brougfht me a 

a 

copy, which he had obtained with diiEcuUy, A 
^youthful Cephalonian had purchased the book in 
1856, when it was first published. His father had ^ 
ordered Mm to burn it immediately. Hq had 
feigned compliance ; but had carefully hid it for six 
years ; and had now been persuaded to give it to my 
friend. It had never been read by its late owner ; 
for when brought to me the leaves were uncut. I 
duly despatched it to England according to my 
promise ; and I hope that in judging of it allowances 
were made for the circumstances under which it was 
produced in an only half civilized country. 

The party on board the Oshorne broke up at ten 
o'clock. Half an hour later the Royal yacht left 
the harbour; its stern beautifully illuminated, and 
discharging blue lights and rockets. M \\i^ ^'JiXSife 
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moment the huge flag-ship was splendidly lit up in 
every part. Two vessels of the squadron followed 
the Osborne^ which proceeded on its wslj to Malta. 
No earthquake occurred during the Royal visit; but 
not long after the departure of the Osborne a slight 
shock appears to have occurred. 

The Lord High Commissioner remained for a few 
days in the island, on one of his biennial visits.* 
His Excellency now for the first time ascended the 
Black Mountain, and visited the Resident's Cottage ; 
near to which had been built a beautiful arbour of 
forest pines, in the hope that the Prince of Wales 
would have there taken luncheon. On witnessing 
the beauty of the scenery and the climate. Sir Henry 
Storks is reported to have expressed his regret that 
he had not visited the mountain in his earlier visits 
to Cephalonia. Had he done so, he declared that 
he would have laid out some money in improving 
the cottage as a summer residence. 

This year the Assembly refused to renew for the 
future any grants of money for the Ionian steamer, 
which was chiefly employed in carrying His Excel- 
lency on his tour through the Islands. For the 
rest of his stay he had consequently to make use of 
a man-of-war on such occasions. 

On Sunday the 8th of June the Ionian steamer 
was lying at anchor in the harbour of Argostoli, 

* By the English, this functionary was called The Lord Eigh^ which a maid- 
servant once converted into The Lord Mighty, By the Ionian gentry lie was 
styled il Lord Alto ; and by the Greeks in general 6 *A/)/ioot^9, the Harmost, 
the ancient title of the Spartan governors of colonies or depenaencies. 
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irhen the Greek steamer (on its bi-weekly passage 
from Corfu to Greece) came in for a few hours. 
Before it came to anchor, it was surrounded by 
crowds of boats, decorated with Greek and Ionian 
lags ; the persons in wliich commenced cheering most 
vociferously: making a strange contrast with the 
solitary unnoticed steamer, which contained the 
British Representative of Majesty. We soon learned 
that Signer Zervo, the eloquent President of the 
Asseniblyj was returning in triumph to his native 
island, after the close of the pai^liamentary session. 
With a portion J howeverj of the extreme democrats 
ihe President was no longer in favour. For he had 
this year dechired liimself a reformer ; and had 
ceased to join in the agitation for the Union, lie 
had maintained that it was useless for the present 
to do so; as the Ministry in England had again an- 
nounced in the English Parliament, tliat the Pro- 
tectorate was to be firmly maintained. Although 
an able man Signor Zervo took on this occasion a 
course rather unfortunate as regarded the future 
])ermanence of his popularity. But no one could 
then have ibrcseen that in a few months the plans 
and opinions of the English Government would 
have undergone so mighty a change* 

In July a Greek friend ofiered to us the loan 
of his country ' housCj in the neighbourhood of 
Drphanata; a pretty village in the south of the 
island, about mne miles from the capital We drove 
Dot to Bee the place, through a pretty picturesque 
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country; carrying with us the ponderous hi 
keys. We found the mansion at a little distance 
the road ; and before reaching it we had to pass 
foot over some rugged ground. A poor old man 
neighbouring cottage took us over the prem: 
whilst a boy bore the keys. The little house 
entirely empty, without a particle of furniture; 
supplying of which last would have occasioned 
us much trouble and expense. In short we 
gave up all idea of profiting by the obliging ol 
which had been made to us. The old man wot 
accept nothing for his trouble; but the little boy, 
after taking the keys back to the carriage, rei 
accepted sixpence. Before we started on our retuiB 
a good-looking young girl presented my companion 
>vith a bunch of little leaves resembling thyme ; and 
she positively refused any recompense. The boys 
alone in the Islands are usually greedy about 
money, even when they have done nothing to earn 
a recompense. In passing and repassing through 
Orphanata we were pursued by a number of these 
little urchins, with cries of — " Fardings ! fardings !" 
I gave them my usual reply on such occasions: 
" You ought to work, and not to beg." But they 
evidently did not see the point of my observa- 
tion. 

In the month of August I was introduced at 
a weekly reunion of Greek gentlemen, to Count 
Roma, the Resident of Ithaca. He is father-in-law 
to Sir George Bo wen, formerly secretary at Corfu, 
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mi now Governor of Queensland, He is the only 
Keek, I belieye, ^bo ever filled tBe post of repre- 
■btative of the Lord Hii^h Commissi oner. It was 
■Qier an anomalous position for a native to hold 
H^er the Protectorate of England. But he appears 
^KiaYe performed its duties loyally and efficiently, 
Bwas at this same party that I first met Mr, 
BevenSj who has resided for the last fifty years in 
ArgostoII, under the rule of all the ten Lord High 

mmissioners, and from whom I obtained a good 
of valuable infonuation* 

On Sunday the 24th of August I started with an 

igli^li iriend by the Austrian steamer at about 
j deven AM.^ on a trip to Zante^ which I liad not 
yei seen, I anived there about four in the after- 
noon. The Resident was on leave in England, 
' and the late lamented Major Ansell, who com- 
manded the garrisonj was also Acting-Kesident. He 
^ kindly took us ashore in the Sanita boat, and we 
^fcceeded in a carriage up to the Castle. There 
^K slept that niglit in a comparatively cool atmo- 
^eere. But I cannot say tliat I had much rest; as 
the huts occupied by the officers were generally 
swanuing with rats, whilst tlie mosquitoes also 
abounded. I was glad therefore to sleep the two 
nights in town; where the chief medical 
the garrison hospitably gave me a bed in 
liii house. 

In beaut if id scenery and fertility^ and richness of 

t'ers and foliage, Zante is second only to Corfu, 
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At this time the currants had not been all gathered^ 
in, and were still lying in heaps exposed in the; 
fields. The troops were very inconveniently lo- 
cated, partly in the town and partly on the steq^ 
hill which was defended by the Castle; the old^ 
Venetian walls and battlements of which form in- 
teresting subjects of study to military men. Very 
curious also are the immense rents caused by the. 
earthquakes in the cliffs beneath the Castle. From 
the latter there is a very beautiful view of nearly 
every part of the island, which appears amply to 
deserve its title of " the flower of the Levant." 

On Monday morning, S and I started in 

a carriage for the pitch wells, which form one of 
the principal sights worth visiting. " We drove 
along a good road for about nine miles. We then 
left our carriage, I to mount a mule, whilst my 
friend preferred walking. Our drive had been 
through a beautiful cultivated plain, and extensive 
groves of olives, almost as fine as those of Corfu. 
We passed, though at some distance from us, the 
picturesquely situated house of Count Ermanno 
Lunzi, the historian. On leaving the road our way 
led over some wild and barren hills for about three 
miles. The path was very rugged, and the heat 
very great for some time. At last we reached the 
shady wood through which the wells are approached. 
Being pressed for time, we only saw one well. It 
was a little pool of water, in which the pitch was 
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Btually bubbling up ia a small stream forming 
iny black surface. The pitch partly subsided 
partly remained floating on the waten The 
er appeared clean and good to the taste with 
exception of a slight bituminous flavour. It is 
^dly believed that there is some connexion be- 
en these pitch wells, and the causes of the ire- 
mt earthquakes which have shaken the island, 
|*heso visitations, however, had been less se\^ere than 
sua), owing to the apparent change of their sub- 
erranean course iu 1S62. A peasant was standing 
>ear the welk, whom I desired to fetch us some 
apes^ whilst we seated ourselves under the shade 
an olive-tree. He broudit us a handkerchief 
11 of fine large grape?^, such as in the London 
season would probably have cost at least a sove- 
reign, but for which I found that sixpence was an 
ample remuneration. Currants forming the staple 
in Zante and Cephalonia are in those Islands of 
ronrse much cheaper than tlie large grapes. But iu 
Corfu ^ where cun^ants do not grow, and where 
jjrapes are plentiful, a hatihl of tlie latter may be 
obtained in tlie country for a penny, A few bunches 
were always procurable ibr nothing but simple 
thanks ; and were oilen indeed taken by the passers- 
by without even that kind of payment 

At the pitch wells, with a thermometer more 
than 80"" in t]ie shade, the grapes brought to me 
formed a very refreshing and sufilciently substantial 
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luncheon. Besides tlie muleteer who had accom-- . 
panied me, two other peasants waited on us. L 
found it as easy to converse with them, as with. 
Corfiots, and more so than with Cephalonians. One. 
of these men was constantly employed in fetchingr 
water, out of the clear part of the pitch well, which 
we made use of to cool our grapes, to drink, and 
finally to perform our ablutions with. My in- 
different Greek was of good service, saving us 
much trouble in satisfying our wants. Moreover it 
made the people inclined to oblige us. A Greek 
always likes to be addressed in his own language, 
however imperfectly spoken; a simple fact which 
unfortunately was never sufficiently appreciated by 
the British Government. 

We returned to the town by five p.m. ; when a 
Zantiot gentleman showed us over the two clubs 
situated in the principal square. One of these was 
quite new and really astonished us by its English 
appearance of cleanliness and comfort; so superior 
to anything that I had ever before seen in the 
Ionian Islands. Of this club, the English officers 
had been made honorary members. Many of the 
gentlemen and even of the ladies of Zante spoke 
English well, and mixed cordially in society with 
our countrymen. That evening I dined again at 
the Castle, but slept in the town. The noise of the 
church bells was very harsh, and disturbed my 
morning sleep. But as the torture was not allowed 
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to continue for more than five minutes at a time, it 
was more endurable than in Cephalonia, Next 
morning, Tuesday, the 2Gth5 a Zautiot friend took 
me to the office in which the archives are kept* 
I saw copies of " The Golden Book;" containing the 
names of all the Zantiot nobility. The original 
consi^^ting of many volumes, had been burat in 1797 
after the arrival of the French Republicans. My 
friend pointed out to mCj his own name, and that of 
his relatives in the list of nobles. I also read some 
of the correspondence between the Marquis Eiva- 
^fola, then in the British servicCj and General 
Campbell, at that time Governor-General and Com- 
mancler-in-Chief at Corfu. These letters amply 
proved the complete, but as I believe most neces 
mry, despotism established by the English in 1815. 
The corruption of judges, and other officials in those 
days, and the general state of the Islands, after their 
many vicissitudes, made a strong government indis- 
pensable for the welfare of tlie inhabitants. A con- 
stitutional rukj in the English sense of the word, 
uld have ensured neither the security of life and 
property nor tliat distribution of justice which form 
the main objects of all rational governments. 

We next proceeded to the Jews quarter, whicii 
till lately bore the name of the Ghetto. But about 
a month before my visit, all the gates had been re- 
moved by order of the local Government, with the 
consent of the Senate. The gates had been erected 
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centuries ago by the Venetians to protect the Jews 
from the Greeks, and had been always carefully 
closed at night. So eflfectually had the barriers 
been removed, that I was unable to discover any 
trace of their past existence. Zante is the largest, 
us well as the handsomest town of the Seven Islands, 
and its principal street, the Strada Larga, is the 
longest. There are in it some curious old houses, 
one of which dates as far back as the Byzantine 
period. There are porticoes along the principal 
street superior in extent and number to those of 
Corfu. 

Later in the day, my Zantiot friend called for me 
in a carriage. We drove first to the church of 
St. Dionysius, the patron saint of Zante. Jt is a 
handsome, clean, and neatly ornamented building. 
The church tower was a separate structure on the 
opposite side of the road, lofty and well-propor- 
tioned. In the church itself, besides a number of 
paintings of a curious old style, I was shown a great 
number of gold and silver lamps and chalices, and 
other valuable articles, many of them set with pre- 
cious stones. There was altogether an appearance 
of wealth and refinement unknown to the churches 
of Cephalonia. 

We next proceeded some miles into the country 
to call on Count Lunzi, tlie elder brother of the 
historian. For it is the hospitable custom in Zante 
for strangers first to call on the native gentry; and 
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thus respectable persons have no need of introduc- 
tions. Through ignorance of this fact, the amiable 
and excellent English Commandant had deprived 
himself of some very agreeable society* For lie 
had persisted in expecting the first visits to be paid 
|o himself. We had a beautiful drive through the 
fertile valley of Zante^ and were most kindly re- 
ceived by Count Lunzi in his handsome and spacious 
country-house; he being an old friend of my com- 
panion. In front of the house the currant crops 
were lying collected in heaps on the plaint. To the 
^ack of the house was a large picturesque orna- 
inental garden, rich in flowers and fruits; and which 
would have been perfect had there been a sufficient 
supply of water. But the excessive dryness of the 
soil somewhat disfigured the beauty of the scene. 
The hostess was out driving with her family; and 
our hospitable host was quite uncomfortable because 
she had carried off the keys of the ample well-filled 
commissariat stores. But as it was already near 
six p:m, and I had to dine in town at seven, it may 
easily be supposed that the absence of the keys did 
not greatly afflict me; especially as abundance of 
ripe grapes were offered to us, as well as some 
simple cooling drinks. The Count asked me to 
dine with him on the following day; but mifor- 
liinately I was obliged to return to Cephaloniaj and 
so was compelled to decline the invitation. On onf 
way back to town we called on Count Salomos, 
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father-in-law to Count Lunzi, and a gentleman ' 
highly respected by every one. That evening I 
dined with an English family, where I met the kdy 
and niece of the absent Resident. Upon my airival 
at the house where I slept I found awaiting me a neat 
little barrel of currants, as a present from my Greek 
friend to be sent home to my family. What greater 
attention could be paid to a John Bull than thus to 
supply his family with the means of making an un- 
limited number of plum-puddings ? 

Early next morning, the 27th of August, my sleep 
was put to flight by a very grating peal of church 
bells. In tones they were if possible worse than 
those of Cephalonia ; but fortunately the advance 
of civilization in Zante, had limited to five minutes 
at a time these excruciating noises. At eight a.m. the 
Sanita boat took me and my English friend on 
board the steamer, where we had an excellent 
dejedner a la fourchette. A Greek Major of Artillery, 
proceeding to Corfu on his way to Italy, introduced 
himself to me. He informed me that he was now 
on the staff; and was employed on a special mission 
by the King's Secretary of War.* Subsequently he 
was kind enough to acquaint me with the purport 
of his mission ; which was to engage female singers 
for the Opera at Athens ! It appears that the the- 
atrical committee there is partly composed of mili- 
tary officers. Notwithstanding the peaceful staff 

* The major spoke English perfectly. 
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duties for which he had beeu selected ; Major R. 
was a soldier-like man, and appeared to be a really 
zealous officer. As the steamer remained for more 
llian an hour at Argostoli, the Major landed, and 
wasshowDj at his request, over the English bai^acks 
by a young officer. He afterwards came to my 
cottage, and took a glass of wine before re-embark- 
ing* He related to me^ the great interest which he 
had taken in inspecting the barracks. He also ex- 
pressed his delight at everything he had seen, espe- 
dally at the privates having meat every day and 
separate beds with hair mattresses. Boards and 
blankets and hard biscuits formed, it appears, the 
bed and food of his own soldiers. He seemed to 
think that English privates were better off than 
Greek ofBGers. But with all his inchnation to 
admii'e our liberal system, he yet appeared almost 
scandalized with what he called the luxuries with 
which the private soldiers were indulged. The 
hair mattresses especially appeared to puzzle Mm, 
He could not get over the idea, and kept repeating: 
^^ Unir mattresses for private soldiemr It is my 
btdief tljat he dreamed thatniglit of those wonderful 
hair mattresses: so entirely had they taken posses- 
sion of his excited imagination. 

The year 18G2 was a bad one as regarded the 
production of currants, ii^om the effect of the blight, 
which the use of sulphur mitigated, but did not 
wholly remedy, I was assured that in some cases 
the price was so low as to be barely rcniimerative. 
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The quantity produced both in Cephalonia 
Zante was in 1862 less than the average. Fro^:! 
the former island only 17,000,000 lbs. and frra 
the latter only 14,000,000 lbs. were exportei 
Cephalonia has for many years' produced moi 
currants than Zante ; but whilst the latter produ( 
a considerable quantity of oil,- the exportation 
the former in that respect is hardly worth mention*] 
ing. I was informed that about 100,000 barrell 
of oil were exported from Zante in 1862, and 
from Cephalonia only about 3000 barrels. 

AValking on the 20th of September in company 
with the Resident, we met the rich ultra-Rizos- 
pastical owner of the famous mills of Argostoli. 
Whilst we were discussing the mystery of the water 
below the level of the sea, the Rizospast observed: 
*' Wliy don't yon as governor have the matter ex- 
plored?'' The reply was that nothing could be 
done without the consent of the Senate and general 
Government of Corfu. " Napier," retorted the 
other, " did everything himself, and so ought you 
to do. You English ought either to govern us or 
to go away." This speech accurately represented 
the general feeling of the people; who held the 
Protectorate responsible even for details, which had 
l)een legally left to the management of the lonians 
themselves. In my opinion, constitutional ideas, as 
cherished by Englishmen, are simply absurd when 
applied to modern Greeks, in their present state of 
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bicomplete civilizatioD, The best form of govern- 
ment lor thenij for at least the next fifty years^ 
would be, I am convinced, an enlightened and po- 
pular dcspotisnij if such a thing were possible. 

The mills had been stopped for a day at this 
time. The Eesident and I, therefore, tasted the 
water, after it had ceased to be suppMed from the 
harbour, and bad subsided to its natural height 
below the level of the sea. It was stiU decidedly 
salt, so that no doubt remained on our minds that 
the venerable Mr. Stevens was mistaken in the 
theory he had so long established in his own mind- 
To wards the close of October, the news reached 
us of another Greek revolution. But the actual de- 
tlironement of Otho, took place a little later in the 
year. About this time, Sir K. S- arrived in his 
yacht in the harbour of Ai^gostoli, where, owing to 
tlie violence of the gale then raging, he was detained 
for some days. He finally proceeded to Athens on 
the 14tli of November, and must have arrived there 
just alter the fall of Otho. He had kindly offered 
me a passage in his yacht, but I could not then 
absent myself from the island. It was a moat tempt- 
ing oifer ; for the little craft was fitted up in such 
a luxurious manner, that the baronet's daughter, 
who accompanied him, could miss few of the com- 
forts even of a wealthy home. 

Oa the 18th of November, the Eegent Inglessi^ 
gave one of his periodical dinners to all the prin- 
VOL. n. L 
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cipal officials. The tables groaned under the solir 
meats as well as made dishes, all of which were sik. 
cessively handed round. This arrangement is ve/^ 
suitable with light French cookery; but with « 
dinner of English solidity, to expect every one to : 
eat of everything implies, I think, enormous gastro- 
nomic powers. I once heard the wife of a Frendi" 
general in Paris say to her husband, who was re- 
commending me some particular dish at his hos- 
pitable table, " Koiis mangeom totit, nous mangeons 
touC The exquisite cookery, however, exhibited 
on that occasion, justified the lady's sanguine speech. 
But in Cephalonia, I was far from being able to 
adopt this plan, in spite of the good example set by 
my neighbours. Our host, the Regent Inglessi, had 
more the appearance of an Englishman than of a 
Greek. He is said, indeed, to be of English descent. 
A British niercliant named Inglis was wrecked, it 
appears, on the island about two centuries ago. He 
settled in Argostoli, married a Greek lady, and left 
behind him numerous descendants. In the list of 
the ShicUti* of Argostoli for 1862, there are more 
than sixty persons of the name of Inglessi. It is one 
of the peculiarities of the Islands, that the inhabitants 
appear to be composed of few but very large fami- 
lies. In the lists of the Sincliti of Lixuri for the 
same year, I find 110 Typaldos, more than 50 Zervos, 
and nearly 70 Macris. 

♦ The SincUti, as explained in vol. i., are the voters. 
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'he Greek revolution and the dethronement of 
D, was rapidly followed by what may be called 
Alfred mama^ which raged in Cephalonia as 
ely as in any other part of Greece. It per- 
}d all parties, except a very small fraction of 
extreme democrats, whose hatred to everything 
lish appeared to be inextinguishable. But even 
small, contemptible party, if it could not share 
general enthusiasm, was at least silenced for the 
f. The Greek ladies were especially enthusiastic 
he English Prince ; and the Greek youths still 
e so, if possible. Some of these last, to whom I 

been the means of facilitating the learning of 
lish, visited me occasionally to confide to me 
: ardent aspirations. Steady, sober-minded men, 
igh less enthusiastic in their hopes, were yet 
ious that Prince Alfred should become the king 
11 enlarged Greece. But neither old nor young, 
3 or female, would credit my repeated assurances 

they never would obtain this desire of their 
'ts. They persisted in believing that the deter- 
3d will of the whole Greek race could not pos- 
/ be denied. They also quoted to me the en- 
gaging tones of the English ministerial papers, 
3I1 their journalists had translated for their 
ifit. In vain did I point out that Kussian in- 
ics were the probable causes of the apparent 
tation of the English Government. No one 
Jed me, and for a long time King Alfred the 
l2 
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First was looked upon as the inevitable terminatioa 
of the Greek revolution. 

On the 26th of December, I gave, chiefly for the 
benefit of some young gentlemen of Argostoli, a 

'magic-lantern lecture on astronomy in Italian, ex- 
plaining subsequently the comic slides in Greek. 
The latter part of the performance gave much satis- 
faction. But the majority of my audience were 
either ignorant of Italian, or knew it very imper- 
fectly. It was the general wish, therefore, that I 
should give the performance ^itirely in Greek. To 

* obtain my consent, three of my young friends called 
on me at my cottage. I promised to accede to their 
wishes, should I find the scheme feasible. I^ in 
consequence, commenced at once with my Greek 
master the translation of the lecture into the best 
modern Greek, which our joint labours could manu- 
facture. I say joints because, though I was but a 
beginner in his language, yet he was not quite per- 
fect in mine. So that our united efforts were neces- 
sary in order to perform the task in anything like 
a satisfactory manner. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EARTHQUAKES IN CEPHAI.ONIA IN 1862-3. 

CLoHsicd and Biblicid Earthquakes — Former Sliockii iii the Ionian lilamij^ 
Bestnictioa of Fort St, George — My firat Earthquake worthy of the Kama 
—Four Days of Shocks in one Week — The ivordt Shock known fur Years — - 
Damage done — Saliatortf Matiou most dangerous — DL«ionraging Friends^ 
Gencra^rfi Honm shaken at Corfu ^BaTonieter no Guide— Extracts from my 
Journal — An tin fulfilled Prophecy— The second Shock, in SeverUvj of the 
Year— Com pariaon of the two gryiitcst Earthquakes — The late Bishop of 
Gibraltar — Soud ray Family homo— My nctv flal>itatton fiafer^A violent 
Lut partial Hurrimne— British Siddiers tlj for thtiir Livcjt— Why Greeks 
^ have always Imilt strongly — Water, Fifii, Wind, can^e Earthquakes* 

^tOf all terrible human sensationSj I know of nono 
equal to those aroused bj- serious earthquakes. Tiie 
fear which I once endured on board a condemned 
ten-gun brig for some eighty hour^s, from the con- 
tinual expectation (shared by the captain, crew, and 
passengers) of immediate foundering, was less ap- 
palling than at least two of the eartliquakes which 
I experienced in Cephalonia. 

The ancients regarded these visitations as signs 
of the Divine displeasure. The New Testament 
represents them as heralding; or accompanying its 
most important events. Thus, at the crucifixion of 
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Our Lord, the earth was shaken by an earthquake^' 
and at the resurrection there was '^ a great eartfr- 
quake.^t 

Lastly, " a great earthquake" leads the way, after 
the opening of the eighth seal, amongst the hortM 
foretold as the signs of the judgment-day4 

Homer, Thucydides^ Xeo^hon, and the clasdb 
authors generally, regarded the ocean as the ffx^i 
cause of earthquakes. In their wrilingSy EkerAr 
shaker is the usual epithet applied to N^time* 

I was in London on the 6th October, 1^8, hA 
knew nothing of the earthquaike till I read of it ia 
the Times. Those Englishmen who felt ihe diO(& 
can probably, for the first time, appreciate Pope's 
translation of Homer's magnificent description of a 
great earthquake. 

" Beneath, stern Neptune shakes the solid ground, 
The forests wave, the mountains nod around, 
Through all their summits tremble Ida's woods. 
And from her sources boil her hundred floods. 
Troy*8 turrets totter on the rocking plain, 
And the tossed navies beat the heaving main. 
Deep in the dismal regions of the dead 
Th' infernal monarch reared his horrid head, 
Leaped from his throne, lest Neptune's arms should lay 
His dark dominions open to the day. 
And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 
Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful to the Gods." 

The Ionian Islands have probably been always 
subjected to earthquakes. But wholly unrecorded 

* " ^ y^ co-f iV^," Matt. c. xxvii. v. 61. 

t " Kai idoif (TfuriA^f iyivtro fteya?,** Matt c. xxviiL v. 2. 

% Rer. c. vi. v. 12. 
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in ancient times, they have even in modern history 

been very rarely noted. About twenty years ago, 

Dn Davy wrote a chapter on them in his volu- 

mtnous scientific work on tlie Seven Idands. lie 

records three serious earthquakes j two at Zante and 

one at Santa Man raj all attended with loes of life, 

still more with destruction of property. The 

es of those which occurred at Zante are 1791, 

0, and 1840. The greatest shock experienced 

Santa 5Iaura happened in 1825, It occasioned 

greatest loss of life recorded in the Islands for 

nearly a century. Fifty-eight persons were killed 

on the spot, and ninety -two were wounded, many 

of whom died afterwards from the effects of the 

injuries which they had received, 

The earthquake of 1791 at Zante, by which thhty 
persons were killed, lasted half a minute. That of 
Xovembor, 1840, in the time of Sir Howard 
Douglas, did damage estimated at 300,000/. No 
less than ninety-five shocks were counted during 
the day. But this visitatioUj doubtless on account 
of its diffusion into so manv shock&\ was not at- 
tended with much loss of life. At least, Dr* Davy 
recoixls none. The inhabitants had, probably, ample 
time to leave their gradually falling houses. It 
appears that the great mass of them slept afterwards 
for two or three nights in the open air* 

Zante and Saiita Maura liave long been subjected 
to frequent earthquakes^ whilst Cephalouia haa stood 
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the third amongst the Seven Islaiicb as reipurck ^ 
severity of shocks. But in 1862 an aUrmingi^l 
took place, Cephalonia being far mora shals^ J| 
that year than any of the other Islands. It 
to be feared that the horrOTS of 1765 w^b 
be renewed. In that yedr Fort St. George, 
ancient capital of the island, about six miles £ 
Argostoli, had been destroyed by a shock, with &$\ 
loss, it was said, of 700 lives. 1838 h^ also %04fi| 
rather a bad year, especially in Lixuri, where 
actually fell, and a few lives were lost. 

Previously to my arrival iii Cephalonia, I hli| 
only once experienced one earthquake^ and that 
hardly deserving of the name. In the sprii^ of ^ 
1861, I was sitting with my wife in our drawing- 
room at Corfu, with my back touching the wall. 
Suddenly, I felt the latter move very slightly. I 
exclaimed, "That is an earthquake!" My wife, 
however, sitting in the middle of the room, never 
felt anything, and believed that I had been mis- 
taken. However, we happened to call that morning 
at Lady Wolff's, who lived in Condi-terrace, in the 
higher part of the town, and we found that there 
had been an earthquake, which had shaken a large 
chandelier. 

On the 8th of March, 1862, I experienced the 
first shock worthy the name, in our loftily-situated 
apartments in the great house on the Mole at Argo- 
stoli. A series of violent storms of wind and rain 
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nad pi^eYailed for some time, but the day itself was 
^ery fine, I liad been xip very early, and at a 
quartei^ before eight am, I felt the dreadful sensa- 
tion* The moviDiir walls and rattlincr doors an- 
mounced the mysterious stranger. The shock lasted 
only a few seconds; but it cracked some of the 
ceilings in two or three places. 

Our house was considered, as regards earth- 
quakes, the most unsafe habitation in the town. It 
rested partly on the Mole, built by Sir Charles 
Napier^ the ground being formerly under water. 
Its height of three stories added to tlie danger. It 
had been built about twenty years, and there were 
some splits m the outer wtill fixcing the north, wliicli 
had been occasioned by shocks fourteen years ago. 
The shock of the 8th was only the beginning of 
troubles. Before a week had elapsed we had ex- 
perienced four earthquakes — one of them more 
severe than any since 1833. On Mondan^ the 10///, 
about two P*H,, I fencied that my eldest little girl 
was playing with the handle of the door of my 
room. This was tlie first sign of our second earth- 
quake. As in the first case, the weather was fine 
after a day of wind and storm. The temperature 
was cold, and the barometer appeared to be wholly 
unaffected on botli occasions. Earthquake No. 3 
happened on the \%ih at ten i\m. The motion was 
e thing like a steamer rolling at sea. My wife 
sitting at the time alone in the drawing-room. 
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When the shaking began, she, with great presence 4 
of mind, and a laudable eye to economy, seized hold 
of the moderator lamp to prevent it from falling. 

I began to be seriously alarmed. With a wife 
and two children at the second story of a house 
reputed unsafe, my position was by no means ei- 
viable. .It appeared bad, indeed, but worse remained 
behind. 

Few of the English then in Cephalonia will ever 
forget Friday, the Uth of March, 1862. At half- 
past four that morning occurred the greatest earth- 
quake felt for some years past in the Ionian Islands. 
In our house every one was fast asleep, in profound 
darkness; but all were suddenly and startlingly 
awakened by a tremendous crash. It appeared to 
me as if the end of all things were at hand, and that 
I was hastening to eternity ! It was as if everything 
and everybody were falling and crashing together. 
A violent hurricane of wind, with a noise like the 
discharge of a huge piece of ordnance, accompanied 
the shock ; whilst the house, rattling, shaking, 
bounding, completed the terrible sublimity of the 
moment. There was, I feel sure, few Englishmen 
who did not pass those seconds, which appeared 
like minutes — ^that is, if their minds were suflSciently 
clear — ^in recommending themselves to the care of 
him who " rides in the whirhvind and directs the 
stonn." When those ten or twelve seconds of horror 
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Hd passed awaj^ the sense of relief was beyond the 
power of description. 

The damage done to our house by this shock was 
fai" less than I expected , but it was sufllciently 
alanniag. The ceilings of our eight rooms were all 
more or less cracked and split, with a good deal of 
mortar on the floors of some of them. The ceiling 

one room was opened out from the wall, as if 
e house were slightly leaning towards one side. 
la one corner of our dioing-rooin a crevice had 
been opened all down the partition. The outer 
wall of the house was bulged out which faced the 
north-west, from which the earthquake appeared to 
come. Some new splits were made outside, and 
some old ones widenedp The rooms below occupied 
by young English officers were still more injured 
and shaken^ with the exception of our dinmg-room 
wall, which was the worst of all the damage done 
to the house* One young Briton rushed as quick 
M he could out of the house in his night-shirt j 
and I am not sure that I would not have done 
the same if I had had no wife or children to take 
care of. The motion of this shock was of the 
most dangerous kind — the ^^ saUatof-y^'' or up and 
down movement. Had it lasted a minute^ I think 
that the house must have fallen. Of many a mortal 
it might then have been truly said, 

'* A fai« so nmt him cliiird his ecmJ with dretid.'* 

The general opinion was that another simihr 





&Qm my spacciaeti£s in t6e gt*9t biose en the Mole 
of Ar^J^fxm^ E'^T ^'^^^^ e^Ecepc hit landkmi, ad- 
vised ns to seek a sater babttaekxi. Mt wile and I, 
taerefenre, commeneeed hoase-hanfiiiig; but we could 
nowfiare find quarters so soitaMe fee an English 
family ^ those we already oeeopied. We there- 
fore finaDy determined to remain where we were. 
In coming to this resolve we were far firom meeting 
with general ^icoarasement. Our friends shook 
their heads, and looked seriousL The amiable Resi- 
dent gave me the very unpleasant information, that 
whenever a severe earthquake occurred his first 
operation was to ascend to the flat of his roof to 
see if the lofty house on the Mole were still visible. 
The Professor also, who instructed me in modem 
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ek, kindly imparted to ine similar consolation, 
"ajr, he went fmtlierj and said that be always has- 
tened to our house to give assistance if necessary, su 
probable did he consider the fall of our house. Other 
gentlemen assured me that the boatmen coming 
from Lixurij after a severe shocks always looked out 
for the great house, satisfied that if that were still 

rnding no house in the town could have faUeii- 
The same earthquake was felt in Corfu, thougli 
iiiith much less violence and with very little da- 
mage- Stil! it created great alarm in the capital, 
where shocks of auy severity had not been pre- 
viously felt for ver)^ many years, Zante and Santa 
Jlaura, the usual sufferers, escaped violent shocks 
Su 18G2. It looked as if those subterranean visita- 
tions had slightly changed their line under the 
Hands, to the alarm of CorfUj but still more of 
Cephalonia, In the famous citadel of the Ibrmer 
island the mortar dropped from the ceihngs of the 
General's house, and the chimneys were so shaken 
that two of tliem fell shortly atterwards during a 
gale. 

In superstitious times tins selection of the Ge- 
lieral's house for its chief iury by the earthquake 
:would have been considered ouiinous of a coming 
event; for a few months later the General, Sir John 
Inglis, the hero of LucknoWj died whilst on tern- 
porary leave in Italy, amidst the universal regret of 
Qth the English and the Corliots, 
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I^nall sbodcs were so frequent in the spring of 
1862 in 6q»lialoBk, .timt it ^ould be tedious to the 
raider wwe I to rea^ them alL Generally speak- 
n^j the barometer gave no iv^amiog of their ap- 
proach, and appeared to be rarely affected by their 
presence* It fell considerably on the 14th of 
March, but &at was fitUy accounted for by the 
terrible rtorm-bursts which accompanied the earth- 
qnake. I observed that north, or more often norths 
w^t windS) almost invariably preceded, accompa 
nied, or followed the shocks which I experienced in 
Cephalonia. 

Perhaps for tie benefit of those who desire to 
study the^ phenomena, I csmnot do better than to 
give some extracts from my jouraal ^vritten at the 
time. 

Monday J March 17. Earthquakes nightly, or 
rather between 3 and 4 a.m. Slept through them 
to-day and yesterday. 

Monday^ 24. I learn that at 3^ a.m. to-day there 
was a slight shock, but it did not awaken me. Dr. 
Lane said there were several at midnight. 

Thursday^ April 3. At 2 a.m. awakened by an 
earthquake ; weather calm, barometer when I went 
to bed rising. A little fallen this morning, though 
very fine. The great storm yesterday morning 
(from N.E.) a great deal to do with it. 

Friday^ April 4. (This day I wrote my journal 
chiefly in modem Greek. It records that the wind 
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was very strong from tbe S.E-, and that Mr. 

an Englisliman, liad told me the day before tliat the 
ek Almanack prophecied for to-day a terrilic 
h quake in Argostoli, I also heard that the 
Patriarcli had dreamed at Cons tan tmople that one 
of the Seven Islands was to be swallowed up this 
year. And as Cephalonia was suffering unusually 
from earthquakes, which else could be the victim? 
My countryman was amusiogly alarmed and angry. 
He thought ttere must be something in it. Ij how- 
ever, could not understand why God should take 
the Greeks into his especial confidence. And I told 
JL. — speaking from experience — that so long as 
the wind contmued S.E, there would be no earth- 
qu^e. My double-langmiged journal thus con- 
cludes): '* 10 p,M. Glass rose a trifle in the after- 
noon. L. and I rode the little giro Up to 

Itljis hour the Greeks are false prophets about the 
earthquake. The bells have been ringing frequently 
I to-day in expectation. 07ie mmt fea?' God ahne^^ 
(The wind being S.E, I felt sure that the px^ophecy 
BjUjuld not be fulfdled in the night,) 
f^Stituniay^ Apn'1 5, JSfo earthquake yeste^xlay^ so the 
Greeks and their Almanack — as usual. A very fine 

day lu-day. and and I rode to the Con- 

t of St. Gerasimo, situated in a beautiful valley 

Classic fil readers may be ounisesl wUU tli© spedmem of doggrd modem 
\ m wbieh I recorded tliO tuat rc^fledtioii : 
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at the foot of the Black Mountain^ near a villaj 
called Frangata. A pretty ride — many picturesque 1 
villages on the mountain side; talked Greek witb 
some peasants. 

(This was a year of almost perpetual gales. WitK I 
the exception of these, all was quiet for a month 
after the last-mentioned date ; signally refuting tie 
Greek Almanack. I find that I recorded, as a 
singular faction Crood Friday^ \%ih of Aprils tbat)^ 
" The north wind has brought no quake this time" 
(so much had I then identified tliis wind with 
- earthquakes). 

Thursday^ MayS. Theniiometer 69*^ (cool weather 
for that time of year in the Mediterranean). Baro- 
meter rose high yesterda}^ Fell a little to-day< Blew 
nearly half a gale, part of the time from the north. 
I wa^ reading the paper in the drawing-room (my 
family out at the band-playing on the Esplanade), 
when a little rushing sound announced a slight 
earthquake. 

On the 10th of May, a very fine day, we were 
present at the marriage of the Regent's daughter, 
described in a former chapter. The barometer fell a 
little that day, but not during the night I believe. 

Sunday, May 11. At -i^ past 5 this morning, a 
severe earthquake lasting many seconds, and all in a 
perfect calm, upsetting all my theories. But the 
wind had previously been from the north. A second 
shock came about an hour afterwards. . . . N.W. 
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wind brisk in the afternoon. W came in from 

Lixiiri at 3 p,m. He informed me the first sliock 
had been at midnight. They had had a very severe 
one this morning, at the same time, probablyj as 
ours - . , » From thence to about 9 a<m. they had a 
succession of smaller shocks, perhaps a dozen he 
says. Many houses split at Lixuri ; one down, or 
nearly so. The old servant of the Regent s wife^ 
who brought L, this morning a basket of beautiful 
sweetmeats from last night's wedding -party, does 
not think this shock so bad as the great one of the 
14th of March last. But generally, it is thought 
worse, because if less violent, it w^as on the other 
hand more protracted. , . .The soldiers encamped 
on the rising ground above Lixuri scarcely felt this 

shock, W^ says. Mr. JI. called on me to-day. It 

appears that there were muior quakes during the 
night here at Argostoli, as well as at Lixuri, though 
jthey did not awaken any one in my house. 

I may here observe that the two great earthquakes 
jof the 14th of March and the 11th of May were very 
I dissimilar. The first came in a violent storm, the 
j^cond in a perfect calm. The motion of the first 
[was rapid and saltatory, that of the second slow, un- 
dulatingj and oscillatory. The one carae accom* 
jmnied by fearful noises; the other was compara- 
tively silent, except the creaking of the walls and 
^ funiiture as the house swayed slowly to and fro fur 
I many seconds, that seemed like minutes* 

VOL, ir, M 
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The first had suggested to my mind some mon- 
strous giant seizing and shaking our house in a 
paroxysm of fury. The second was more suggestive 
of a rolling vessel, insufficiently ballasted. If the 
second appeared to have done the more mischief 
especially at Lixuri, it must be remembered that its 
work of destruction had been facilitated by its one 
great and its many minor predecessors. 

Our house on the 14th of March, judging from 
some of our ceilings, appeared on the first occasion 
to have leant towards the sea. On the 11th of 
May it more than returned to the perpendicular. 
Where the mortar in the ceiling had, after the first 
great shock, overlapped, it left an open space after 
the second. 

Monday^ May 12. A slight earthquake about 
4 A.M., followed soon by a great ringing of bells 
(as usual). Went on board the Trident with Mr. 
Fisher (the chaplain). Bishop Tomlinson lunched 
with L. and me at \ past 1, and dined at mess with 
the officers at \ past 7. He drove in the day to the 
mills and Little Giro. Trident off at 10 p.m. (The 
Bishop took great interest in the mills, especially as 
regarded certain earthquake theories. But no earth- 
quake occurred wliilst he was ashore or at anchor. 
As the friend of Sir Robert Peel, and the attendant 
of Lis death-bed, as well as from his own amiable 
qualities, the Bishop was an interesting character to 
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meet with in Cephalonia, and little did we think 
how nearly he had reached to the end of his career.) 
Tuesday^ May 1 3, Thermometer only 73^. Slight 
jearthquake at 2 a.m. (An earthquake the day before 
and the day after the Bishop's visit ; but none on the 
day itself to gratify his laudable curiosity.) 

Friday, the 16th of May. Went with Resident, 
Eegent, President of Tribunal, and others to Lisuri. 
Sir C. Napier's Court-house, and many houses, split 
and shaken in various parts. Part of the roof and 
front of one house had actually fallen into the 
street. Another quake would bring down some 
houses entirely. 

The next earthquake was on the night of the 3rd 
<>/ June^ after the departure from the island of the 
Prince of Wales. But it would be tedious to detail 
all the earthquakes recorded during that year. 

On the "iXst of June there were three separate (but 
dight) sbocks in the course of the day- On the 26tli 
a/ June^ 9tk^ and 2Srd of July^ there were other 
similar shocks, with the KW. wind generally pre- 
vailing. Perpetual storms were also characteristic 
of this year. On the night of the Wth^ and on the 
nooming of die \2th of August^ iresh shocks took 
place, sufficient to keep up the alarm still prevailing. 

On the 16th of August I had the satisfaction of 
leeiog my family embark for England. The fear on 
my part of earthquakes on their account, more than 

m2 
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t}ieir state of health, made me! rejoice that tbey 
should leate the islands 

After their departure, not requiring many apart- 
ments, I left the big house for a small cottage, built 
chiefly of wood. ' Here I felt perfectly safe, althojigh 
I succeeded an Englishman, who had hastened his 
departure to England, mainly from the dread of 
these terrifying visitations. The cottage was built 
on arches; and the hollows below it, and its near- 
ness to the ground, certainly caused the subterranean 
sounds of the shocks to be very clearly distinguished. 
But the risk of death or serious injury was small in- 
deed when compared with that which my family and 
I had so long incurred in the lai^e house on the 
Mole. Yet my predecessor had been sadly tor- 
mented with visions of his future descent into the 
huge cellar, with the cottage collapsing over him. 

On the SOth of August and the 2Qth and 27th of 
September there were shocks; one of which I did 
not feel, being out walking at the time with a 
friend. 

On the IQth of October I heard, in my solitary 
detached cottage, a strange underground sound | 
during a perfect calm. A slight, scarcely percep- 
tible earthquake followed. I have read explana- 
tions of the sounds that generally precede earth- 
quakes, as arising from the shaking of the timbers 
and furniture of the neighbouring houses before the 
earthquake arrives at one's own house. But no 
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Louses were now near me, nor was there mucli noise 
even in my own house; though the underground 
rumbling and rushing were tolerably loud, I fully 
believe myself, that earthquakes are subterranean, _ 
and are never caused by electricity, ^M 

The early spring of 1863 was very different from 
that of 1862, which was an exceptional year in 
Cephalonia, But there are slight earthquakes every 
year. Writing home on the 11th of January^ 1863, 
I was disagreeably interrupted by a smart brief 
shock* and then inserted at unce an account of my 
visitor. 

On the 16th of March, there occurred in Cepha- 
lonia the most violent huiTicane ever known in the 
memory of the oldest Greek inhabitant. The glass 
fell wonderfully low, Tfic storm raged for about 
twenty minutes. Its breadth was fortunately never 
more tlian a few hundred yards. It destroyed or 
injured a considerable number of olive-trees, 
chiefly belonging to a gentleman who, with his wife, 
formed a part of the pleasant society in which 
we moved. It cinne froui the S. W, Had it come 
from the KW*, I should have expected some ter- 
rible earthquake. It tore up whole trees by the 
:roots- It carried off huge branches, cutting them 
Sieatly as with a knife. It nearly destroyed and ren- 
dered quite uninhabitable one of the houses em- 
Joyed as a soldiers' barracks ; so that the men had 
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to sleep in the school-room tiU sufficient tents oould 
be provided for th^n. 

Thus an earthquake at Lizuri and a hurricane at 
Argostoli had caused the British soldier to fly for his 
life before them within the space of a few montha. 

A slight earthquake on the 25th of Marckj 1863, 
was the last I was destined to experience in Cepha- 
Ionia. On the 10th of April I left for Corfu. 
During the fourteen months I had been on the 
former island, I had recorded twenty-six days on 
which earthquakes took place. But as on some occsr 
sions two and even three shocks occurred in the same 
twenty-four hours, there is little doubt that I may 
reckon at nearly fifty the total amount of the earth- 
quakes which I experienced. 

Of the duration of shocks it is difficult to judge. 
But my belief is that no single shock that I ever 
felt lasted fifteen seconds, and very few more 
than five or six seconds. My belief also is, that 
houses built as modern houses frequently are in 
England at present, would fall like packs of cards 
before such eairthquakes as the two worst that I 
experienced. The houses in Argostoli are usually 
built with double walls of stone, with the inter- 
stices filled with rubble, or fragments of stones ; 
and thus are not easily thrown down. When well 
shaken, however, the loose interior lining of the 
wall helps to create the awful sound of falling and 
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breaking, wliich on one occasion deceived me into 
believing that ninch more damage had been done 
than was really the case. 

Were not these yisitations the chief cause of the 
(ftrength and solidity of the ancient Greek architec- 
ture, as they also are of the gradual disappearance 
of those mighty works of art? In Junej 1863, I 
saw ivhat was a few years ago one of the few re- 
maining pillars of Jupiter Olympus lying broken on 
the ground at Athens, from the effects of an earth- 
quake,^ — still beautiful though fallen. 

The ancients believed, as I have stated at the 
commencement of this chapter^ tliat the sea causes 
the earthquakes. Experience without science may, 
perhaps, give hints to science without experience. 
living for months in uo slight fear of these always 
alarming, and at that time constant \isitors, it is im- 
possible not to form some opinion on the matter. 
I believe, then, that by the action of the winds, the 
ocean is forced occasionally into contact with the 
realms of fire that occupy the centre of the earth ; 
and that the waves, repelled by the flames, generate 
enormous volumes of steam, which rush furiously 
along the hollowSj conveying with them the lava 
of those dark regions. This mass of steam-pro- 
pelled lava seeks everywhere to escape and makes 
for the volcanoes ; and on its passage breaks through 
or violently shakes the crust of the earth where 
it u weakest. 
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TxL pfopdrtKHii thm, to their nearaess to gre^ 
itilcaiioe8y or to main dbannels leading therei 
ooimtries are more or lesa affected by earthquak^^j 
In a calm^ I ima^e ^ihafe tlie sea may thea be re 
treatmg from tbe fires, which it may have befoiil 
approached. Steam may then 6till be generated, ] 
but not with- the same violence as when, in the ] 
inimitable manner described by Homer, Pluto 

** Leap'd froB Ui flupi — ^ kit Htptmne'A arms should laj 
Hit dvk doMUoM «p«i t» liM day." 

C<miparing ideas with the respected and aoiiable 
late Bishop of Gibraltar, at Cephalooia, he assured 
me that he had long entertained the same opinioQ 
as to the manner in whidi earthquakes probably 
originated* I hope, therefore, I may be excused for 
having given vent to a theorj^ which science may 
possibly prove to be wholly unfounded^ and which, 
indeed, must be so if the mystery of earthquakes can 
be fully explained by electricity. 
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CHAPTER X. 

rhe Greek New Year — An exciting Tour of Visits — Unreasonable Complaints 
of England — My strong Belief in the approaching Union — ^Author re- 
quested to make an Address — Motives which actuated Him to comply — 
*' Hop o' my Thumb" — ^A successful Hit — My supposed Speech printed at 
Athens — The true Speech — Greek Hospitality — Projected Address to the 
Author — The English Honorary Members of the new Club, the K^hellerda 
— ^A Greek Christening — Barbarous Treatment of the Baby — Legal Neces- 
sity of the Custom— Festivities in honour of the Royal Wedding — Dinner, 
and lUnminations — Cephalonian Taste calumniated — A romantic Story — 
The Theatre — Modesty at a Discount — The Prima Donna's principal Friend 
— An unchivalrous Exploit — The Prince of Denmark to be King of Greece 
— Beauty to the Rescue — A vainly wished-for Riot — Unfounded Rumours 
of intended Disturbances — The Clubs and Illuminations — Excellent Beha- 
viour of the Masses — Greeks not yet fit for Constitutional Government — 
My Departure on the Greek Good Friday — The Address from the Gentry — 
Reluctantly rejected Addresses. 

On our Christmas-day, 25th of December, 1862, 1 
received a great many visits from my Greek friends : 
and on the 6th of January, 1863, the Greek Christ- 
mas-day, I returned the compliment. Having had 
no sleep all the previous night, on account of the 
dreadful bells, I did not start on my visiting tour 
in the best of humours. But the very flattering 
manner with which I was received in all the 
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houses that I entered, made me soon forget past 
annoyanees. Most of ray friends were stauiicli 
Protectionists, who were all in terrible di^ead of 
possible separation fipom EiigUmd. If, indeedi 
Prince Alfired were to be King of Greece, they 
might be reconcfled iif some degree to the Union ; 
but upon no oilier terms whatever was such an 
idea tolerable. In spites of the many visits which 
I had to pay, oneslady would not let me go for 
half an hour ; during which she poured forth 
copious streaitts. of cidquence which amounted to 
tius, — ^that the beloved Prince Alfred was the only 
Ip^t&peat or praeticaUe solution of the Eastern 
question. In lay visits I found many gentlemen 
also who were furious with the British Government 
for having so suddenly and unexpectedly announced 
that under certain conditions the Islands would be 
ceded to Greece. It was maintained that even the 
demagogues themselves did not reaUy wish the 
cession to take place, and would find some excuse 
for finally voting against the measure. My friend 
Lascarato, who had himself experienced the neces- 
sity of British protection, especially maintained 
this opinion. I, however, could never believe that 
the Rizospasts in the Assembly would dare to belie 
all their past words and acts in the manner con- 
templated by their enemies. I unreservedly assured 
my friends that if that were their sole hope of the 
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aiauitcnance of tlie Protectoratej I considered the 
iessioB of the Islands aa good as carried, I asked 
them why they did not i)otition against the Union, 
uid thus prove to the English that their views 
frere supported by numbers and respectability. 
But the reply al^vays was that they could not 
renture openly to oppose the mshes of the majority. 
In fact intense moral cowardice was always the 
[>riBC]pal featui'e of the Protectionist party. ^^ If," 
I remarked, ^*you will neither speak nor act, nor 
rote against the Unions how can you find fault 
^th the British Government for sanctioning the 
inensure?" But their idea always was, that if the 
question were settled by secret voting the cession 
tvould never be carried. I at once saw how im- 
poisible it was for so timid a party to have much 
effective influence in the country. 

A few days later the same party were rejoicing 
^n;atly at the announcement in the papers that the 
Gr^t Powers were generally opposed to the cession 
contemplated by England. Again the confident 
belief prevailed tliat England would never really 
part Avith the Islands, But 1 myseli* never doubted 
that from the moment that the British Government 
H| held out to the lonians even the conditional 
pmmi^e of the Union, this measure had become a 
eertuinty wliich could not be mucli longer delayed. 

Aleantime I was preparing to fulfil the promise 
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which I had made to my young Greek friends, 
to give them an astronomical and comical magio- 
lantern lecture in their own language. At this 
lecture not only my friends, but the friends of my 
friends were desirous of being present Fresh 
petitions for tickets came to me daily, and I found 
my small party was swelling into a very large one. 
At that time I was expecting in a few days to 
leave the island, probably never to return. My 
lecture would, therefore, necessarily partake of the 
nature of a final entertainment On that account 
I was requested to close the proceedings with a 
farewell address. As much for the novelty of the 
idea, as for any other cause, I consented to under- 
take the difficult task. The published intentions 
of the Government, kno^vn to the whole world, 
rendered friendly allusions to the almost certain 
cession both innocent and natural between an 
Englishman and his Greek friends. I desired also 
to make the Protectionists of Cephalonia under- 
stand that their cause was hopeless if they persisted 
in their moral cowardice spirit of listless inactivity. 
At the same time I could not help feeling for them, 
thus abandoned as they were by the Protectorate 
which had so long supported them. On the other 
hand, I was, as the reader of my History must be 
aware, strongly impressed with the false position of 
England as regarded the Islands. Moreover I 
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could not help feeling some sympathy with the 
ardent aspirations of nationality, whichj in the 
young men of ArgostoU, appeared to mej to be as 
sincere as they were natural. It was with such 
feelings that I composed my farewell speech ; little 
imagining that the good wishes and friendly feelings 
of an individual^ unconnected with politics^ could 
give rise to any erroneous interpretations. More- 
over I naturally attached no importance to the fact 
of iny alluding, as it were privately, to the friendly 
intentions which the Government of England had 
publicly proclaimed. 

The success of an evening party in Argostoli, 
where carriages were scarce and bad, and people 
usually walked, depended greatly on the state of 
the weathen Friday, the 9th of January, the 
day on which I gave my entertainmentj was very 
threatening in the morning, and about five p.m. 
occurred a tremendous thunder-storm, accompanied 
with floods of rain. The latter indeed ceased 
before eight o'clock, the hour of invitation j but 
the state of the roads, the darkness of the night, 
and the probability of more rain all tended to 
diminish the number of my friends. Nevertheless 
(including some persons who slipped uninvited into 
the large room) the company amounted to about 
two hundred ladies and gentlemen* 

With the Professor at my side behhid the sheet, 
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Ilie lecture irent off pretty w^ First came tiie astro- 
nomical part of the performance. Then, for the be* 
nefit of the yoonger portion of the audience, folloved 
" Hop^f-my-Thumb^'' illustrated by many dides. I 
had ample proofs that h^re I was well understood; 
by the continual laughter which greeted my em 
At one moment tiie giantess intercedes willi l3ie 
giant, to spare Hop-o'-my-Thumb and his broihen 
for that night in order that she might make a pie 
of them for a party of giants expected next day to 
dinner. I placed in the mouth of the gianteae 
(whilst coaxing her hideous lord) the most tender 
terms of endearment. Of these ^^ my sotd^^* 7 ^Hcw^ 
(a familiar expression with Greek lovers), pro- 
duced a peal of merriment which would have 
excited the jealousy of Mr. Buckstone in his most 
palmy days. The subsequent comic slides explained 
in Greek, were received with roars of applause. At 
last the time came for me to read off, still behind 
the sheet, my farewell speech. The audacity of 
such an undertaking in Greek, by one with no pre- 
tentions to learning, made me naturally somewhat 
nervous. I spoke, therefore, as fast as when, many 
years before, I had played the part of Young Rapid, 
in " The Cure for the Heart,ache." This, with the 
great size of the room, and the fact that the Pro- 
fessor's Greek resembled the ancient more than the 
modem dialect, prevented my speech from being 
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genei'ally understood by the audience. At mostj 
lao one carried off more than a sentence or two. 
For many days afterwards I was importuned for 
copies, with a view to publication. This I steadily 
ref*used ; reminding my visitors that it was a private 
party at which I had spoken. The Cephalonian 
cdit^^rs behaved like gentlemen, and kept silence in 
accordance with my wishes. But pretended copies 
of the farewell speech found their way to the 
loixmals of Corfu, of Zante, and finally to one in 
Athens. In this last I was ridiculously described 
officially announcing the cession of the Islands ; 
I thought it, therefore, necessary to send a refuta- 
tion to the Athenian editor^ which he duly inserted. 
In consequence of the fuss which had been made 
of so trifling a matter, I destroyed both the Greek 
and English copies of my speech. My Greek 
master also assured me that he had destroyed his 
copy. But some time afterwards, when the affair 
had passed into oblivion, he foimd some fragments 
of the first rough of the translation which he had 
made of iny speech in modern Greek ; and he 
brought it to me. It is tiius that I am now able 
to give almost the exact words of my speech, for 
the benefit of my friends, whether Englishmen or 
Tnnians. For there are many of the latter who can 
read I*]n;^lish perfectly, and may Hke to know wliat 
I regally said on that occasion, even in the English 
version. 
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Translation of the farewell address delivered by 
the author in modem Greek at Argostoli, on the 
9th of January, 1863, at a private entertainment. 

" Ladies and Gentlemen,* 

" I thank you for your company on this oc- 
casion ; and I hope that, in spite of my imperfect 
knowledge of your beautiful language, you have 
been both amused and interested. 

" I believe that the time is rapidly approaching, 
when the connexion of fifty years' duration, between 
Great Britain and the Ionian Islands, will cease for 
ever ; and that ships will soon arrive to bear away 
the British army from these classical shores. But 
this separation will be neither of an unpleasant 
nature, nor ^vill it be the result of violence or 
intrigue. It will, moreover, occasion no humilia- 
tion to cither party. 

'' An electric spark of generous sentiment sud- 
denly struck the hearts of England, and of Greece 
with the pleasant shock of an agreeable surprise, 
and soon spreading into a powerful flame, difl?\ised 
genial warmth amidst former coldness, and burned 
up, like chaffs, the remains of past misunderstand- 
ings. This electric spark was the sudden and 
unanimous cry of Greece, demanding for her King 
Prince Alfred of England ; the son of the deeply 
lamented Prince Consort, and of that illustrious 

* A Greek friend recommended me to change this to "Gentlemen and 
Ladies," according to the custom of those whose language I was using, and 
whom I addressed ! 
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hdj, who as a sovereign is a model to kings, and 
m domestic life is an example to all womankind. 

" It is deeply to be lamented that insurmountable 
obstacles impede the realization of the hopes of 
Greece, so flattering to England. Aspiring Greece, 
Bke an ardent lover, offers her hand to England. 
rhe reply conveys sincere regret that the offer 
cannot be accepted ; and carries with it also much 
c»nsolation. For Greece, though refused the hand, 
obtains the dowry in the shape of the most 
beautiful islands in the world. Soon shall we 
English bid you all farewell. I am confident that 
our separation will be that of friends, whose 
memories will be mutually preserved in pleasing 
recollections. I am certain that I shall always take 
great interest in Greece, and in the Ionian Islands ; 
and especially in Cephalonia, where I have made 
so many agreeable friends and acquaintances. 

" May Greece progress rapidly in civilization and 
good government. May she be one day restored 
to more than her former glory and greatness. I 
Jay to more^ because her ancient glory was 
arnished by the countless evils of a cruel and 
m moral paganism. May Greece henceforth ad- 
/ance on firmer ground under the enlightened 
oanner of Christianity. For Christianity has 
power, not only to raise up fallen nationalities, but 
to bear tlieni onwards to the highest pinnacle of 
freedom, of virtue, and of happiness." 

VOL. ir. N 
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The Greek revolation, towards the dose of 1862, 
was lihe occaaon of the arriyal at Gephalonia of 
many of the partisans of Otho. With two of 

these, General MiHos and Captain ^ I at dif- 

ferent periods in January, 1863, made aoqtuin- 
tance. The general at the time of tke revob 
was Minister of War. He appeared to me to he s 
quiet and respectable man. To the captain I wu 
also inclined at first to show some attention ; fis 
he had done his duty loyally, and to liie last hid 
gallantly fought for his king. But his penonal 
appearance was very wild and unrefined, and 
appeared to corroborate the stories drcuhitod 
regarding his conduct. He was declared to have |i 
himself cut oflf the heads of some of the rebelfl, 
whom his men had shot down. It is possible, 
however, that these stories were greatly exaggerated 
by the lonians, who sjnnpathised with the revolu- 
tionary party. The captain, and other fugitives 
were, however, hospitably treated by the people of 
Argostoli, in spite of the general poverty of the 
country, and of a bad season. 

I had expected to leave Gephalonia at the latter 
end of January. But for various reasons, with 
which it is unnecessary to trouble the reader, my 
departure was delayed for more than two month& 
On the 27th of January I was privately informed 
that the inhabitants intended to present to me a 
farewell address. On learning this fact, I requested 
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that they would wait until the actual day of my 
departure. Meantime, it wa8 resolved that the 
wording of the document should be of such a 
nature as to obtain the signature of all parties in 
the island ; which was done accordingly. 

On the 4th of February I was happy to learn 
that my friend, Lascarato's late sister, had, notwith- 
standing his supposed unorthodox opinions, left 
him a thousand dollars. The sum was small 
indeed, compared to that which the testatrix had 
bequeathed to another brother, but it was never- 
theless very acceptable. 

About this period a new club was established 
in Argostoli, called the KepJielkniaj of which the 
officers of the garrison and myself were cour- 
teously made honorary members. Its President, 
the amiable and gentlemanlike Signor Dallaporta, 
kindly announced the fact in a letter to the Com- 
mandant. The club was better than I expected, as 
regarded the rooms and the furniture. But it was 
very inferior to the clubs of Zante; where the 
gentry are richer than those of Cephalonia, and, 
associating more with the English, imbibe their 
ideas of comfort. 

On the 18th of February two English visitors 

arrived in a yacht at Argostoli; a rare event, as 

strangers travelhng in the islands usually omitted 

Cephalonia in their tour. Their names were Lord 

Garlics of the Blues and Lieutenant Luck of the 

n2 
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Inniskilling Dragoons. They were the guests that 
evening of the officers, and on the following day of 
the Resident. They had left Corfu impressed with 
the belief that the union with Greece was not the 
general wish of the lonians. Englishmen enter- 
tained at the palace invariably imbibed these 
absurdly erroneous views. 

On the 19th February I was present at the 
christening of the second son and eighth child of 
Signor and Signora Lascarato, which took place in 
their own house. Except the officiating priest and 
his attendant boy, I was the only person present 
who was not a relation of the family. The brother 
of Lascarato officiated as godfather. The ceremony 
commenced at 4 p.m. and lasted about an hour. 
It was a truly tedious and, I may say without 
exaggeration, a disgusting affair. The priest gab- 
bled over a great number of prayers in a most 
irreverent and unimpressive manner. Perhaps this 
was the custom ; but it is possible that he considered 
it useless to pray for the child of an excommuni- 
cated man. The uncle godfather held a large 
lighted candle in his hand throughout the ceremony. 
His chief task appeared to be the answering of 
numberless questions. The proceedings were opened 
by a long exhortation by the priest to the devil, 
who appears to be considered as especially present 
and active on such occasions. Amongst other per- 
formances the dirty little boy who officiated as 
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derk squeaked out the Creed, three times succes- 
sively, with the most wonderful rapidity. The last 
twenty minutes of the ceremony were actively 
employed in torturing the baby. After various 
crossings and benedictions it was stripped naked, 
and carried in a cloth by the nurse. The priests 
then burnt a quantity of incense, and poured plenty 
of oil into a large iron caldron, previously half 
filled with tepid water. His reverence now seized 
4he baby, and plunged it three times into the 
caldron. The shrieks and piteous moans of the 
victim may be easily imagined. It was next laid, 
still naked, on its back ; and the priest, with a piece 
of rag soaked in oil, crossed its face, breast, and 
stomach. After this it was turned on its face, and 
the same ceremonies performed on its back. It 
was now put into a cloth, which was held by the 
priest at one end,, and by the godfather at the 
other. In this hammock-like position the baby 
was carried three times round the caldron and 
incense pan. It was then handed to the godfather 
by the priest, and passed on to the mother, and 
finally to the nurse ; all of them successively kissing 
it. I cannot pretend to recollect all the details of 
the baby's martyrdom, but the above description 
of what I do remember will give the reader some 
idea of the cruel barbarity of a Greek christening. 
The enlightened parents would of course have 
gladly dispensed with such abominations. But for 
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the sake of the legal rights of their chUd, it was 
necessary to conform to the custom, and to leave 
everything to the priest. Lascarato assured me 
that children are usually very ill for some days 
after their christening. But my only surprise is that 
they do not frequently die. One can easily fancy 
the ancient Spartans having established similar prac- 
tices in order to be rid of weakly children; but 
they appear to be sadly out of place in these days 
of Christian humanity, and of sacred respect for 
human life. 

The 10th March, 1863, was loyally celebrated at 
Argostoli by the British garrison ; which was the 
more necessary as no entertainment of any kind 
was given by the civil authorities. These contented 
themselves with lighting up their own houses and 
arranging the illumination of the government build- 
ings. The troops assembled on the parade ground 
at 11 A.M., in the presence of a great number of 
Greek ladies and gentlemen, as well as of the few 
English in the island. At twelve o'clock a feu de 
joie was fired, and three cheers given for the royal 
bridal pair. In the evening the officers gave a 
grand banquet to the principal civil authorities, 
including the Resident, Regent, Judges, and other 
important functionaries. There were about a dozen 
Greek guests, and the utmost loyalty and good 
fellowship prevailed. The Resident proposed the 
health of the Queen : and the Commandant that of 
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tlie Prince and Princess of Wales. The toasts were 
drunk with enthusiasm by the Greeks as well as by 
the English; the military band outside playing 
appropriate airs. The cheering was taken up by 
the Greeks io the street, and no one who witnessed 
the scenes that evenmg could doubt of the general 
good feeling that prevailed towards the Queen and 
people of England. The company broke up early 
in order to see the illumii^^ations and hreworkSj 
which, with the numerous transparencies in honor 
of the Prince and Princess^ were very well arranged. 
It was reported to me by some Protectionists that 
OBe of the; transparencies, put up by the Mimici- 
pality, was disrespectful to Her Mujesty the Queen. 
The translation of the inscription was given to me 
HBj '' Long live the Queen, because she promised the 
Union." This appeared to me to be so incredible 
that I hastened myself to read the inscriptioiij Avluch 
1 found to be, ^' Long Uve the Queen who promised 
the Union."* Thus the promise was not repre- 
sented 33 the cause of the good wishes expressed 
for tlie Queen J but only as one of her Majesty's 
benevolent actions deserving of gratitude. So 
readily will party feelings misrepresent the best 
intentions. All the inscriptions, without excep- 
were exceedingly loyal. That in the trans^ 
'ency which ornamented my cottage was in 
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Greek, out of compliment to my GephaloniaB 
friends. 

It was about this period that Lascarato told me 
an anecdote characteristic of the loose morality of 
even the best intentioned lonians. An elderly 
gentleman of fortune resided at lixuri a few yean 
ago, where he married a pretty young lady. Soon 
after his marriage he discovered that his bride wbb 
attached to a young gentleman whom her friends 
had not permitted her to marry in consequence of 
his poverty. Her husband, finding that the attach- 
ment was mutual, and that the gentleman was of 
good character, adopted an extraordinary resolution. 
He immediately applied for and obtained a divorce. 
He then married his late wife to her lover ; himself 
giving away the bride. He next took them into his 
house, and became a father to them; and finally 
(having no natural heirs) he left them his fortune. 
The generosity of the affair in Greek ideas made 
the irregularity of the proceeding a matter of no 
importance. Such facility of divorce is very con- 
ducive to romance, but not equally so to the sanc- 
tity of the marriage tie. 

Although Cephalonia could boast neither of a 
hospital nor of a poor-house, it yet possessed a 
theatre in which operas were performed during the 
winter months. Both externally and internally 
the theatre of Cephalonia was superior to that of 
Corfu. The only established amusement of the 
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is; 



ies of ArgostoU appeared to be attending at the 
Italian opera ; almost all the boxes in which were 
the property of the noble families. Tliose occupied 
by the Resident, the Regent^ and the officers of the 

rrison, were charged for very highly. In fact the 
cers complained that they and the soldiers chiefly 
defrayed the expenses of the performances. Every 
one paid sixpence niglitly to enter his o^\ai box, 
and this was supposed to be the only payment 
made by the Greek gentry in general However 
this may be, the constant attendance at second-rate 
performances, with only about six different operas 
in tlie whole season, is but a poor substitute 
for tlie absence of balls, dinnerSj and evening parties. 
Moreover the keeping up of a theatre in a town 
se population does not exceed ten thousand, 

!n only be done at the expense of better things, 
Certiiiidy hospitals, poor-houses, museums, and such 
like institutions, slioiild take precedence of a theatre 

'civilized conntrios» It was reported that when 
^aptain Murray was the Resident^ he frankly told 
the Cephalonians that the theatre was the curse of 
their country, Botli in Cephalonia and in Zante 
thei*e were frequent disturbances on theatrical mat- 
ters ; involving the committees of management, the 
police authorities, and t!ie audience in general 

In Argostoli, in the winter of 1862-3, there was 
a Prima Donna and a Seconda Donna, each of 
whom yvas supported by a strong party. Tlie 
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Prima DcMuia^ as mi^ be eszpected, had the better 
voice; but^ as was generally siq^osed, bad die 
wone character. Hie SeccMida Donna ivas the 
better actress, and maintained a flpodess r^ntatkyn. 
She had attracted respect from the few admiren of 
modesty, by dedinin^ jnesents whenever diere was 
reason to snqiect the motives of those who proflfered 
them. Strange to say, this nnnsoal virtue was &r 
from enhancing the popularity of the yomig ]$Aj 
with the natives generally. With the English, 
howevOT, it was otibierwise, especially as it was be- 
lieved, and was indeed apparent, that her heaUi 
was very delicate, and that she was sufiering from 
consumption. So long as tbe Resident and the 
British officers and soldiei's were amongst the 
audience, the small native party of the Seconda 
Donna was well supported. She even divided Avith 
her rival the applause of the public. The same 
remark is true as regards her benefit; and she 
bade fiiir to finish her engagement with triumphant 
success. Unfortunately the ver}^ last night of the 
opera season was on a Sunday ; on which account 
only one or two English persons were present on 
the occasion. The consequence was, that free scope 
was given to the unmanly and unchivalrous machi- 
nations of those who wished to degrade and insult 
the Seconda Donna, as the most flattering proof 
of their devotion to the Prima Donna. The whole 
story of this persecution is a sad corroboration of 
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lat unchristian treatment of the feebler sex, of 
hich Lascarato has brought such severe charges 
gainst his countrymen. 
Amongst the principal supporters of the Prima 

onna was Signer . He was a man gene- 

Jly respected, and possessing considerable in- 
iience in the Government. He was also a mar- 
ed man. Yet the great partiality which he dis- 
ayed in favour of the Prima Donna gave rise to 
dl reports which nevertheless I believe were 
ofounded. The improper use, however, which he 
ade of his official position, on the evening in 
lestion, was a matter of universal notoriety. He 
)pears to have thought it necessary to the com- 
[ete triumph of his favorite, that her rival should 
3 inhumanly and publicly sacrificed. In the ab- 
ince of the Resident and of the English generally 
e was, for that evening, completely master of 
le situation. In consequence the Seconda Donna 
as not merely slighted and hissed, but insulted 
id pelted, till she was actually driven olF the stage, 
ith ignominy, never to return. Those in the 
leatre who endeavoured to support her were 
►rcibly ejected by the police. So notorious was 
le part played by the official patron of the Prima 
onna, that one of the English officers congratu- 
.ted him on the next day upon the skilful manner 
I which he had secured the success of his favourite, 
or did he disown the compliment. As I myself 
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onfy oocanonally virited the ilieaAK, moA as I ney^ 
WW personally acquamted witii any <tf the per- 
formers, male or female^ I camiot be sue^iected of 
any partiality in thus recording my opinion of this 
disgracefbl affair. The reader may judge of the 
socnal and political civilization of a country where, 
after fifiy years of British protection, such conduct 
on the part of respectable officials could pass with- 
out any serious notice. 

Towards the end of March, 1863, there were 
g^eat rejoicings in Oephalonia at the news that 
Prince William George of Denmark was to be King 
of Greece. The speedy union of the Seven Islands 
with Greece was consequently ccmsidered as certain. 
On Good Friday, the 3rd April, the Greek steamer 
entered the harbour cdvered with flags, and bring- 
ing mth it the confirmation of the good news. 
Soon afterwards a crowd paraded the town with 
Greek flags, and raised enthusiastic cries in favour 
of union and of the King of Greece. The best feel- 
ing, however, prevailed towards the British garrison. 
Nor was this lessened in consequence of an un- 
pleasant report that the Lord High Commissioner 
had forbidden a meeting at Corfu, under the Arch- 
bishop of that Island, on the absurd pretence of 
an apprehended riot. 

On Sunday the 5th a Te Deum took place in the 
principal church in honor of the supposed new 
King. I say supposed; because it was not till 
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several months later that the Grown of Greece was 
definitiyely accepted by the Prince of Denmark. 
After the Te Dewn a slight disturbance arose in 
the streets in which the youthfiil son of President 
Zervo was a chief performer ; and in which he 
was somewhat roughly treated. His anxious 
mother and his beautiful sister rushed into the 
crowd to rescue their assaulted relatiye. The head 
of another gentleman was broken on the occasion. 
It was however only a slight and partial affair; 
although some persons, endeavored to misrepresent 
its importance. There had long been a very small 
and contemptible republican party, entirely li- 
mited to this Island, which was composed of some 
twenty or thirty tradesmen, but whose chief was 
a member of the Assembly. This party, whilst 
the people were shouting "Long live the King," 
attempted to raise the counter-cry of " Down "with 
the King." At such conduct, some young men 
naturally took offence, and angry words were soon 
exchanged for blows; but the combatants were 
speedily separated, and quiet was restored without 
lifficulty. Yet old feelings of jealousy between 
:he townspeople and the peasantry were still sup- 
posed to exist, and rumours of coming troubles were 
prevalent. Many staunch Protectionists evidently 
svished for what they pretended to fear; hoping 
that if disturbances should arise the English Govern- 
ment would abandon their intentions to grant the 
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Moreover it U probable tkat many dema- 
of the Lombardo school were not reailj 
a&ioere in their expressed desire for that Union, 
irtildil eocild not fail to place many of the Assembly 
politieaUhf on the flhel£ Nevertheless the great mass 
of 1^ people wePBi I believe^ sincere Unionists; 
who now felt much gratitude for the kind intentions 
of Ae English Government. The Protectionists, 
howerer , assured ine confidently that disturbances 
were to be apprehended ; and indeed at one time the 
military had notice to be ready if required, I have 
explained in my history the absiurdity of these pre- 
tended feai^s as regarded Corfu; and they were 
idmost equaUy absurd as regarded the more restless 
OephalonianB. People, who have hitherto been 
tranquil, do not rise against governments at the 
very moment that these are conceding to them aU 
their fondest wishes. 

The anniversar}^ of the Greek Revolution* gave 
occasion to celebrate the acceptation of the Prince 
of Denmark. The rejoicings consisted of peaceable 
processions by day and of brilliant illuminatioES 
by night. The clubs too were most gaily decorateiij 
and were kept open night and day. The proces- 
sions of the peasants and of the artisans, which it 
had been feared would quarrel, acted together 
harmoniously. An excellent spirit of quiet satis- 
faction reigned in the town. Party spirit and 

♦ The 6t1i A[>ril (which the Greeks style the 2&tb Marcli), 1821* 
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irsonal hatreds appeared everywliere to have 
^ven wBj to feelings of general contentTnent and 
)of universal philanthropy. 

As I was fully convinced that there was no 
foundation for the rumours of probable disturb- 
aBces that nighty I amused myselfj in company 
with an English and Greek friend, by walk inn: 
through the streets to see the illnminations ntid 
transparencies, and to read the inH('ri]>tioMs. I also 
went again into the cIuIjs, which I had visited 
in the morning. They were very clahoratt^ly 
decorated with flowers, flags, and various devices. 
There was also an extraordinary number of hand* 
eome prints, displaying the deeds of the Greek 
and Philhellenic heroes of the war of Independence, 
Amongst these figured Lords Byron and Dundunald 
and other Englishmen. At the three principal 
clubs we partook of the ices which were hospitably 
handed to us, and we were everywhere received 
with the most polite and friendly attention , The 
night scene was very gay and exliilarating. The 
streets were crowded with persons of all classes, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the clubs; in 
one of which a band of amateurs played very 

tef^eeably. All the public were admitted into the 
ubs freely; and there was a perpetual succession 
of visitors of all ranks crowding the rooms and 
staircases. But everywhere room was made for 
us, at times under the greatest difficulties, but 
always with complete success. I wag very much 
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surprised at [the quiet^ regularily, and perfect 
sobriety with which this great national rejoicing 
was conducted. There was nothing to annoy the 
most refined Englishman, imless an exception must- 
be made as regards the occaaonally overpo 
odour of garlic. But I hasten over scenes, wldck 
at the time of their occurrence I found both inte^ 
resting and amusing, but which it would be tedioiu 
to describe in detail. All that I saw convinced mt 
that the Greeks are a people who, if still somewhat 
uncivilized, are yet not difficult to manage by those 
who are acquainted with their characters, and who 
take a real interest in their welfisure. I may, however, 
believe all this, and yet doubt the fitness, at the 
present day, of the Greek race for constitutional 
government, in the English sense of the word. 
The most rational and best educated Greeks cherish 
the same doubts ; and of the whole race it may be 
truly said that the enthusiasm for a great nationality 
is greater than that for mere liberty, for which, in 
the extended sense, the mass of the nation are as- 
suredly not yet sufficiently prepared. 

A few days before my final departure from 
Cephalonia I was shoAvn the address which was to 
be presented to me by the Cephalonian gentry. 
I also saw another address signed by fifty boys of 
the public school of Argostoli. This last, however, 
upon due consideration, I thought it best to decline. 
For, written with the frankness and open-hearted- 
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yoathj it contained expressions which, how- 
fever flattering to me, wottld certainly have excited 
ealousy in quarters whose feelings I was then in 
&orae measure bound to respect. But the address 
l^gned by 105 gentlemen of the first families of 
liie islandj I gratefully consented to receive. For 
Its expressions of respect and affection were of a 
private nature^ at which no reasonable being could 
possibl}^ take offence. 

The'lOth of April, 1863, the Greek Good Friday, 
was the day of my departure. This was a misfor- 
tune in the eyes of my Greek friends, as regarded 
their intended demonstrations. A great part of 
that holy day is always passed in the churches by 
the natives ; which fact would be an impediment on 
this occaaion to their proceeding to the place of 
embarkation. However, when the time came, not- 
withstanding that I departed somewhat earlier in 
the afternoon than was generally expected, more 
than fifty gentlemen were in time to be present at 
the farewell scene. The address and the reply were 
both read in Greek, and an additional verbal speech 
was made by one of the principal gentlemen. All 
the speeches were followed by hearty cheering. I 
embarked after a most affectionate leave-taking and 
amidst renewed cheers. I had not long left the 
landing place before I perceived a large additional 
party of gentlemen advancing from the town^ 
whom the sacred duties of the day, or the mistake 
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x^gttrding the Imur, had made too late to bid me 
fiorawdL The address was signed only by suA 
poroons 9^ AVerc considered to be nobles; in coa- 
B&qpmob tif which the middle classes were desirous 
of presaitiiig another address to be sent after me. 
But this propasal, like the mtcnded address of th& 
boySi and from similar motives^ I reluctantly re- 
quested a friend to negative with my grateful thaats. 
Enough had been clone to prove the facility ivith 
whidi aD Englishman could win the affection of 
Qredbi; by substituting warm sympathy for qjM 
contempt^ aiul by making due allowance for tho 
.errors and weaknesses of an incompletely developd 

■ — wwp^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Dce more in Corfu — Battle of Eggs in Lent — Military Sports — Bishop 
Heber*s Widow — ^A Murder in Corfu — Horse-race won by a Greek — British 
Generosity — Sham Siege at Vido — An Exalted Wit and Beauty — Found- 
ling Hospital — Sail for Ithaca — Sappho's Leap — Harbour of Vathy — Castle 
of Ulysses — ^A Descendant of the latter —Fountain of Arethusa — Ithaca a 
Land of Rocks and Goats — A welcome Fountain — " What you please" — A • 
beautiful Walk in Santa Maura— The Right Man in the Right Place— The 
Resident of Santa Maura — Mother versus Father — The Father of the R. C. 
Archbishop — Knowledge of Greek betrayed by a Smile — Ascension Hill 
Festa — A pretty Night Scene — Resolve to visit Athens— The indispensable 
Agent of the British. 

On the 11th of April, 1863, I was once more 
located in Corfu. Contrasting the latter with 
Cephalonia, I was more than ever struck with its 
unrivalled beauty. An equally agreeable contrast 
Avas presented by the bustle and liveliness of the 
people, the numbers of carriages and equestrians, 
and the social gaiety of the place. It was quite a re- 
lief from the monotony and tranquillity of Argostoli. 
Xevertheless, I missed my many Greek friends of 
the latter town ; and associating now chiefly with 
my own countrymen, I returned almost entirely to 
the ordinary routine of colonial life. I la\\d-ViO)L ores. 

o2 
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side of the town, under the patronage of the General. 
Some distinguished English visitors were present ; 
amongst whom were the Duchess of Montrose and 
her daughter, Lady Olivia Graham. Lady Valssc 
machi wns also there, and greatly lamented to me 
the intended cession of the Islands ; the fact of 
which she could scarcely believe. Although now 

Greek by marriage, the widow of Bishop Heber 
was naturally grieved at the severing of the last 
x>litical tie which bound her to her native country. 
This estimable and amiable lady dedicates her time 
o eharitable purposes, in the cause of which she en- 
isted the EngliBh residents ; the loss of whose aid 
she will of course sadly miss* 

About this tijtiej Captain Baillie (brother to the 

Earl of Haddington), Captain of H3LS, Trafalgar^ 

acquainted me with the nuirder of a Greek wine- 

&hop4vCGper in the town. He had been found lying 

dead in the street, alongside of a drunken English 

Bailor, The latter was at first suspected of being 

the murderer. It was aftenvards discovered that 

a Greek boy aided by his nnclc had been the real 

culprit ; and that the uncle had placed the corpse 

close to the sleeping sailor, on purpose to inculpate 

the latter. He had then taken bis victim's keySj 

and carried off all his monev out of the till It was 

with considerable diflacidtyj and after the lapse of 

»ome time, that the murderers were aiTcsted, and 

eventually hanged on the glacis in front of Fort 

Abraham, 
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In the month of April, a depulalion fim Athgii^ I ^ 
on its way to congndnlafte the Prinoe of Denmnk, « 
and headed by Admiral Canaria, touched at Goifii, « 
.where it created great excitement^ and received a 
popular and enthusiastic ovatian. 

On the 22nd of April, the Lord ffigh Commis- ^ 
sioner, in H.M.S. CaradoCj started on hia tour of [ 
the Islands^ where, by all accounts^ he was emej- 
where very coldly receiyed. On the same day the 
races commenced at Corfh. The first day was a 
great triumph for the Gre^s. For the prindpal 
race was won by a horse called ^^ Bella," die i( 
property of Doctor Vrassopulo, and which wtf ( 
ridden by Count AndrucellL The Count came m 
firHt in all the three heats of this race. In the j 
s(!c,()Ti(l lu'jit, however, he crossed a horse ridden by 
iin Kn;^liHh officer. By that act he was, according 
to strict rule, incapacitated both for claiming the 
s(;co!i(l lu^at and for running in the third. But the 
Kn{z:lisli ofliccji's, well knowing the great discontent 
tiuit would arise amongst the Greeks if a rule were | 
enforc(*(l which they could not understand, decided 
that the (Jount should be allowed to run for the 
third heat, and that the second should count for 
nothing, (^ount Andrucelli won the race, and Dr. 
Vrassopulo carried off the cup. But the unsports- 
inan-like decision caused some confusion in the 
betting arrangements, and considerable dissatis- 
faction to many of the English. I was glad, how- 
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ever, that the more generous course had prevailed, 
and that the Greeks had been given the satisfaction 
of seeing a compatriot carrying off the first honors 
at essentially English sports. During the races, I 
received many compliments, regarding the flattering 
proofs of affection that had been given to me on 
leaving Cephalonia ; and which appeared to make 
considerable sensation from the rarity of the cir- 
cumstance as regarded the English in general. 

On the 9th of May, there was a sham siege and 
assault carried on in the island of Vido ; where a 
good luncheon was laid out in the tents for the 
officers and their visitors. The affair, though well 
arranged, was on a small scale ; as only a part of 
the garrison of Corfu reinforced, for the occasion, 
the troops at Vido. But from the picturesque 
nature of the ground, the attack and defence 
manoeuvres formed a pleasing spectacle, which even 
ladies could appreciate. The interest was increased 
by the fact, that some degree of risk was incurred 
by the troops ; as the scaling ladders employed in 
the attack did not quite reach to the top of the 
ditch. But as regarded this difficulty no accident 
occurred. An artilleryman, however, was by the 
hasty discharge of a gun accidentally blown into 
the ditch of the principal work ; and the poor fellow 
died a few hours later in the Vido Hospital. 
Amongst the spectators of the sham fight was the 
young and beautiful Princess of Montenegro, who 
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jm this occasion did not wear any national costumtr 
but was smartly dressed in the Parisian fashion. 
!rhere was also present a staflF captain of the Austrian | 
^my, I had the honor of being introduced to the 
princess, and the conversation (which was carried on 
In French) turning upon the Austrian Captain, I 
^marked, that he could not think much of military 
-movements on so small a scale : as he was aceus^ 
tomed to see large armies frequently mano&uvred 
|Her Highness, however^ quietly replied: — '^At 
home he ha^ seen how armies manoBuvre which are 
.beaten ; but here he has the opportunity of seeing 
Slow they do who win."* 

Three days later I had the honor of sitting 
opposite the Princess, at a grand dinner at tie 
palace. Her Highness looked handsomer than 
ever, not only because the candle-light suited her 
complexion J but also on account of the splendour 
of her national costume. The Greek light cap, the 
embroidered jacket and vest, with magnificent gold 
chains and jewels, formed a dazzling whole, which 
I am not milliner enough to describe. Her brother- 
in-law, the young Count Roma, added to the 
picturesque effect of the scene by his richly em- 
broidered Albanian costume. Some noble Euglisli 
travellers of both sexes, and the Greek exile General 
MUios, whom I had met at Argostoli, completed 

* A romantic interest attaches to the history of this young lady, whose 
husband, the Prince of Montenegro, was assassinated at her side a few years 
ago. 
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with a mmiber of civil and military officials the in- 
teresting party. 

On the 11th of May, accompanied by a Greek 
friend, I visited the Foimdling Hospital, a small 
private looking building. There were only fourteen 
children in the establishment^ chiefly girls. One 
of these was nearly twenty years of age, and rather 
pretty. She was engaged to be married to a shoe- 
maker. There is a circular boXj for the reception 
of babies. It revolves in a hole in the outer wall 
on a spring being touched, which at the same time 
causes the bell to be rung. In Cephalonia, there is 
no establishment of the kind : but there abandoned 
children are put out to nurse in the country. These 
institutions may justly be considered as encourage- 
ments to vice and immorality : but the small 
number of infants apparently sent to the hospital 
in Corfuj forms, I thiok, an honorable testimony to 
the general morality of the Corfiots, 

On the 13th of May, Captain T, and I embarked 
in his little yacht, tlic SyJ_phy to visit the islands 
of Ithaca and Zante. We started at 1 p.m. with 
very httle wind ; and in eight hours we had made 
less than twenty miles* CalmSj or southerly winds^ 
constantly retarded our progress. Until dark we 
did not lose sight of the Citadel j or Mount Sal vat or ; 
but we had ample time for enjoying the pretty 
views to the south of the island. In the night the 
breeze freshenedj and at one moment caused some 
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amusement, as a suddeo lurcli of the little ya^ i 
ejected my servant out of his hammock in the litA 
fore-cabin. During tlie greater part of the follow- 
ing day the absence of breezes made our progm* 
slow and tedious. For several hours we ^m 
ahnost becalmed close under Sappho's Leap; and 
we bad ample opportunity for studying the cele- 
brated precipice ; whilst Ithaca had been in sight 
from an early hour of the day. A breeze spraBj 
bip at sunset, but died away about 10 p.m. Out 
Corfiot sailors were therefore compelled to use tk i 
large oars for the greater part, of the night. At 4 
A.M., on the 15th J we at last dropped anchor in the, 
ptt first sight, lovely little harbour of Vathy, Ai 
day advanced, the rocky barrenness of the surround 
ing hills and mount ainSj detracted not a little from 
the beauty of the scene, NeverthelesSj to most 
visitors, the poetical halo with which the imagina- 
tion encircles the kingdom of Ulysses, gives even to 
barren rocks an air of fertility. 

As it was too early to disturb Count Roma, we 
sent our cards, and a letter of introduction to the ■ 
Eesidency ; and started at 6 a.m; on an exploring I 
expedition. Having obtained a guide we proceeded ' 
first to the Castle of Ulysses, on the toj) of the 
mountain, which is visible from the harbour. The 
ascent, as we made it, was very difficult, and in 
some places dangerously precipitous. A Greek 
hero like Ulysses no doubt habitually surmounted 
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hthe Tieights without mucli risk oi^ fatigue. But it 
•requires considerable faitli to believe that Penelope 
Tv^as in the habit of ascending and descending those 
pathless rocksj whose summit is 2350 feet above 
the level of the sea. Our guide, Georgio Artalaris 
(such, as well as I could make it out, was his name), 
appeared to be an intelligent and respectable man. 
On our way to the foot of the mountam he pointed 
out to nie some fields which were his property, and 
be suddenly dashed into one of them to abuse an 
old woman for trampling down his barley. He 
appeared to me to speak Greek better than any of 
the peasantry of the other islands with whom I 
had conversed. He assured me that the English 
were greatly beloved in the island : but he confessed 
that the Ithacans were in favour of the Union. 
He declared, however, that his countryinen desired 
it only because they believed that United Greece 
would Ix* under the protection of England. Speak- 
ing of Ulysses he remarkedj by way of parenthesis ; 
*' One of whose descendants I am," This was 
said in the quietest manner, and with tlie utmost 
gi'avity ; as if there could be no possible doubt on 
^o matter. 

Georgio Artalaris pointed out to us what he 
called the fotmdations of the once existing Castle 
of Ulysses, But the huge stones had very much 
the appearance of natural rocks untouched by art. 
The exception was u kind of deep underground 
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pit admirably fitted to conceal tlie spoils of brigands 
or to nerve as a dungeon to their victims- After 
re^tescendilig the hill^ we hired a horse and & 
pony in order to ride the greater part of the ^ aj 
ton^Krds the Fountain of Arethusa. We had a long 
and pretty ride tlirough the town of ^^athy and 
alcmgride of the YaUey of Ithaca^ with its imme- 
rons olive-trees and verdant yiqcs. The latter 
generally produce an excellent yearly crop of 
currants. This fertile valley forais a striking con 
trast to the general barrenness of the land. When 
we at length left the road our sure-footed nagu 
carried ns safely up and down a succession of stmf 
hills. But for the last mile and a half we wert, 
compelled to dismount and to proceed on foot to 
our destination, Here the walking, excepting as 
to danger, was much worse^ and more rugged and 
disagreeable than had been the ascent to the Castl? 
of Ulysses. When we reached the fountain (ua- 
classical Goths that we were) we did not think that 
it repaid us for the heat and weariness which it 
had cost us to an-ive there. It is necessary not 
only to be a good classical scholar, but to be a very 
enthusiastic one in order sincerely to see in barren 
rocks, thinly inhabited by peasants and goatSj aland 
of demigods and the traces of a mighty peopla* 



* Any one who has actually scflletl these rocks atid looked down &ii **• 
small and barren land must be lost in admiratioiiT when he thinks of Mr- G^ 
stone's dissertation on ^e Andeni ParliamtriU uflthtica. 
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^or myself I can only say that I was as much 
iisappointed with the Fountain of Arethusa as with 
i;he Castle of Ulysses. And if the classical reader 
iity my ignorance and want of taste, I hope he 
rill at all events give me credit for my candour. 
; am sure that I only express what thousands have 
felt who have visited the island. But it is too 
aucli the fashion with authors to say rather what 
B expected to be said on such subjects, than what 
ihey really think. Why should every traveller 
aread the beaten path instead of selecting his own ? 
rhat of the classical past has been trod by thousands, 
ftntli scarcely any yariety. The present and the 
uture of these islands have chiefly interested 
lie ; and therefore Corfu and Cephalonia are in 
ny eyes infinitely more important than Ithaca, 
hicli was colonized by Cephalonians after it 
lad been very greatly reduced in population and 
wealth. I was perhaps a prejudiced judge that 
day, for I arrived dead beat at the Fountain of 
Arethusa. Yetj on the other hand, never was foun- 
tain more welcome to me, than on that occasion : 
for eagerly and gi-atefully did I imbibe its classic 
streams. The views also from the spot of Ithaca 
itself^ of Cephalonia, of Zante, and of Santa Maura 
formed a whole only surpassed by the inagnificent 
prospect from the summit of the Black Mountain 
in the largest and most national of the Seven 
Islands. 
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On our return to Vathy, we visited the aiDiaW 
QiMUlt Roma^ father-iji-law to Sir George Boweii;' 
and tile only Gix^ek Resident under the Brit 
Protectorate- He khidly invited us to diae wit 
Ilka that day, but we were pressed for time^ 
GOuld not stay. We had tliereibre to take leave 
him at the moment of making his acquaiutam 
Ho^tahty was also pressed upon us by the oflBeei 
of <ie small detachment stationed in the U)\} 
which we had in like manner to decline. We 
^Dibarked at 3 p,m. and sailed at 4 ; when th( 
yacht had been just twelve hours at anchor. 
disBoissed om^ guide well satisfied with liis atteni 
ance ; his charge for which was made in the usual 
Greek phrase of — '^What you please/' Thi.^ 
however, is by no means meant to be taken literally. 
It only, I think, implies tliat an Englishman on 
such occasions is often ready to give more than a 
Greek has the effrontery to demand. 

The baffting winds and calms accompanied us to 
Santa Maura as they had done to Ithaca. At 
6 A.M. on tlie 16th we stuck fast in the mud, a 
few hundred yards from Fort Geoi^ge. We there* 
fore went ashore in our little boat and walked the 
four miles into Amaxiki. It was, a singularly 
beautiful walk through olive groves, orange-trees, 
fig-trees, and almost every variety of foliage and 
flowers. Cherries, plums, and apples abounded, 
in tempting luxuriance and ripeness. We skirted 
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>y the old Cyclopean walls, which we had not time 
io examine, Moreoverj my long stay m Cephalonia 
lad made me familiar with similar antiquities- 
A.fter a hot walk we arrived in the town and were 
nost hospitably received by Baron d'Everton^ the 
ie^identj who established both of na in comfort" 
ible apartments. "VVe had breakfasted on board 
iie yacht : so ha\diig taken a little wine-aud- water, 
we proceeded to the castle in the Sanita boat placed 
It our disposal by the Baron. There we ImichEd 
with the officers of the 9th Regiment ; with one of 
^hom I afterwards wont round the fortifications. 
These are mostly of an old fashioned Venetian kind; 
md do not appear to be very strong. Nevertheless 
ihe French bravely defended them against us for 
»oiBe months in 1809. 

We returned to the Residency, where at dinner 
^at evening the fourth person was the Director of 
ilie police* He was a Cephalonian, and he spoke / 
tn a flattering manner of the warm feelings enter- 
taloed for me by his countrymen. I found the 
conversation of the Baron very interesting. He 
lias been more than twenty years in the Ionian 
Islands; and he appeared to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted mth the people and their language. Alone, 
perhaps, of all the Residents, he was truly the | 
right man in the right place ; and both in his public \ 
and juivate capacity he mahitained a very high 
character. Originally in the service of the Duke 
of Lucca, he had been created a "Batow V^ \m 
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Royal Highness. His family name is Seabriglii 
His tii-st appointment in the Islands had been totk 
Kesideiicy of Cephaloniaj from which he had beea 
removed by Lord Seaton to Santa Maura, He 
estimated the inhabitants of Ithaca at about 12,000; 
&Qd those of Santa Maura about 17,000, But I 
have reason to believe that there are not, at atiy 
one time, so many as 10,000 souls actually present 
in the former. For in aU the Islands a great many 
persons proceed annually for months to Greece, or 
Constantinoplej in order to gain money by field 
and other labours. The Baron gave me some details 
of the whipping given by Sir Charles Napier to a 
noble wife-beater at Argostoli. Attracted by cries 
from a house j Napier had entered it, and found a 
gentleman dragghig his wife by tlie hair with one 
hand and pommelling her well with the other. Sir 
Charles immediately gave him a good thrashing, 
and then compelled his chief of police to carry a 
message to his victimj oflFering satisfaction, wdth the 
results I have already elsewhere recorded. Not- 
withstanding that Napier had built so many public 
edifices, and constructed so many roads, he yet left 
(said the Baron) 12j000 doUars in the then separate 
chest of Cephalonia. I mentioned to the Baron 
that the son of the gentleman whom Napier had 
chastised kept Sir Charles' portrait in his house, 
and highly honored his memory ; adding that the 
fact surprised me. But the Baron replied, " You 
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must remember that if Napier chastised his father^ 
it was solely in defence of his mother," 

On Sunday, the 17th of May, Captain T. and I, 
leaving the mud-stranded yacht to follow us when 
possible, returned to Corfu by the weekly steamer. 
The Baron walked down with us to the Sanita boat : 
and whilst passing througli the town (Aniaxiki), I 
was much struck with the generally mean appear- 
ance of the houses. The upper parts of the latter 
are usually built of woodj in a rough fashionj sup- 
ported by transverse beams and by bars of iron . 
with the view of withstanding earthquakes. As 
we neared the boat an elderly man, somewhat 
shabbily dressed^ saluted me, and shook my hand 
and asked me if I were going to Corfu, When he 
had passed the Baron told me that he -w^as the 
father of the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Corfu. 
It appears that there are still 6,000 Catholics in 
the principal island. 

Amongst our feUow^passengers in the steamer 
were a senator, his wife, and his pretty daughter. 
This party embarked under a salute of nine guns 
from the castle. There was a solid breakfast on 
board at ten, of which I did not partake, having 
already breakfasted at the Residency, But we 
made our appearance at the dinner; which was 
in the Russian fashion, and by no means bad, I 
found myself seated opposite the senatorial family. 
They conversed in Greek ; but much too rabidly 
i VOL. 11, p 



I for me to follow th^m mth comfort. But I com- 
Ijprehended much of what they said ; and when they 
I comnjeDced talking of England and EnglishmCTj I 
I could not help smiling. The lady observing thk, 

ieaid to her husband^ mil in Greek, *' I do believe 
the gentleman understands what we are saying." 
** Only a little,'' was my reply, in the same ku- 
|gnage, We^ however, earned on the conversation 
kin Italian till the dinner was over. Subsequently 
|J talked a good deal with the senator on deck* 
[As he had been very lately appointed to his honor- 
)able and well-paid post, 1 expected to meet in him 
|s cordial supporter of the Government. I was 
I astonished to find him, on the contraiy, nearly m 
mueh disgusted with the prevalent despotism, &s 
were those lonians who had been lately ejected 
from office. At half-past 5 p.m. I again landed at 
Corfu, the unrivalled supremacy of which had not 
been weakened in my mind by the sight of either 
Ithaca or of Santa Mam^a. 

My stay in the capital on this occasion lasted only 
a fortnight ; during which only one event occurred 
worthy of mention, namely, the two days' Festa at 
Ascension Hill. The weather was magnificent, and 
the throng of visitors very great. Ascension Hill) 
not far from the country-house of the Lord High 
Commissioner, is one of the prettiest spots in the 
island. The undulating groimds, the green grass, 
the fine olive groves, with the occasional openings 
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displaying views of the bay and citadel on one side, 
and of the Hyllaic harbour on the other, formed a 
whole indescribably charming.* The festa com- 
menced on the evening of the 20th of May, and 
lasted the whole of the next day. The crowds of 
carriages and of pedestrians that visited the scene 
were truly astonishing. I first visited it at 11 
o'clock on Wednesday night on horseback, and was 
taken by surprise at the brilliancy of the affair. 
The open space on the top of the hill was nearly 
encircled with booths gaily illuminated, and con- 
taining various kinds of small merchandise for sale, 
as well as sweetmeats and refreshments. The sur- 
rounding trees were lit up with lamps, and every 
part of the grounds was swarming with both sexes. 
The carriages were not permitted to advance be- 
yond a certain point. Even on horseback I found 
mj'self so much in the way that night, amidst the 
dense crowds, that I did not remain very long. 
The next day the general attendance was still 
gi'eater, being augmented by nearly all the English, 
few of whom were present the previous night. The 
playing of a regimental band also added to the 
atti*actions of the second day. The chief amuse- 
ments of the people consisted in the indefatigable 
dancing of the Sirto and the Bomaika ; whilst the 
ladies and gentlemen walked about or sat eating 

♦ This forms the subject of one of Mr. Lear's beautiful sketches of tlie Ionian 
Islaods, lately published in London. 
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iccft under the olive trees. The rich dresses, gold- 

I embroiderecl jackets, and picturesque caps of tliei 

! peasants, especially of the femaleSj gave a nationali 

aspect to the exhilarating scene. For strangers] 

' who desire during a brief visit to see at a glan< 

I the geutrj' and peasantry of Corfu, no better opp< 

tunity could be found +^<\r the attendance at the 

annual Ascension 



Being now about to 
I termined (however m\ 
* shortest road) to visit 



eed to England, I de- 
it deviated from tlii 
ms by the way. My 



first operation was to appi^ to that indispensable 
I agent of the Britlshj Mr, imes Taylor, He pr* 
. cured for my friend and ua the passports and also 

the permits^ without which iven an EngliBh official 
could not leave these Austrian-like governed Islands; 
and he also recommended to me the best manner 
in which to prosecute my journey. 
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On the 30th of May Captain T- 



- and I started 
(for Athens in the steamer Byzmitmm. Such was 
the then disorganized state of the capital of Greece, 
tend of it^ rabble army (a detachment of which 
had lately committed a horrible outrage in Athens), 
Ihat I was strongly advised by every one to defer 
ay journey thither for the present. Even my 
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Mend T (who had visited Atheuj* before, and 

llierefoiv' did not feel inclined to a second joureey 
attefndcHl liy prnjoiml ri§k) was silent only in cod- 
aequenct' of his lireviously made promise to accoffl- 
{way ine. By the Tery steamer in which we >vere 
to leave Corfu, two officers of the 9th had just 
returned ufter Iiaving been robbed of evTrvi;hiiig 
on the hei^dits vi' Peutilicus. Nor \\m this alL 
Captain Parker, about on 1 >ur before we staned, 
called upon me to my that he had received a 
telegraphic order to proceed immediately to Patras ; 
from which he concluded that some disturbances 
wwe apprehended- All my English friends, high, 
and low, male and female, advised me to abandon 
my resolution, and to proceed direct to England. 
But I was detennincd not to lose the opportunity, 
which 3night never return ; as the cession of the 
Ionian Islands to Greece was likely to prevent my 
revisiting this part of the world, I therefore 
turned a deaf ear to all dissuasions. And widi 
regard to my travelling companion, m whose face 
I distinctly read decided disapprobation of my 
obstinacy, I adopted the plan of never appearing 
to doul)t that he meant to keep his promise, Withi 
regard to danger, I argued that the fact that 
English officers had been so lately robbed made 
the re-occurrence of a similar catastrophe extremely 
unlikely for some tune to come. I added that the 
officers who had been robbed had ventured out of 
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Athens ■ whereas we should take care to keep within 
the town* To be brief^ we started. 

As we wei'C walking down to the boat, with Sir 
Spiridion Valaoriti, we met one of the officers 
lately robbed at Athens, who had just landed from 
the steamer. It was not a very encouraging meet- 
ing. So, especially thouglvt my companion ; who 
stayed to hear particulars ; whilst I passed quickly 
on to the boatj dreading the effects of discussions. 
It appeal's that several brigands, with cocked pistols 
ill their hands, had relieved the officers of their 
watches and purses, in spite of the warning of their 
guiJe^ who had proclaimed that they were English- 
men. Tlie robbers were overheard by the former 
proposing to bind the officers : but eventually the 
latter were suffered to depart uninjured. 

Sir Spiridion Valaoriti was acquainted Avith the 
captain of the Greek steamer, to introduce me to 
whom, as well m to see me comfortable, he accom- 
Ipauied us on l>oard. The captain was the first man to 
hnpart to us any consolation with I'egard to our gen- 
erally condemned expedition. He assured us that he 
did not think any harni would happen to us i£ we 
did not go outside of Athens itaelf. And as to the 
lathmus of Corintli, a strong guard rendered its 

Kjge perfectly secure, 
'e arrived at Cephalouia about six o'clock the 
following morning, and remained there at anchor 
till Imlf-past eight My old friend, tlic harbour 
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master, kindly placed the Sanita-boat at my disposd 
for going to and ftt)m the shore. The gentry of 
Argostoli were asleep at that hour with few ex- 
ceptions. I therefore saw only my friends Lascarato 
and Rasis, and two other gentlemen, whom 1 knew 
by sight. I regretted very much the arriving at 
so early an hour, which prevented my seeing most 
of those from whom, six weeks before, I had taken 
an affectionate farewell But in the warm weather 
the Greek gentry walk about or sit up the greater 
part of the night; and they consequently take their 
soundest sleep in the early morning. Moreover I 
had been expected to arrive only by the Austrian 
steamer which we met at the mouth of the harbour 
on our way to Zante. At the latter we arrived 
about noon. That island was looking even more 
lovely than wluni I liad visited it in the previous 
autuinii. The day was so hot that we remained 
quietly on board till half-past 4 p.m. 

A young Zantiot gentleman, who had relatives 
in Cephalonia, liad been my fellow passenger from 
Corfu to Zante. AVe had made acquaintance ; and, 
on his learning my name, he had asked for niv 
card and had given me his photograph. On his 
going ashore I requested him to acquaint Judge 
Typaldo that I should call at his house in the 
course of the day, and he promised to do so. I 
afterwards learned that he sent his servant to 
announce my approaching visit ; and, that iny name 
might be understood, the messenger was charged to 
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show my card to Signor Tvpaldo, and then to 
restore it to his master. The puzzled servant 
simply told the Judge that I was coming to call 
on him, and wanted my card back when he had 
read it ! 

In the afternoon T and I went ashore to 

arrange about our dinner ; as the steamer was not 
to start till the middle of the night, and it supplied 
us with no meals while at anchor. We went to 
the only hotel or rather inn ; but ^ve found that 
we could get no dinner there on so short a warning. 
However, a guide that I employed took me to 
the house of GaVjriel Jlacri, the garrison grocer; 
and he promised to provide us with a good meal 
by eiglit o'clock in tlie evening. The title of grocer 
inadequately represented the business of Macri. 
For his shop contained not only the wares of a 
grocer^ but those also of almost cveiy other trade 
and manufacture, I next proceeded with my 
guide to call on my friend the President of the 
Tribunal, and his amiable lady. They kindly 

pressed me to send for my friend T^ to come 

to them also. One of their country relations had 
passed the morning with them : so that, contrary 
to their usual practice, tliey had this day followed 
the national custom of dining early. Their ordi- 
nary dinner hour, however, was seven; and had I 
written to announce my arrival they would have 
got up a dinner party for us. It ivas now nrrangod 
timt we shnnhl pn^^ the day wlt\\ t\\em, Q:y.e^i;j'C\Tv% 



for the periud v^'hich would be occupied by t>w 
dUmer at Macri's. 

After a ImicLeon of wine ami fruit, our kind 
hosts took us a drive into the country. First we 
called at the country house of the Resident, on % 
hill £»ituate(l ahove a beautiful grove of olives, 
which extended to the sea-ioast. I have seldom 
fieen a lovelier i?iK)t. We found 51 n^. Wode house 
and lier niece at hotue^ and were most politely re- 
ceived. From thence we drove to the country seat 
of Count Lunzi, whom 1 had visited in the pre- 
vious autunuh On our way we met the Countess 
and her family taking an auniig in their carriage; 
so that I wa^ again deprived of the pleasure of 
making her acquaintance. 

We found Count Lunzi at home, as polite and 
nmiahle as ever. We w^ere sliown over his beautiful 
garden and grounds, and partook of his hospitable 
refreshments. The Count is a gentleman, of whom 
the loniaiis should be justly proud, as indeed is the 
case with all persons of respectahility. But mtU 
reganl to the masses, it is as shameful as it is true, 
that Signer Lonihardoj of questionable fame, would 
any day ol)ttdn more votes from the Sincliti even 
of Zante, than w^ould the excellent gentleman whom 
Signor Typaldo (no bad judge) described as, in 
every sense of the words, '' The first man in all the 
Ionian Islands.'' From the lips of such a man, so 
universally respected, and well known moreover to 
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be thoroughly independent, I coidd not but feel 
proud of the compliment which he paid me. In 
reply to some observation made to him by Signor 
^jpaldo^ the Count turned to me and said: '^Had 
PP Englishmen been like you the union mth 
Greece would never have taken place." Such a 
testimony from such a source I shall always con- 
sider as second only in value to the address of the 
105 gentlemen of Gephalonia. 

After rctmiimg to town, T and I left our hosts 

for a time to eat the dinner which we had ordered. 
We sat down at what would have been considered 
a fashionable hour in the London season, namely^ 
at half-past eight. Young Macri, a Cephalonian by 
birth, superintended our meal, whilst his servant 
waited on us. We fared very well : for rarely in 
the Ionian Islands have I eaten such tender and 
well cooked mutton, or drunk better drauglit beer. 
Moreover, nothing could exceed the civility and 
attention with which we wei^e treated. Nor did we 
consider the charge of five shillings a head to be 
high, considering the trouble it had taken to pro- 
cure a dinner for us, on so short a notice. We 
afterwards returned to the house of the hospitable 
Chief Judge, to take our coffee, and to pass the 
evening, Signor Gaeta, lately removed from being 
Judge of Cephalonia, was of the party, and en- 
livened us by his agreeable conversation. I was a 
little joked about the supposed anxiety that I had 
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dMnm to have my visiting card returned ta me. 
But on my denying the accusation, they at once 
pereeived, from the injunction which he had given 
to las servant, that the young Zantiot had been 
drterniLTied not to lose the only souvenir that h« 
po«essed of his new friend. 

Sign or Typaldo is a Cepbaloman, and is proud 
of Ub native island. He assured me that a great 
BUHQ^ of the most thriving shop-keepers in Zaute 
ace Cephalonians, whom he considers to be more 
enterprising than the Zanriots, He had himsdf, 
however, lived chiefly in Zante and in Italy. He 
infinrmed me that there had been five assassinations 
m Zante within the last week. Yet he did not 
estimate thu naiiunl avt^m^t; of muixLcrs at luoft 
than twenty-five. When the English first took 
possession of the Islands, the assassinations averaged 
one a day in this island, according to Doctor Davy. 
Its population is very inferior to that of Cephalonia 
in honesty and morality. But as regards civiliza- 
tion, there is, I think, little, if any diflerence. The 
gentry of the place complain that the British Pro- 
tectorate has shown itself indifierent to the state of 
the country, taking no proper steps to apprehend 
or convict the assassins. I was assured that the 
frequent murders are generally committed with the 
most perfect impunity. 

Captain T and I re-embarked at midnight: 

but we did not proceed on our voyage till six the 
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next morning, the first of June. Amongst our new ^ 
passengers were the Regent of Santa Mauraj and ( 
his charming lady, who was the daughter of the 
Regent of Zante. We touched at Missolonghi in 
the afternoon, so interesting on account of the death 
of Byron, and also for its brave subsequent defence 
by the Greeks. Here a retired Colonel of Infantry 
came on board, who appeared to me to be quite an 
original character. He was a rough, large^ coarse 
old man^ queerly dressed in a half civil, half military 
costume. His closely cropped grey hair, and short 
white bristling moustachios, added to his strange 
appearance. He had long served under Otho, and 
he adhered to his king to the last, like a true and 
loyal soldier. With us, though surrounded by 
countrvTuen who enthusiastically favoured the new 
order of thingSj he took no pains to conceal his 
intense disgust against the revolution and all its 
abettors, A young officer of the regular army also 
came on board, having been ordered up to Athens. 
It appears that the regulars and the National Guard 
at Missolonghi had recently come to blows; the 
latter desiring to take possession of the barracks, 
and the former refusing to give them up. Some 
blood had been shed ; but the National Guard liad 
prevailed ; and the commander of the small detach- 
ment of the regulars had been ordered to head- 
quarters to explain his conduct. The young officer 
came on board accompanied by liis sisters, and did 
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; 1^ to be in muck dl^tressw iDdeed no ooe 
10 thmk tkai he would be punished; and it 
» yery probable that he hiid only done his duty. 

Wc anchored at Patras about noon. Captain 
Pttloer ^nt a boat to U3 from H31,S. Lijhf; the 
middy' in eomniEnd of which, after transacttD^ 
1)iisiijea& with our captmn^ informed me that the 
bost was at my sezrice to go adiore if I pleesed 
I di^cided on 6ist Tmting Captain Parker on bosrd 
Mi dAp ; and I took with me the Regent of Zante 
fliid Ids lady, that they might have an opportunity 
<^Meiiij ' vessel We were kindly and hospitably 
leoeivec.. Later in the day the passengers of the 
Syzanliwn went aighorep to ifee the tonia ; and six 
of us, including our captain, and the Kegent and 
his wife, dined at the Great Britain Hotel A very 
tolerable dinner was ser\^ed up to us in the Greek 
fashion, at six shillings a head. Aftenvards we 
walked about this handsomest of Greek town^ 
which has about 22,000 inhabitants. \'olunteer 
drilling of the newly enrolled National Guards was 
the prevalent fashion of the day. I observed one 
squad at drill ; the privates of which appeared 
mostly to be young shopkeepers. They had no 
uniforms as yet, but they carried muskets with 
fixed bayonets ; and they marched and performed 
their exercises very passably. Some of the houses 
in the streets had a handsome and comfortable 
aspect, — giving an appearance of wealth for which 
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'. was not prepared. We when tired of walking 
vent and sat at one of the numerous tables in front 
)f the great hotel of the place to eat ices, and to 
ook at the crowds of promenaders. Finally we 
)aid a visit to the Casino or Reading Club, a large 
md handsome building, where we saw French and 
[talian as well as Greek journals, and where refresh- 
nents were offered to us. On oui* lea^dng the 
building to proceed to the Mole, one of my fellow 
passengers said to me : " Your name is well known 
lere : for, on my mentioning it to the gentlemen at 

;he Casino, they said, Monsieur , of Cepha- 

onia, we know all about him." AVe were all on 
)oard by half-past nine that night. On my way to 
;he vessel, I was informed that some soldiei's, who 
lad lately deserted from the 9th Regmient at Santa 
Maura, had given themselves up to the officers of 
H.M.S. Li fey J in a state of starvation; so little aid 
3r countenance had they received from the Greeks. 
Tuesday, the 2nd of June, we started at about 
lialf-past eight a.m., just after a boat from the 
Llfey had brought me a despatch from Captahi 
Parker, for Captain Hillyar, of H.M.S. Queen, at 
the Piraeus. We reached Naupactus (Lepaiito) 
ibout half-past nine. The town has about 2500 
inhabitants. The scenery in the gulf was very 
beautiful; but I shall not expatiate on what has 
been already so often described. At the ten o'clock 
breakfast on board there were great discussion 
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0% in Greek, between the old colonel and 
•ome of dnr other passengers. The foi-mer, now^ 
i8 stoolfy defended King Otho with words, as he 
had heea latdy ready to do mth his sword ; had Ms 
offie^rs and men but obeyed him. He boldij 
acensed the Greeks of being wholly devoid of 
patriotism; and of seeking only each his own in- 
terests. He had been placed for the present on tte 
retired lisi^ by the revolutionary government. Bat 
. Hub appeared to be no punishment to him ; for he 
dedared that he would not again serve in the 
regular army, where " they had forgotten to obey/* 
He, however, added^ that if the new king should 
ask him to assist in the organization of the Kational 
Guard, he would serve his Majesty for that purpose. 
The colonel took no i^ains to soothe his opponcntSj 
whilst disputing with them. On the conti'ary, 
though they were manj^j and he but one, they were 
far more polite to him, than he to them. I could 
not help admiring his boIdnesSj although regretting 
his want of discretion, which offended the passengers^ 
in spite of their ostensible forbearance. Even the 
jolly captain of the steamer was, in his good 
humoured way, indignant at the colonel's language. 
For he shortly afterwards observed to me, with a 
sneer, " If you opened his paunch, you would find 
it stuffed full of Otho." I suspectj in spite of their 
external appearance of moderation, that several of 
the passengers would not have objected practically 
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to test the truth of the captain s suspicions. But 
the fi^aiikness of the old soldier amused me. He 
laughed at the idea of the independence of 
Greece; which obeyed, lie declared, the will of 
Enghuid, France, and Russia. Yet there was not 
much sense in his reproach : for how could a small, 
half'cl\^lized kingdom be entirely independent of 
the favour and protection of the Great Powers ? It 
is folly and raeaimess to reproach* any one with a 
misfortune, which it is impossible for him by any 
means to avert. In the course of this breakfast 
my health was proposed as a PhilheUene, by tlie 
Regent of Santa Maura. The toast was drunk in 
a most friendly manner by all the company-, in* 
chiduig tlie ladies; and I felt already as if I were 
amongst old friends. The great popularit}^ of 
England and Englishmen amongst tlie Greek race 
was, at this time, very remarkable; though I do 
not pretend that my own case was not in some 
degree exceptional and personal. Still ,the feelnig 
that my countr)^ was so highly esteemedj and 
hoiiort^d, added very gi'eatly to the interest which, 
in i^pite of all their faults (the result chieHy of cir- 
cumstances), I already felt for the Hellenic race. 

At Vnstizza, where we arrived at 11 a.m., a pretty 
young Greek bride and ht^r husband left us. She 
was returning with her liusband after a week of 
their honeymoon spent at Patras. Here also a 
considerable number of fresh passengers embarked^ 

VOL. 11. q 
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mcludiiig Mme wild lookxDg chieftains in AlbaniaD 
oestumesw At aU ihe j^es at wliich we touched 
everjrthingaiqjetredtobequietaudoi^^ Thm 
were no vkdble oigBS of a revotution ; nothing to 
justify the prognostiGstions which my friends in 
C<Nrfo had so fiberaify pronaunced to discourage 
me from imdartaldbig my journey. ^ -i; 
An <fce way from Zante to the PirsetiSj our fel- 

low^passenger^ Signcva C , had formed the 

principal attraction and ornament of the joumej. 
Sbe reminded me^ but in a pleasing and immacidate 
manner, of liiose eharming women of antiquity 
who have been handed down in immortal worfa 
for the adnurafion of posterity. In the classic ages^ 
the modest Greek women, jealously immured m 
their houses, and almost wholly illiterate, were 
unfitted to be the constant companions of highly 
educated men. In consequence^ the society of 
women better educated, though less mode^ luecamc 
an indispensable necessity. Thus a great blow wil 
given to virtue and moral ity< Indeed these quali* 
ties, the most precious ornaments of the w^er 
sex, began to appear contemptible to men intoxi- 
cated with the wit and wisdom of the charming 
Aspasias of the age. The modem Greeks have not 
yet entirely shaken off the old prejudice in favour 
of immured and uneducated wives. But "even 
Eastern Christianity has been sufficient to shake ite 
empire considerably; and it is to be hoped that it 
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I gradually disappear altogether. The qualities 
ich exercised so great a fascination in the nn- 
ncipled mistresses of pagan antiquity will be 
lanced a hundred fold when developt'd and 
souraged in the chaste wives of a Christian age. 
e charming lady whose character has given rise 
lliese remarks is a liviog proof that pure morality 
Qpletes the perfection of mind and body; and 
A it is no longer necessary, as in the dajs of 
ricles, for a Greek lady to become vicious in 
ler to please, nor to fall morally in order to rise 
ellectually. Thoroughly well uiformed in Greek 

i Ionian affairs^ Signora C ^ when she dis- 

irsed on these subjects was listened to by the 
isengers with admiring attentiou. Friendly and 
able to all, and familiar to none, youDg, hand* 
ne, and elegant, she contributed greatly to the 
•asure of the voyage, and became the centre 
int round which her felloW'traveUei-s revolved by 

* laws of mental as well as of personal attraction. 
We touched at Galaxidia at half-past one in the 
emoon, and reached Salona by two. Mount 
.massus rose visibly to the north-east; and during 

* whole day we greatly enjoyed the delightful 
kxy. Passengers in various costumes^ landing 
kibarking at everyplace we touched at, together 
in the political excitement and the contmdictory 
mours everywhere ailoatj put to fliglit all [jossi- 
ity of dulness. We stayed many hours at Salowa^^ 
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where, 001116' of us took a long walk iiito the 
coontiy. Amongst our party was a stotit-looking 
cKieftain in the Albanian costume^ with a brother 
and a fittile nephew and niece siuiilarlj attired 
He was a large proprietor at Vostizzaj which place 
he represented in the National Convention, We 
proceeded as fer as the commencement of a most 
beantifiillj cultivated green valley, extending ftir 
iher than Ihe eye could see in a chain of bold and 
pietaresqne hilk. We were informed that it would 
not be safe text us to proceed far in that direction, 
est -we should be carried off to the mountains by 
HePenic brigands ; but we enjoyed our walk greatly 
notwithstanding. We did not steam away from 
Salona till midnight j and I never quite imder- 
stood why we thus wasted so many houi-s opposite 
to that little village- 

Wednesday^ drd June. We arrived at about 
4 A.M. at Acrocorinth, and proceeded to Corinth. 
There we had a distant view of the Acropolis. We 
disembarked at 5.30 A.M., after taking leave of the 
Regent and his wife, who were to return to Santa 
Maura by the same steamer. Carriages, and an 
omnibus with four horses, were waiting to take us 

across the Isthmus. T and I chose the latter 

conveyjance. There was a separate conveyance to 
carry the luggage, which was guarded by some in- 
fantry soldiers. Mounted guards were supposed to 
keep the carriages in sight ; but as the latter started 
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Eeparately, the task of the soldiers was not oasy, and 
was not acciiratdv fulfilled. However we found all 
along the sides of the roacl, eF^pecially amongst the 
trees and underwood, about every five hundred 
yards^ a couple of soldiers of the line stationed in 
loose order. Some we found standing ; othei*s were 
fitting or lying under tre(?3; otliers again were 
perchedj musket in hand, in their branches. Wo 
did not meet a single native on tlie roarl, and the 
Isthmus appeared like an uninhabited country. 

Soon after we arrived at Kahimaki we were 
startled by an imcxpected episode, but one YQvy 
characteristic of the state of the country. I \vm in 
the upper room of the little inn, wben I heard a 
shot fired about half a mile off. About an hour later 
two wounded soldiers were brought to the village 
in a vehiek*. It appears that they had formed a part 
of the higgage escort, and liad got up on the wag- 
gon to take things easy, Tlieir young sergeant 
ordered them to descend ; tmd as they hesitated to 
obey him he fired his^pistol at them, and wounded 
tlieni both with the one discharge. There happened 
to be a siirgeon amongst our fellow-passengers, who 
volunteered his services to the wounded men In the 
lower room of the inn. A ball had passed through 
the arm of one of thenij and it wiis feared that it 
would eventually be a ease of amputation. But 
for the present his arm was merely bound up with 
coarse bandages. The other man was very slightly 
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wounded. Whilst the more serious case was being 
attended to, the sergeant came in to look after Hs 
victim. The latter said to hiin, *' We are frieuds ; 
why did you ivish to murder me?" There were 
plenty of officeis and privates of the National Guard 
fltending abaut ; but no one ventured to interfere, 
or to arrest the sergeant, as he belonged to the 
regiilarB, He wa« a tall, fine young fellow, and 
took the matter very coolly > Perhaps, considermg 
the mutinous state of the army, he had done after 
all no more than his duty. But he pretended that 
the affair had been entirely accidental ; and, to cover 
the national honofj all the natives present accepted 
the explanation as satisfactorj\ But the man who 
was likely to lose his arm took a different view of 
the case, in which he was supported by the other 
wounded soldier. The military detachment^ in- 
cluding the wounded^ proceeded with us to the 
Pirajua But we had to wait four hours at Kala- 
maki before we could embark, I never in my life 
experienced in any part of Europe such a waste of 
time as repeatedly occurred on my journey from 
Corfu to Athens, Before starting we learned from 
a member of the National Convention, just arrived 
from the capital, that the Prince of Denmark bad 
at length definitely accepted the crown of Greece; 
and great was the general satisfaction at the news. 
While still in the innj I was surprised by tfce 
arrival of my friend the Ptegent and his fair wife, of 
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rhom we had taken leave at Corinth- It appears 
hat finding that their steamer would not leave before 
he evening, they resolved to take a pleasure trip 
o Kalamakij retumiag with the next set of passeu- 
fers coming from the Pira3us. I could not hel2> 
SiXpressing my surprise at the courage of the lady 
n thus voluntarily crossing the Isthmus of Corinth 
;wice in one morning. To be sure there were 
fuardsj horse and foot; but, in the mutinous state 
rf the army, the soldiers excited a distrust second 
>iily to that caused by the brigands. At this very 
ime the regular soldiers were occasionally amusing 
themselves by tiring off tlieir ammunition ; appa- 
rently with no other object than to make a noise 
md alann quiet people. I began to think that the 
>ld colonel was not fai* >\a^ong in his resolution to 
iave nothing further to do with such an ai^my. 
After once more taking leave of my Santa Maura 

iiendSj and wishing them a safe return, T and 

t embarked for the Pirseus in a small, dirty, and 
aiserably crowded steamer. Constant rain and a 
violent thunder-stormj accompanied us to the famous 
>ort of Attica, so that the classical scenery was almost 
entirely obsiiured by mist and darkness. We arrived 
lafely, however ; and on my way to shore I left at 
S.5LS. Queen the despatch for Captain Hilly ar 
with which I had been entrusted. There were no 
Less than thirteen vessels of war in the harbour, 
Fonauig a fine spectacle^ and displaying the flags of 
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^glfliid, France, Rfwb, Aimria, Saidmrn, SpAic, 
Greece, and TuAw- 

Id the town of Piratu^. as at KalamakL I wi5 
tery macli «tniek at tlie conltision and disnrgam- 
Eaticm of the army, A great deal of time wi? 
lakefi up in getting tlie isinall detacbment of twenK 
. ii£ii out of the iteamer* But at kst the sergeaiLt 
purdlied away to the barracks with his wounded 
^imcm^n^ and I heard no more either of him or of 
the Ealaniaki e{iisode* We had an agreeable drive 
of one hour on our way to Athens. The distance 
k only mx miles : but our driver insisted on stop- 
ping half* way to water his horses according to 
custom. At last we reached the Hotel de la Gmrnntm^ 
Vhere we found ourselves more comfortably located 
than we had expected^ and within sight of the 
glorious Parthenon; without seeing which I had 
firmly resolved not to return for the second time 
to my owji happy count^J^ Having ordered dinner 
at seven^ I proceeded to make some calls. I had 
hecn provided i^ ith several letters of introduction, 
amongst which w^ere two addressed to ex-ministers 
of King Otho. But in consequence ot the brief 
period of my intended stay, I deemed it useless to 
deliver them all. 

The dinner at our hotel was far better than we 
had expected to find in any part of Greece. The 
bread especially was, I think, the very best I had 
ever eaten in my Jife ; much as I appreciated that 
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of France, My Cmnmissiommire informed me that 
l^tiae Btolen property of the officers of the 9th 
Regiment had been recovered, and that the police 
had taken up the chief criminals. Our Minister 
had remonstrated so energetically, and the desire 
to please England had proved so strong, that the 
iProvisional Greek Government had been aroused 
to \^^onclGrful and successful exertions, 

Tlmrsday Ath of June. — At^er an excellent break- 
fast at our hotel, T and I started at 10 a,m. for 

the Acropolis, The weather was fine and the rains 
rf the day before had imparted a freshness to the 
ir which caused us to see everything to the best 
advantage. What shall I say of the Parthenon ? 
I know not ; excepting that to have seen it is to 
have lived not wholly in vain. Accustomed as I 
am^ like most persons, to expect more than can 
ever be realized, I yet do not think that I was much 
disappointed. Pei'haps I had imagined the pillars 
to be even larger and loftier than they reaUy are ; 
but on the wliole I was extremely delighted. Such 
i noble spectacle restores for a moment the fervor 
of youth y even to those to whom alas the poetiy of 
Kfe has long been a faint glimmer of an irrevocable 
The views irom the Parthenon enchanted 



me, both as regarded their jiresent beauty, and still 
more as regarded their past gloiy, from which in 
imagination they can never be separiitcd. 
The official in charge of the Acropolis abused 
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0t Lofd El^io for haTing carried off 
bedatiful ^Mmes and laniilea. But he 
nfr^Mgfi to ne thai: mittj T^iuble 
had beoi tlitn^T eared from destnictioii, 
for die admiratim of Mghly cuhiTatetl Fngli^liT ?^^ 
Sinr^ ihe kte fcvoiiitioii, cspeciaUy, giieat niisdiief 
h^^n dooe, and c^xtensiYe robbezi^ had hem 
rd. Ill ccmocqiieBce many valimble relics 
anliquit}^ Imd be^ i^moTed to a Urtle woodei 
building, whicb no one was peixnitted to ^tcr 
without a written order from the ^Iinm^ of PnMie 
Works. I made only a few purchases at the Aero- 
|K>lk; hsTiBg beoi informed that it was better to 
obtain in the town the curioaitns one deslr^ to 
poaesBL The neat and handsome modem town, 
the plain of Attica, the PirgeuE, with its many ships 
of all nationsj the sweet H^Tnettus^ and the various 
ranges of cla^icai hilb and moun^ins formed a 
picture which will not easily be forgotten. Amongst 
other sights I was particularly pleased with tiie 
wonderfully preserved Amphitheatre of DionysiuSj 
which was excavated as lately as May, 1862- Inde- 
pendent of this charm of novelty, it is intrinsically 
beautiful and interesting ; especially as regards the 
front row of carved marble chairs. But the whole 
is built of beautiful marble. It is on such spots 
that a man is compelled to regret the want of aD 
early classical education ■ which can never be fuUy 
supplemented during an active career, in after lite* 
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ut on this particular occasioB I derived some con- 

Bolation, and partial satisfaction, from discover- 

bie: the errors of mv £rnidej which even mv slisrht 

tno^vledge of modem Greek enabled me to detect. 

Miltlades^ for such was his classic appellation, was 

generally very well up in his task of ckerom. So 

Sfar as regarded the old established sights, at all 

Jeveuts^ I could not detect mistakes, il' he made 

any. But he was not so perfect in his description 

k>f the lately discovered amphitheatre. He assured 

pBe that the family names of theh^ ownex^ were 

described on the marble chairs, I however pointed 

.out to him that the names inscribed referred neither 

to individuals nor to families^ but only to the 

holders of certain offices. The best seata were 

appropriated to the priests of temples; the centre 

chair appertaining to the priest of Dionysius, to 

whom the theatre w^as dedicated. Apollo of Delphi, 

Jupiter OlympuSj and many other gods, were 

also honored in the person of their priests, I 

found no difficulty in reading such inscriptions as 

were sufficiently preserved ; and I flatter myself 

|; that^ in spite of my general ignorance of such 

j matters, I was of some use to Miltiades, w hom I 

found to be an honest and respectable man. 

We next visited the 'Temple of Theseus, and the 
glorious remains of the Temple of Jupiter Olympus. 
Oue of the gigantic coluums of the latter had been 
overthrow^n two years previously by an earthquake. 
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A niiUng had been put up by King Otho to pw* 
tec*t the ruins; but had been subsequently renio?ed 
by order of the Ilevolutioiiary Government, 

On returning to the hotel I found that two 
Greet gentlemen had called upon me. I subse- 
quently TOcdved from them considerable infornm- 
tion on thq political state of Athens, with which 
they appeared to be well acquainted. At 2,30 in 

the afternoon T^ and I again drove off to con- 

ti&ue our tour of sight seeing. We fii-st went to a 
ghop in Eolns-fitr^t^ named Mitwrvu^ where we pui- 
diased some curiosities. "VVe then visited the inte^ 
reBting Temple of Eolus, with its aqueduct and 
83rmbolical figures of the seasons. Next we saw 
Ae store of Adrian^ and the picturesque Agora. 
Then to the paiace, where we were shown o\^er all 
the apartments, from which much of the furniture 
and ornaments had been removed for safety by 
the provisional government. The marble staircases, 
and the rooms of the same materialj were very fine; 
but the other parts of tlie building were not in 
keeping with this splendour. The palace itself 
resembles a huge square box ; but is, i dare say, ft 
comfortable house to reside in. It has a handsome 
portico, which furnishes the sole specimen of classical 
architecture in the palace. 

Friday 5th of Jane, — ^The view^ from my window 
in the Hotel de la Couronne facing the south-west 
embraces the great street of Athens, M^yaXo^ Apott^i, 
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bounded by the Acropolis, rising high above all. 
The effect of the latter would be improved, I thinkj 
by the removal of the ill-assorted Venetian tower 
to the west. 

At 9,30 Doctor M called on me, and we 

had a long conversation in French. He told 
me that the army was already reduced to about 
2jO00 men, an unusual proportion of which were 
non-commissioned officers* It is the intention, in 
future, to maintain only the nucleus of a regular 
,anny^ and to depend chiefly upon the National 
I Guard and upon the police. He described to me 

the energetic measures which had been taken to 

ft) 

recover the property lately stolen from two officers 
bf the Corfu garrison. Parties of soldiers, of 
National Guardsj and peasants, were emplo}^ed to 
surround and hem hi the village, to which the 
robbers belonged. The culprits were eventually 
Burrenderedj on condition that they might leave the 
country after they had given up all the stolen 

Iproperty. Doctor M assured me that the 

btmost tranquillity prevailed in Athens and its 

neighbourhood. He described the army as being 

p a wretched state, and that, under Otho, promotion 

had depended almost entirely on interest. He con- 

idercd the officers a set of ignorant men, inferior 

ven to their non-commissioned officers. Respect 

i>r authorit}' and military discipline had almost 

ntii'cly disappeared. He was of opinion that the 
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tanton of the Ionian IhUuicIb with Greece will be 
a yery beneficial event ; bt'caui^ tlie long Proto 

Pof England h&fl educated the lonians for 
uincnt, and had helped to eivilize themj 
and to nuiiLe them feel some respect for honor aod 
fustice. 

I At aljout 1 1 AM. T and I visited the Honse of 

|4iieni])1y, accompanied by i guide, and by a clerk 
PPMn Sejirlett'f4, to show iis the way. We entered 
into the diplomatic box^ which we had all to our- 
^IveSj excepting for a few minntes. The bnilding 
m a temporftry one^ to be used whilst the |>ennaiient 
structure is being built close by. The President 
^'as seated on an elevated platform, with two a^ist- 
ants on either side, and the secretaries below. 
About 2CK) members were actually present ; but a 
number of persons, not members, appeared to go in 
and out at pleasure. I could not follow much of 
what was said, owing to the rapid delivery of the 
speakers. One of these was my former fellow- 
passenger, Avitli the broad form and the Albanian 
costume. I saw that he recognized me, and I 
thought that he was not sorry that I should hear 
him speak. The strange dresses of some of the 
members^ and the shabby ap|>earance of others, made 
it a curious scene. 

At 12,30 I returned to the hotel, and was glad 
to make a pause at sight-seeing. In the afternoon 
we drove to the ex-Queen's farm, which is about six 
miles distant from Athens. It was a very agreeable 
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expedition^ There were very neat walks and 
grounds and leafy bowers. One of these last was 
bnilt round the trunk and amidst the branches of a 
fine olive tree^ three great stems of which passed 
through and supported the floor. The ascent was 
up a winding staircase, and, in a neat little well- 
shaded room, we found a rural table with chairsj 
where the royal party used to sit and take their 
coflfee. The Queen had also a menagerie of birds 
and animals, which had been removed before my 
visit to the farm. She was in the habit of ridms 

o 

daily to this rural retreat^ and must have greatly 
felt the loss of what had so much occupied her time 
and contributed to her pleasure. We made this 
excursion beyond the town of Athens under no fears 
of being robbed or interfered with, so that I had no 
reason to regret that 1 had carried out my determi- 
nation of visiting the revolutionarj^ capital 

I paid some visits in the course of the day, and 
discovered enough to make me suspect that Russia 
had not ceased to intrigue with the lonians, of whom 
the Russian Minister appeared to be very fond. In 
1862 1 had the honor of travelling from Trieste to 
Corfu with that distinguished individuab Happen- 
ing one day in conversation vnih him to mention the 
Ionian IsIandSj he surprised me by very abruptly ex- 
claiming : — *^ Oh, I assure you that I have nothing to 
do witli the Ionian Islands/* 1 thought at the time 
of the proverb '* Qtd s'e^mme^ ^accfuse'^ And [ 
have now r^mon to believe that my ^ua^\e\QTv?» ^^^^ 
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Vidl fiHiiultui ] do not prefjerid to understand wkt 
sensible ol>j*?ct Rumacan have in paymg such court 
to attain louiftnsi. Perhaps it is merely a specimei 
of the universal intriguing rharacterigitic of that 
jiatitm, wliioh likes to meddle in all political mattfirs^ 
and which keeps up the practice even when nf 
purently nothing cau thereby Ije gained. 

In the eveiiiiify I dined with His Excellency the 
English Minister, where the honors of the hospit- 
able mansion were gracefully perforn^ed by Misi 
Searlett, to a plecusant party of eighteen persons. 
This young lady may be said to have been under 
fire during the Greek revolution; for the bullets 
oceaiiionallv flew over the terrace of her father* 
house, wliere she was in the habit of walking. The 
minister, supposing that I intended to return to 
Corfu immediately, had proposed to miike me the 
bearer of the watches and money reco^"ered from thr 
Greeks who had robbed the officers of the 9 th Regi- 
ment^ and which had been sent by the police to the 
embassy, I should certainly have made a triumph- 
ant entry into Corfu had I arrived there with the ' 
recovered spoils of others, instead of fulfilling the 
evil prognostications of ray friends by adding to 1 
the number of the victims of Athenian robbers. * 
After dinner the party adjourned to the terrace, \ 
which commanded beautiful views, and there the ^ 
gentlemen were permitted to smoke their cigars. 
My friend T had been compelled to decline 
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lie dinner at the embassy ; as he had pai'ted with his 
(Veniiig suit of clothes, and had despatched it with 
lis heavy luggage to England. The lady of the 
louse was kind enough to express a regret that 
Jiat obstacle should have been considered insuper- 
able* But it is certain that an Englishman re- 
quires to be very intimate indeed mth a family in 
>rder to venture aiuongat its guests inappropriately 
Iressed. 

If one may judge by the press it is a common 
complaint that on the continent, except to the dis- 
tinguished few, the English diplomatic body are 
tnore ianious for superciliousne&s than for poMte- 
ikem. I cannot corroborate this opinion by my own 
^perience; but, even if true, assuredly Athens 
t^umishes a most brilliant exception to the rule, 
tt is not possible to iniagme an enibtissy more po- 
pular vnth the English. And as to the Greeks^ I 
learned enough during my brief visit to be convinced 
pf the beneficial influence exercised, and of the great 
Respect acquired among?it them, by her Majesty's 

>resentative at Athens. 
!3aptaiu T and I left for the Piraeus on the 




ing of the 6th June, very weU satisfied with 

IT fortunate and interesting trip. Our good 

inmour as travellers was notj of course, lessened by 

|h^ fact that tin- charges at the Haiel de la Couronne^ 

not by any means extravagant. We embarked 

I Marseilles at 11 A,H,, and started at half-past 1. 
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a jcMimiy niitaDj of Ktxk mofe tksii four ds¥^ , 



I Imtc called wf inmt to Athens /mimnnie, md 
-mA good neaeoa. JiBt bidiiiif I arrsred^ revdi^ 
tioDary and Kpiiblkaii A^vms wa^ ctm^dcral 
)l mnl witiim a montli of ibj Icarifig tk 
itiy fre^ dkiurfaaaoe^ had brakeii cmK (Hi tlu^ 
S&d of Jtdv, in wfaidi the soldiers of the diroW 
l^hrrimEi fought against each uiher: aad bullets 
wtfTc again flying tbroo^ the streets. And yet 
thronghotit my stay erf four days in At 
cotmtiy, I had met with nothing disagreeiibk f^ 
me, esic^ting only the epkode of the biiggBgi' 
gtiard at the Isthmns of Corinth. But assoredlt 
all I saw of the im^ttled state of affairs, and oftht 
dbiHganization of the army, confirmed nie in tk (iji 
c^nnien that I had long ago given to my friends in 
Cephalonia, that it would have been madness in 
the British Government to send Prince Alfred to 
be King of Greece, unless he were accompanied by 
an army of at least 5^000 Englislunen, But such 
was the desire to have that prince at their head. 
that I do not believe, that such a condition wouU 
at the time have caused any difficulties, except from 
the jeaiouBies of France and the intrigues of Ruask 
The present new King of the Hellenes has trustt^ 
himself, without a Danish or English soldier, in the 
midst of the Greeks. It is to be hoped that the 
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latter will never cause him to regret the bold step 
which his Majesty has taken. This should be a 
point of honor with the nation under all the circum- 
stances. Moreover, the Greeks should never forget 
that it is the Queen of England and her ministers 
who prevailed upon King George to incur the great 
risk of mounting, amidst the whirl of revolution, 
the throne of a half civilized country. Let them 
remember, also, that their sovereign is brother- 
in-law, not only to the future King of England, but 
Bdso to the beloved Prince Alfred. 

Finally, may the Greeks realize the hopes — faint 
though they be— of their friends, and falsify the 
predictions — very confident though they be — of 
their enemies. May they learn also, that their true 
friends are not, as they too readily believe, those 
who flatter their vices and folHes, but those who 
point them out in a loving spirit, and with a sincere 
wish to see them eradicated, as the surest means of 
regenerating the nation, and of reaUzing its fondest 
legitimate aspirations. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 




I of tiK &«an4 Tovcr — The Wag ^^^ '^ ^^^ ^ Uovb ^ 
— A<»qauii£aaoe with !>tr G. Mfrc^ir&a— P«per-luutiiig— An Officer kiDd tf 
tti aUv« Iiioe^Tbe U«t vf tlie Paper Ilaals — fi^&««t «r his Hi^QefS tk 



I EeporU^ Streets dowinf witlt BliMd — Amih^i^aij of tk 
Ormk BmrflltttiM— InUCioa of Grt^t BiiUlS'-DeBlJi of Duidolo— In- 
VMkit of BritAin hy ike C-QTCTrsajid^IoziUa CrHnTnf=%^fln\ Tisit to Athai 
PoiMof Ariitotk V«lv^ti— The .\qiiediict of Sir F. Ad^nw^Tlie Ua£ srf 
the Ei:|»]4Mk»ii9 — ^Xlte Frotectoimte lingiefft too Jong oa the S^nc 

As the reader has prob&.bly inferred from the 
concluding sentences of the last chapter, the author 
never expected to retom to the Ionian IslandSf 
after his departure from them in the smximer of 
1863, Who, indeed^ could then have imagined 
that nearly a year would have elapsed before the 
actual cession of the Septinsular State had become 
a matter of history ? It was generally supposed 
that everything would have been settled by the 
close of 1863, and I therefore prepared at onas 
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my long projected work for publication. But time 
rolled on, and the Protectorate, though doomed 
to be abolished, continued to protract its lin- 
gering existence. It became my duty to return 
■to Corfu, and to defer my publication to a time 
■when it could not possibly embarrass the British 
Government, whether at home or abroad. Mean- 
time, before I left England, my work was already in 
type up to the end of the twelfth chapter of the se- 
cond volume. I consider this explanation necessary 
ia case of any apparent discrepancies of opinions and 
statements ; though I trust that these, if they exist 
at* all, are of a very trifling nature. 

On the 25th February 1864, I arrived at Corfu 
firom Ancona; after a very agreeable journey 
through France and Italy, including ten days at 
Florence. I arrived in the midst of the carnival. 
Every afternoon the streets and esplanade were 
crowded with promenaders many of them in masks 
and dominoes. Nevertheless there was not much 
real gaiety. For in my absence a great change had 
taken place in the feelings and sentiments of the 
Ionian people; and also of the Greek race generally. 
The neutrahzation of the Islands by an European 
treaty had given great offence, and had also less- 
ened the value of the present we were making to 
the King of the Hellenes, a monarch set up by 
England. But a far greater indignation arose at 
^he announcement, that, without consulting the 




It mvmc 

Twt strong aniL 
i»lf>ffr^>^ *'|]flll|l^ MiMm ^ ^w DS^ Mm 

1^ ii^&nlr md fort ^imdhm hm 0ah ^ 

miall poftfon ^ ITS woite- Ev^ai the campl* 
ilratrm^tion of Fon Abnilmni wn^ an injozy ibiqis 
fl^ipMol ihwn mL For in the eveaiEt of ft ^^ 

tfMeritto iiefbid all rlie worto «f Corfu ; and ai^ 
difl^r nation noc luKviEkg the comm^iad of tike set 
would ha^e reqnifed &cim aevem to ti^i tboosaai 
men tf> make a good defence, if oreorer, it m cmlf 
i|llift lately that Fort Abraham has been p^tored 
rniA enlarged by the English, who have now onh 
nmUmH ihmr fiwri recent wort But the srrcai^ 
humWmtkm inflicte*^] on the lonians was the d^ 
stniction of the strong and extensive fortifications 
of Vido^ 0BB mile froni the citadel of Corfu- 
l*hme rfwmuTvn brought to n climax the unpopu- 
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arity of Great Britain in the Seven Islands ; and 
If the loiiians were furiousj a feeling of shame was 
idni03t universal amontrst the EngUsh^ whether civil 
or mOitary, The conduct of Great Britain^ under 
continental pressure may be palliated on the scoi'e 
Df expediency, but will hardly redound to the 
bonor either of her justice or of her generosity. 

The lonians (as has been proved by a very dis- 
tinguished Corfiot*) had contributed iiuuiense sums 
towards the cost of the fortifications of Corfu and 
Vido. Deducting the debt remitted by England of 
l>0,000/, of unpaid contributions, there still remains 
alKjut 870,000/*, as the military contributions of the 
lonians diuring the Protectorate, In 1825 the 
Assembly votedj at a sitting, 164,000^, expressly for 
the fortifications hi question, directhig the sum to 
be jiaid by annual instalments of 20,000/. We have 
the authority of Sir Charles Napier, that this vote 
rwm duly carried into effect.f The subsequent 
military contributions were fixed by law, and with 
a few exceptions appear to have been spent, like the 
^ant of 1825, on the fortifications. iVlso, before 
the time of the Protectorate, the French had for- 
tified Vido at the expense of the lonians. A great 
deal of English monej- has also been spent on Vido 

d Fort Abraham, On the w^hole it is prol>able 

** Im Rifrttioft fftt TjvnVJ, ihi 5 Novi^tHhrr., 181 &, rtkiilfnn^ th* ffmkmm. 
l?niy,*' by Sir George Mateo ran* Sir George aubacqiiciitlj' iiddea nn 
in writing, which I hnva also conBulted. 
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that the lonians have paid about two-thirds and 

the English one third of the cost of the defences. 
The pay and subsistence of the British troops have 
never it is true been charged to the Islands ; but, 
considering tlie expense of a British arniy, it would 
have been quite impossible to enforce that article 
of the Treaty of Paris. Even the 25,000/. a year 
contribution was too great a burden on the Islands^so 
much so that Great Britain at the cession felt bound 
to remit the 90,000/, debt due to her from that 
source. But^ besides fortificatioiiSj certain military 
lodging allo"\vances were fomierh^ charged to the 
Ionian contributioUj so that it cannot be considei-ed 
as quite exclusively spent on the works. Yet it 
remains that the lonians have spent vast sums of 
moneyj at the very least half a million sterling on 
worksj a considerable part of which have now been 
destroyed, without their having been consulted in 
the slightest degree.* 

About the 11th of February, 1864, the work of 
demolition commenced, by manual labour in the 
first instance ; whilst experimental explosions were 
also carried on. A few days before my return, the 
most serious operations had been entered upon at 
Fort Abraham, and in the Island of Vido. Colonel 
Wynne of the Royal Engineers, who had been or- 
dered to England, and had returned with instruc- 

* Vide Appendix E, for the details of the military contributions paid by 
the lonians. 
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tions, had the general charge. But Captain Shaw, 
R. E., had been sent out expressly from home to 
arrange the firing of the mines^ so as to secure 
the safety of the spectators. He began with ex- 
perimentSj which, fortunately, were on a small 
scale ; for he very soon furnished an example of 
an *' Engineer hoisted by bis ovm petard." For 
believing, on a certain occasion, that all his shafts 
bad exploded, he too quickly returned to the place 
of danger, when suddenly another explosion oc- 
curred. For a inomentj the gallant captain 
T>elieved that bis last hour bad arrived; but 
though raised from tbe ground, and thro\^Ti upon 
lis face, be was fortuiiately uninjured, A sapper 
on the 2nd March, was less fortunate, having been 
greatly Iiurt about tbe head and face by tbe un- 
expected explosion of a shaft supposed to have 
been already sprung. This man remained in hos- 
pital many weeks, but eventually recovered. 

The earlier nunes were fired by long trains of 
jwwder laid on the gi^ound in furrows, and slow 
turning fuses. That %vas a very picturesque and 
I exciting process. But after the arrival of a Voltaic 
I 'mttery from England, the affair was arranged in 
the scientific manner, which suited better to this 
age of wonders. The Engineer tlienceibrtb played 
the part of Jupiter. The mines were fired, and 
tlie works destroyed, by home-brewed ligbtnmg. 
-At the sound of a bugle, tbe mysterious wires were 
loined, and dipped into the little q\\ieVm\\eT ^^%, 
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by the operator's hands, causing an instantaneous 
explosion, and scattering in a second the labours 
of many years. 

Although the English in Corfu sincerely re- 
gretted the destruction of the works, yet most of 
them took great interest in watching the process 
and its results. During the last ten days of 
February, throughout the whole of March, and the 
first part of April, there were constant, and at first 
almost daily explosions ; sometimes there were two 
or more on the same day. They usually took 
place at five in the afternoon. Now, it was at 
Fort Neuf ; oftener at Fort Abraham ; and oftener 
still at Vido. The English of both sexes were 
eager spectators; approaching as near as they 
ventured, or were permitted. The Greeks looked 
on the mines of Fort Abraham from a greater dis- 
tance, and at those of Vido from the Line Wall of 
the town near the sea. Whatever they felt, I my- 
self never saw or heard them express any anger or 
disgust. One man, however, was overheard by 
some one exclaiming, just before a rampart was 
blown up : ''I wish that Lord Roosel were on the 
top of it." But resignation was the prevalent 
feeling after my return, whatever it might have 
been at the outset. Probably after their first fears 
they looked upon it as a boon that the citadel was 
not to be touched, and that Fort Neuf was to be 
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destroyed at one side only; that next to the 
sea. 

Some of the explosions were very fine sights. 
The spectators' eyes would be fixed on some escarp 
or counterscarp^ which they were aware was 
doomed. Then, as soon as the bugle sound of "fire" 
^bs heard, a rumbling noise followed, and the 
Tiige wall woidd appear to shake, and to advance, 
with the centre bulging out, like a war-horse bend- 
ing his knees for a charge, and then the great mass 
would jump into the wide and deep ditch ; whilst 
mighty fragments were hurled into the air and some- 
times to considerable distances. Torrents of the 
densest smoke, accompanied, and too often partially 
concealed, the picturesque effects of the explosions. 
Many of the officers of the ships of war in the 
harbour were anxious to try their guns on some of 
the walls or towers of Vido, But for fear of 
offending the Greeks, the permission was at first 

Krli^nied. It was eventually granted by a letter 
m Engktud, which however arrived too late, 
1 after the round tower, the last good butt for 
target practice^ had been well undermined pre- 
paratory to explosion. So the opportunity was 
' lost of tr}dng the power of the Armstrong guns. 

There were always a number of English men-of- 
war in Corfu during the last months of tlie British 
^^otectorate, and generally also some foreign ones. 
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On tbe 4tli March^ an Austiian frigate quitted the 
harbour in pursuit^ it was said, of Daiiisli Tessels; a 
sight not pleasing to most of us. 

On the 5th March, the first step was taken to- 
wards removing the British garrisons from the 
Ionian Islands. The 2nd battalion of the 6th Ee- 
giment under Colonel Hobbs, embarked that after- 
noon on board the Orontes transport, and started 
the next morning for Jamaica. In its march 
through the town, there were considerable crowds 
and some excitement. But the wonted cheering 
of the soldiers was not (as far as I could observe) 
reciprocated by the inbabitauts, although no feel- 
ings of hostility were manifested on the occasion** 
The destruction of the doomed works wa^ at that 
time the daily occupation of the troops, and the 
unpopularity of England was at its highest point, 
so that the only wonder is, that the troops departed 
in p(^ace and free from insults. But even at that 
period, there were many honest lonians, who still 
retained their confidence in the British name and 
people. The following extract from a letter, dated 
the 14th March J and addressed to me by a Cepha- 
Ionian official of most estimable character, gives I 
believe, a jiist idea of the sentiments of manj- of 
his countrymen. ^' Although the islands have been 



* I iaave been aas^urdil, since writing tbe nbove^ that unany of the petty 
trndesmea wEro in tears in tlie town, grieving over the loss of their cnstomera; 
like tlie tailor in ** Don €ee»(ir de Btrnm" 
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severed from England^ there are many amongst us 
who feel deep Sjrmpathy and attaclunent to your 
Great NatioUj which we hope will never forsake 
ITS, but will continue benevoleiitly to grant to us 
her mighty Protection in every occurrence." 

About the end of February^ by a melancholy 
accident, four non-connnissioned officers of the 1st 
battalion 9th Regiment were drowned near Ithaca, 
by the upsetting of a small sailing boat* On the 
7th Marchj a sergeant of infantry was hanged in 
the citadelj for the murder of his wife. Drunkenness 
(as usual in such cases) was equally the cause of 
the provocation and of the crime. The convict 
WBS granted the indulgence of dying in his fidl 
uniform, and with his war medals on his breast ; as 
well as with crape on his aim as a tribute to his 
wife. With his almost last words, he warned his 
companions of the terrible eftects of indulging in 
drink. He died wonderfully ealiUj resigned and 
penitent. The day beforcj he had said to his chap- 
lain confessor (for he was a Roman Catholic), 
"would it be wrong in me to die bravely? I 
should like to die bravely." The worthy priest 
assured him 'that if he were truly penitent the 
braver he died the better* Indeed, I believe the 
chaplain was greatly relieved by the request^ as the 
previous abject prostration of the prisoner s mind, 
and his earnest pleadings for a reprieve, had mduced 
fears that he was very far from being resigned to 
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his fate. The execution was a dreadf al exhibidoiL 
The length of drop appeared to be insufficient, and 
some ten iiiixiut^es elapsed before all movement 
ceased. The imposing ceremonies of the Catholic 
religion, whose services attended the prisoner, even 
whilst suspended, imparted a solemnity unusual to 
such scenes. The paiti-coloured dresSj and con- 
cealed countenance of the Albanian executioner, 
with his black eyes glaring through the part of his 
dress that covered his facCj completed a picture 
-which will be fixed for years in the brains of many 
young soldiers. But ^vill it stop them from drink, 
that temble curse of the British ainny? I fear 
notj and that the example had little, if any effectj 
except for the moment. 

The convict had been condemned to death by a 
court-martial, as British subjects in the Islands 
were not amenable to the criminal laws of the 
loniana, though they might be sued for debts. 

Simultaneously with the destruction of the forti- 
fications, commenced the shipping off of the guns 
and shot, and military stores. This work occa- 
sioned many trifling and some serious accidents. 
* On the 19th March, from the giving way of a boltj 
a number of rotxnd shot rolled out of a cart — 
knocked a sailor do^vn, and broke his arm to pieces, 
rendering amputation necessary. Soon afterwai'ds, 
the wheel of a cart^ which carried a heavy gun, 
run over the breast of a soldier, who was kept in 
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hospital some days ; and then returned to his dutj^^ 
apparently qnite recovered. Before I arrivedj a 
fatal accident had occurred in embailvinsr a crun 
in a hired Danish vessel; which suddenly turned 
over on its side — thromng some seventy sailors 
and soldiers into the sea. Only one maiij however, 
was drowned : the rest were either picked up by 
boats, or swam ashore. 

The expense of destroying the works was not 
very great, as condemned powder was used for the 
purpose ; but that of carrying away the guns and 
stores must have been very considerable. It was 
even said that the freight paid for the shot ex* 
ceeded the intrinsic value of the latter, and that to 
have dropped thetn into the sea would have been 
the best economy ! The expense of sending away 
more than 400 gims must have also been vei^ 
great ; for a vessel was frequently hired to carry 
to Englandj or to Malta^ a single gun — so I was 
assured- 

At the commencement of 1864, there were 
430 pieces of ordnance in the Ionian Islands — 
more than 350 of which defended Coi*fu and 
Vido.* Of the serviceable guns, only seven were 
left behind, which formed the saluting battery 

• Viik ApiwixJix G, for th& d&t&iU and atatrfbution of the ^M gtm* in the 
Settn laliindB pr*?vious to the CegsioD. Wliflt became of the guns the BHtiah 
Umnd m Corftj, I am not awafe. Probahly the greater part were long smce 
lirnken up m iweleas. But 36 brass guns appear to have been aent to England, 
ifeplf TalM bdug credited to the Ionian ??*)«*» rj". 
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in the citaclcL Five old Venetian mortars, dated 
1684j and marked with the Lion of St. Mark and 
the Doge's cap ; and six Venetian gims, probably 
of the same date, were collected and left on the 
south parade of the citadel. It was Colonel 
Wrightj of the Royal Artillery, who obtained leave 
for the saluting battery to remain untouched. He 
thought it hard that the Corfiots should be denied 
the pleasure of saluting Saint Spiro. Others were 
more gratified to think that they would often be 
more rationall}^ employed in saluting the young 
king of the Hellenes, A few old Venetian guns 
were also left in the other islands. 

One of the largest, and perhaps the best of aU 
the esplosionSj took place at Fort Abraliani, ot] 
the side towards Fort Neuf, on the 23rd March. 
It destroyed the walls and defences on each side of 
the soldiers' picturesque little barrack-housCj which 
was purposely spared — though it must have been 
greatly shaken by the concussion. From the house 
of Major de Vere H. E., on Condi-terrace, where 
some of the Anglican beauty and chivalry of Corfu 
had assembled, an excellent view was obtained of 
the most successful and finest blowup of the season. 
But the mass of the spectators were on the 
glacis of Fort Neuf The little barrack -house left 
standing alone, after this explosion, amidst the 
wrecks of Fort Abrahamj is of a three-fold con- 
struction. The lowest part was built in the time ^ 
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of the AnjouSj the centre by the YenetianSj and 
the upper part by the French and English, This 
occasioiij with a few trifling exceptions of small 
explosions (to level more completely some of the 
falleii works) J finished the destruction of Fort 
Abraham; but that of Vido was not completed 
till some weeks later. 

The following day^ the 24th March, T mtnessed 
the blowing up of Fort George, in Vido^ from the 
top of the citadel of Corfu ; and the operation was 
well performed (like the other proceedings at Vido) 
under the immediate direction of Captain Craik, 
R. E. 

On the 18th March j I drove, mth a friend, to 
the pass of Pantaleone — from whence there are 
such beautiful views, both to the north and south 
of the island. We put up horse and vehicle at a 
DPural house of refreshment (I suppose I must call 
it an inn) J below the village of Scripero ; and we 
Tv^alked through the latter to the top of the pass, 
AVe had for a guide one of the brothers who 
kept the inn. He talked only Greek ; and I was 
luther out of practice for getting on in conversa- 
»ian with a Coiiiot peasant. I contrived, however, 
to comprehend him in a great measure. He 
appeared to me an unusually inteUigent man for 
lis cliiss of life — living, as he did, in the hills, 
hirteen miles from the capital He was very glad 
whmii in reply to his question^ I told him that the 
VOL, II* s 
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cit&del WRs not to be touched at all. He spoke 
with (lr*?«pair of the approachiiig departixni d 
the British garrison, both as losing good custoiQCTS 
in the iniirkc?t, and also tVom fear of being 
to the mercy of the Signori. Pointing to the 
rags in whieh he wn^ dothed, he decli^d th$l 
tlie little he had left to him would be taken 
away by hig lai ^rd i c our departure. The 
general distress caused by the bad hai*vest of 1^ 
had embittered the peasantry against the Signori. 
Although 1 tried to arou&e the enthusiasm of| 
my guide by disjdajing ly sympathy vnth th^ 
Greek cause, he did in conceal his dislike of] 
tlk^ Union. "But^" said l, "who do you vo*»| 
for ? And why did you all send none but Unionisti 
to Parliament the other day, expressly to yote forl| 
the measure you dislike ? " He replied, '^ PoorL 
fellowSj like myself^ have no votes.'' It is not the j^ 
ordinar)^ peasants, but the class a little above, t^Iio j^ 
have the money qualification for voting — ^who wei^ j 
the enemies of the British Protectorate. From' 
what I then and since learned^ 1 am inclined tt; ^ 
doubt whether, in spite of the influence of the |» 
priesthood, the poor peasantry would have void 
for the Union, had they possessed the franchise^i ^ 
As in England, so it is in Corfu ; the small pTtH * 
prietors, the petty tradesmen, are the most mdici 
and revolutionarj^ in their opinions. But in Coifl y 
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is no popular and poweifnl aristocracy to 
counterbalance the revolutionary class, into whose 
hanck Lord Seaton threw that political power 
which the English garrisons alone hare enabled 
the Lord High Commissioners to control or neu- 
tralise as regards its natural tendencies and results. 
King George, with a small army — which, more- 
over, he cannot depend upon — ^must have in his 
character some traits of the Emperor KapoleoUj if 
the Islands are to progress and flourish under his 
youthful rule, and if the profligate and unprin* 
cipled men J who have been given too much power 
of doing mischief under the Protectoratej are not 
restramed by a lirm and just hand. The Greeks 
are hardly fitj as yet, for an English constitution^ — 
fer less for one still more liberal CoiistitntionB 
must be fitted to those whom tliey arc intended 
for, and arc not, as some Englishmen appear to 
imagine^ like the ready-inade garments of certain 
Hebrews, warranted to fit anybody. 

Early in March, I received gratifying accounts 
from my friend Lascarato of his proceedhigsi in 
Cephalooia. He and the Signora Lascarato had 
establislied a school, or rather had taken and en- 
larged one already estaldished, for young ladies. 
Tlie parents only requested that their children 
might receive the same education as Lascarato and 
hi^ \dfe had dven to their own children. The 
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chief management of the school was placed in the 
able and prudent hands of Signora Lascarato ; so 
that I cannot doubt of the ultimate success of the 
undertaking. To contribute to the enlighten- 
ment and civilization of the rising generation^ 
and especially of that sex so long and shamefully 
neglected, must be a truly gratifpiig occupation 
to a man like Lascarato, who has so deeply felt 
and lamented the moral and intellectual deficiencies 
of his countrymen and countrywomen. He T\-ill 
give to the humble position of schoolmaster a por- 
tion of that philosophic dignity which it formerlj^ 
enjoyed in the days of his remote Greek ancestors 
— tempered^ howevePj by that Christian moi'alityj 
gentleness, and cordial sympathy, to whicli the 
pagans were strangers. What a triumph of trutli 
and honesty is the readiness of parents in Cepha- 
Ionia to confide the education of their children to 
the man so long shunned and persecuted ; to the 
man who had repeatedly to fly for liis life from his 
own countrymen ; to the man who still lies under 
a sentence of excommunication! And now, at 
last, it is in his own country — In his own island — 
that this prophet is appreciated and respected. It 
appears that even the priesthood have become 
either friendly or silent. If Greece could but 
command the services of a score of such instructors 
of youth as Signor and Signora Lascarato, she 
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would take the first step towards the realization of 
her fond hopes of the national restoration to 
Empire. 

After the departure of the 6th Kegimcnt, there 
remained in Corfu the 2nd battalion of the 4th 
Kegiiiient^ and the 2iid battalion of the 9th Regi- 
meBt; whilst the Ist battalion of the last regiment 
garrisoned the subordinate islands. The latter 
battalion was shortly to have followed the 6th 
Regiment; but the Lord High Comnussionerj 
dreading to have any islaiids under his authority 
after the departure of their British garrisons^ ex- 
erted his influence successfully to eflfect a simul- 
taneous withdrawal of troops from the Islands. 
The orderj therefore, for the departiurc of the 1st 
battalion was countermanded. 

On the luglit of the 20th March, the palace of 
|tiie Arcldjishop of Corfu was deprived of its 
^KBoekei-Sj by the hands of some Corliots, who 
were^ it appears, offended at his advocating that 
the same members who had been elected to vote 
for the Union should be chosen hereafter for the 
Assembly at Athens. 

The report of the debate of the 19th March In 
the English House of Commons had, on reacliing 
Corfu, considerable influence (but less than it 
slioukl have had) in allaying the invitation felt 
against England; for it became clear that France, 



sod especiaflr Anuria, liad ingisted cm 
file oeotralization of some of tbe islands^ aod 
the destruction of the fordficsitioiis^ as neeessaiy 
coDditiond of the eesdon. But Grteat Britain 
erantiially ^aceeeded in saring the otadd, and 
nearly the whole of Fort Jfeoi^ from their 
threatened fete. 

Until my return to Corfu, I was not accurately 
informed of the proceedings of the tMrteenti 
Parliament, which, in my absence, had decided the 
question of the Union ; whilst the meagre accounts 
in the London journals were fiill of errors. I will 
now endeavour briefly, but clearly, to explain ife 
conduct. 

The thirteenth Parliament opened on the 1st of 
OetobeFj 1863, On the 2nd. Signer Padovan was 
unanimously elected President of the Assembly. 
On the 3rdj the Lord High Commissioner delivered 
his speech. On the 5thj the Assembly decreed the 
Union by an tmanimotis Tote.* On the 6th and 
10th J the members of the Assembly met privately 
without coming to any decision on the conditions 
announced by bis Excellency; who on the 10th 
called their attention to the subject. On the 13th, 
the Assembly carried a proposal to request a modi- 
fication of the conditions laid down as indispen- 
sable to the Union, On this occasion three mem- 
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bers voted against the resolution of the Assembly* 
These dissentients were Signors Aristotle Valaoritij 
Socrates^ Curi^ and Count Viga Bulgari. They 
desired to prove their confidence in England^ by 
confiding to its generosity all the conditions of the 
Union. 

I will now give a few translated extracts from 
the S[)eech made on this occasion by Signor Aris- 
totle Valaoritij a poet, an orator, and a man of 
honor, and dw^ays a staunch supporter of the 
Union with Greece, 

''In addressing you upon the important question 
now before us^ rest assured that I have no desire 
to make an oratorical display. I desire to limit 
myself to the performance of a duty. .... I 
count myseli' amongst the foremost (and I mention 
this as a simple historical fact) of those who, 
whilst declaring incessant and unrelenting ^^ar 
against the Protectorate^ were yet firmly convinced 
that without the sympathy of the British nation, 
it w^oxdd be impossible for us to idealize speedily 
our national hopes, 

*'As a member of the twelfth Parliament, I 
deemed it right, on a former occasion, to publish 
and explain uiy views and ideas.* At that period, 
the battle betw^een us and the Protectorate had 

* At the arst sutlon of the tvreHth Parll&iQent in the Sprittj^ of 1 BO 2. 



reached its highest fury ; and intriguers tiikhig 
advantage of the fact, declared that we had put 
the seal to our iriextingiiishable hatred^ — not against 
the local rulers^ hut- — against the British nation, 
and it3 gracious Sovereign, Then, id the midst 
of the general excitementj I unhesitatingly and 
solemnly proclaimed that I waa still an admirer 
of the British nation ; and that to it, rather than 
to any other, would I wish to intrust the iniportanfi 
interests of the Hellenic race. Because I believed 
that it would give the best securities for our con- 
stitutional liberties, and for our true political™ 
existence. I did not shrink from declaring that M 
desired to have England for our ally and support 
in the path towards our national restoration, which 
we were all pui'suing. A motion was then made 
in fiivour of the Queen j and I witnessed with 
gi*eat satisfaction that, wdiOat a deep gulf divided 
us from the Protectorate, still, on the other hand, 
we were linked to the British nation, and to its 
gi-acious Sovereign by ties of the deepest deference, 
and by the most cordial sympathy. To avoid all 
misunderstandings, we did not direct our address 
to the representative of the Protectorate, but to 
the General commanding the British Forces in 
Corfu.* For we considered him as the flower of 

* Vide p. 26, vol. ii. 
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that generous nation, on which all our hopes were 
placed. Nor did we stop there. The members 
fonuing the majority on that occasion sent theii' 
cards through me to the General (on the anni- 
versary of her Majesty's birthday), with their 
names written in their own hand-\\Titing. These 
cards remain in the family of the good Inglis^ 
as a token of the affection, which the inveterate 
enemies of the Protectorate bore to the British 
nation." 

The orator then proceeded earnestly to recom- 
mend ti*u3t and confidence in their new king, 
leaving to his Majesty to carry out with the 
British Government all the details of the Union, 
He endeavoured to make them ashamed of carrying 
on selfish intrigues at such a moment. Si>eaking for 
himself and his friends j he exclaimed: *' We place 
our fidl confidence in our king. Let him act as 
he thinks best, I do, from this moment, bow my 
head to his supreme will ; fully believing that the 
ICing of the Hellenes wiU never betray the honour 

of Greece I have sworn to support his 

throne by laying under his feet, if need be, my own 
head and those of my children. .... I have been 
asking myself what am 1 and all my colleagues, 
compared with the graxideur of the Hellenie name? 
• , , • I wish to bequeath to my chUdren my name 
unspotted. I wish to remove the heavy responsi- 



Infity dml; wi*ighs opon my heiuL I wish to be I 
able to s&T that I baviB done mj dut}-^ that I baY€ I 
not forewom mpelf, that I have not onl}' voted I 
for the UnioD, but that I did my best in favour of 
tim speedy, the immediate completion of tlie act 
upon which the existence of Greece at present 
dependjs/' 

Will any ooe^ now^ say that the days of chivaliy 
are |xi^ed in the Ionian Inlands?* Yet, in the I 
face of the Treaty for neutralizing Corfu asd 
destroying its works, the eloquence erf Vaiaoriri 
was I'raitless- Only two members, as akeady 
stated, gave him their support. But the Assembly 
was forbidden to discuss the conditionB^ and on tbe 
21st of October was finally prorogued, nefyer to 
reassemble. Only three of its members had shown 
any confidence in or gratitude to England, and 
those three were amongst the most inveterate 
enemies of the local Protectorate. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, the 29th March, 
numbers of English ladies and gentlemen in spite of 
T\indj lieayy rain and rolling seas, crossed over to 
Vido in order to witness from the keep the destruc- 
tion of the stroDg Lunette battery to the west of 
the island The job was performed (with about 
14,000 pomids of powder) in three successive ex- 
plosions, with intervals of half an hour. It was 

♦ Signor Aristotle Valaoriti is a native of Santa Maura, and one of its re- 
presentatiyes in the Assembly. 
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prece4ed by the destruction of some small arches, 
one of which last I witnessed just before I landed. 
When we stepped ashoi*e we saw a sapper being 
carried away on a stretcher, whose leg had been 
broken by a fragment as big as one's fist, necessi- 
tating speedy amputation, from the effects of which 
he aftenvards died. Some accident about the con- 
necting wires prevented the Lunette from being 
destroyed at one shock as originally intended* 
Many people sustained a soaking at Vido on that 
pouring day. The consequence was, that on the 
next day there was onl}^ a small attendance to see 
the rotmd tower bloAvn up. There was uo rain, 
but the ivind was higher and the sea rougher than 
ever, which contributed to keep spectators away. 
Yet the explosion of the 30th March was perhaps 
the most successful operation of the whole. A 
voltaic battery and an Austrian friction battery (the 
latter to be used only if the first failed) were placed 
in a neat alcove excavated under the brow of the 
hill near the sea. The well-covered double wires 
were laid from the shafts driven in under the 
tower, to the voltaic batterj^ and met in the quick- 
silver at the souud of the ^^fire." But the first 
bugle that Avas sounded was the " retire '* and the 
^Becond '* the alarni^" to ensure the safety of the 
HBpectators. Sentries also, without araiSj were placed 
so as to prevent any one approaching too near. 
At the sound of the ^' fire '' the tower rose like a 
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wounded giant with a crash and a roar, and abui^l 
of flames and smoke. The mass of the fragments. ^ 

fell into and filled the circular ditch; but fragments | 
were also carried up to a great height. One large 
substance was seen for some seconds saihng majes- 
tically through the air to a great height. After its 
fall it was discovered to he solely one of the earth 
tam^nngs which had closed the mouths of the shafts. 
Quantities of rubbish also fell into and discolourefl 
the sea. This operation obtained great praise^ per- 
formed as it was completely at oncSj and requirijig 
no after explosions to finish it off. But the fact is 
that, though the circular ditch was of the usual 
solid stone, the tower itself was merely built of 
small inferior bricks^ and could have been neither 
so strong nor so heavy^ as those huge works of 
masonr}' which had been found more difficult of 
speedy demolition. 

Whilst still at Vidoj we learned that a telegram 
had been received at Corfu, from Athens, an- 
nouncing that the King of the Hellenes had at 
length signcdj on the previous day, the treaty of 
cession. It added the Seven Islands to his domi- 
nions, but condemned two of^ them to neum-a- 
lization.* It handed over to him also many 
unsightly ruins, in the place of those works which 
were so lately the ornaments, as well as the defence 

* Corfu and Paxo. 
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of the country. But one must not look a gift- 
horse in the face, even if the donor after giving it 
to yoUj takes a fancy to extract some of its finest 
teeth. 

On the 8th April the keep at Vido shared the 
inevitable doom ; and it was successfully demolished 
at the first explosion. I had a good view of this 
affair from the citadel, just one mile distant. 
About 4000 pounds of powder were used on this 
occasion. 

About the middle of March ^ Lascarato^ in reply 
to my question, ^vrote to inform me that since I 
had left Cephalonia, no earthquake^ worth men- 
tioning, had occurred; thus corroborating my 
statements, that 1862 had been a very exceptional 
year. Lascarato added: ^^ The sole earthquake 
of (h£ Ufiion keeps all our minds in suspense ; and 
God grant that this earthquake may come without 
great shocks of misfortunes.'* 

I think it right to record here, that I first made 
the acquaintance of Sir George Marcoran only on 
the 21st March 1864. Up to that date he was per- 
sonally so perfect a stranger to me that I did not 
know him by sight. The reader will also bear in 
mind tliat my work up to the end of the twelfth 
chapter of the second volume, was in type before 
I left England to return to Corfu. Consequently 
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no private partiality tinctured my description of 
that gentleman's character and conduct ; though 1 
was certainly pleased to be able to portray, with 
truth, such an honourable and unimpeachable an 
Ionian. 

The paper-hunting season of 1863-4 had 
quite terminated on my arrival ; so I was glad to 
renew my acquaintance with the beautiful croas- 
country rides of that delightful island. Saturday 
was the hunting day, and I came in for three or 
four runs before the sprouting vines put an end to 
the diversion. My horse twice down in ditches, 
and my saddle once turned round, were all the 
accidents I myself sustained, and many had falls 
with equal impunity. But a very sad accident 
occurred on the 5th of April, which was not a 
hunting day. A young officer of the Royal En- 
gineers was killed on that afternoon whilst taking 
a ride through the olives with a comrade of the 
same corps, who was somewhat ahead of liis friend 
when the accident occurred, and received his first 
alarm by being overtaken by the riderless horse. 
Ridino; back he found tlie unfortunate youth 
lying senseless near the foot of an olive tree, with 
one side of his head, near the temple, completely 
smashed; probably by his pony running away to 
overtake the other rider. Having carried liim to 
a cottage and waslied his face, lie put a peasant 
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on his own horsey and bade him ride hard to the 

town for a doctor. But he failed to make the 

fellow understand him ; and was^ therefore, obliged 

to ride in himself and leave his friend to the 

Greeks, after securing his watch and purse. 

He galloped into town^ where I accidentally saw 

tim dismounting to go on foot for a doctor. He 

iv-as so stained with blood in Tarious parts of his 

dress, that for some time I beheved it was he 

himself that had been thrown and injured. The 

sufferer had been dead some time before the doctor 

CQuld reach him^ never having spoken, nor been 

sensible for a moment, since the accident. The 

body was brought into the citadel in the evening ; 

and was buried ^dth military honours in the 

cemetery at Castrades on the 8th of April. Six 

young Engineer officers acted as pall-bearers, and 

the officers of the garrison foEowed the eoffiii to 

the grave. It was truly a mournful affair. Y oung, 

handsome, and but lately arrived in the countryj 

he wasj moreover, it appears^ the only son of his 

mother, and she was a widow, What a task must 

the breaking of such news to the bereaved and 

desolate parent have been to a heart of any 

humanity I 

The ponies accustomed to the paper himts in- 
curred little risk of damage. But the I'iding 
through the bare vines (which occasionally it was 
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not possible to avoid) was apt to wound the legs. 
fetlocks, and frogs of English horses; so hard^ 
strong, and sometimes sharp were the vine brancha 
in winter- After the ^dnes began to sproutj towards 
the end of March, they could not be trampled on 
without injury. But those who did ride over 
them were made to pay so exorbitantlyj that the 
peasantry had little cause of complaint. Yet it 
was deemed prudent to stop the paper-hunting 
before April. However, on the last oecasioUj there 
was a hunt or two extra, and the final one took 
2:>lace on the 2nd of April. 1864; commencing 
near Potamo Bridge and tenninating on the race- 
course. As the Greeks are little given to riding 
across country (though all of them go out shoot- 
ing)j the paper- hunts of Corfu may, I think, he 
now considered as a matter of history. 

In the first week in April, some thoughtless 
young officers, wishing to try their horses at some 
fences and ditches, trespassed on some sprouting 
vines. If damage had been really done, ample 
compensation would, of course, have been given as 
usual. But a Greek editor seized the opportunity 
of abusing and cursing the English (the "depart- 
ing heretics") in a style which Billingsgate might 
envy. I was assured, however, that the writers in 
the journal in question did not represent any 
respectable class; that one had been guilty of 
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peculation, and that the other had had an escape 
irom being hanged for treason. It must be con- 
fessed that the Greeks themselves had fidl liberty 
of the press for the last ten yearSj at least, of the 
British Protectorate. Sir Henry Ward having been, 
I believej the last High Commissioner who exer- 
cised the powers of the High Police to restrain its 
abuseSp 

On Saturday the 2nd of April, Count Caruso, 
the President of the Senate, left Corfu for bis 
native island, Cephalonia, on leave of absence, but 
never to return to his office. It was then expected 
that the English would all leave the Islands by the 
end of the month, and it is supposed that his 
Highness, the President, did not care to be left in 
Corfu after their departure. A domestic misfor- 
tune furnished him with a reason for retirement, 
of which he availed himself ; and another senator 
was appointed to perform his duties. 

Soon after the above recorded event, I was 
tiering some olive-wood articles of an Italian 
carpenter in the town, who began to bemoan the 
CGSgion, and to declare that he should not remain 
in the island, after the departure of the EngUsh, 
'^ But," added he with a smile, ^^ I do not beUeve 
that they wall ever reaDy go away," He repeated 
thtH Dfnuion several times confidently, I considered 
it, at the tiihe, a ridiculous speech. Nevertheless, 
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H:j;;^lii-r «'>j^:j->'-«jt* "w-f^r: ii/CZ'c liizi ^ef'tr cc^^nmied in 
♦r^^ 'y/rr*fri>riiife 'i^ •i.-eir T>e»*- Tbe sdors and 
j-,v^ ;^rjj^^ ill b^ii i.eT.T ^-btjit. sjjC lie fbnificft- 
t^yjr* c^troyeid. DO c^L-e could eoin(4>eikaid this 
afy:/^r*:7jX r»:jTi^-taijic»c: on E&rl Rusell's pan to fimsh 

Th': JObWh from England aiid the ccMitiiiaitj 
^^r/ra^iorially brought ils strange news of what was . 
goin^ on around us in peaceful Corfti. The (rffi<7-j 

z////^//";' J/'/.^/./v/- r.f thr- »;>> At-flL 1S64. had thi?! 
H?;.;"*.;;.;- i,;,:y>:c:.ceir.-:i:t : -Aii^-ices troni Corfti, 
r.s'fjti^j. *;.^: puhlicatiori of :}.».' lirst niiml^er of a 
..,.^,-. ,., v^;i.:ioj.kiy journal. TTic people attacked/ 
t}i(: l.oi/W: (;j the f>i;fli.sli l>irector of the Col]ege.( 
l''rr' lj (\\>X\iY\)U\\(:i:< were anticipated." It is truel 
tliMl :-onje ^'ollc;:f! youths insuked Professor Bakerr. 
(\\m- Kii^/lihli llf-ad of the Greek College) ; buttkL 
'.\\\\\\v wjjs of ]j(> irioreiiTiportance than the hundiTck 
of hiijjihii- boyish outbreaks that have occurred '^ \, 
Kii;jlish schools, thou^ili doubtless the approacli'^, 
in;.' Cnioii ;iavc a poUtical signihcancy to therio^; 
(){' (lie (ircek huls. ]>ut its juxtaposition witl' . 
Ihc rcvolulionaiy journal (and calling school-bo}^ 
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*^ the peoph^') waB certainly amusing. Revolutionary 
journals were not novelties in the Ionian Islands^ 
and created little alarm so long as Britisli troops 
remained in the land. In 1861 j I remember 
some French newspaper announcing imaginary 
tumults in Corfu, and adding the dreadful in- 
telligence,^ — " the streets are flowing with blood-" 
For the last report there was some foundation \ 
as I can testify that on the occasion much blood 
flowed in the streets ; but it was the blood of the 
sheep killed in the customary manner on the 
Saturday forenoon l^efore the Greek Easter Sun- 
day. 

The 6th April (which the Greeks call the 25th 
March) is the aniiiversary of the Revolution of 1821, 
and is always celebrated with rejoicings and cere- 
monies by the lonians. That of 1864, was not 
however J observed with much enthusiasm in Corfu, 
m spite of the processions night and day, headed 
by the AiThbi.shop, The illuminations were very 
few and far between ; confined indeed, almost 
entirely to the clubs* The joy at the approacliing 
Union was by no means exuberant ; and the 
Hearer it approached, the less it appeared to be 
•^alued. It was very diiferent to the celebration of 
lie previous year, which I had witnessed at 
^eplialonia, and have described in a former 
apleiv It was very diftereiit also, I was in- 
T 2 



ipfwed; to tbe bit jem^m fiatm m Cotft^ A it 
reariiiaij: Ehig Geor^ id de 
nd lialf s dmem iimi|icifi 
«n I Ji i e of ^^ St liatf part nincr is tk^ 
enmiig; vim cfae itre^ akodj were netfif 
Cfl^^. *^hcmg Ure Kin^ Geofge.^ ^^Loag fine 
tiie Unioii f ** Long live the 25tii Mardk" we« 
tb^ Qiaal imeripdoiH. Bm tiie best w round 
oue of ihe rapl portnii^^ anil madb m y^ 
graiCeful alltmcn to the yooth and inexperieiioe 
of ihc King. It ran thus: *'MjStreDgth is tli£ 
JUrfe of iny People,"* 

In the months of Mareli and April, the loukn 
preis teamed with SGuirilons articles against Eng- 
land and Englishmen. '* MUainE, robbei^ thieTes, 
nionBtcr%** and such like epithets were in daily use. 
They abused us not only for destroying their for- 
tifications, which was natural enough, but for 
carrying off our own guns and stores, which was 
less rational. In their folly and ingratitude, they 
took no account of the fact, that if the citadel re- 
mains whole, and if Fort Neuf has suffered but 
little, the thanks are entirely due to the kindness 
and generosity of the British Government, Alas! 
the lonians are too like petulant, spoiled, unrea- 
soning children, impervious alike to reason and 
reflection, and deaf to the accents of truth. But 

* *l(rxv(rfxov ff dydirrf tov \aovfiov. 
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lat they should be so, is certainly a disgrace to 

lat great nation, whichj for fifty yeax's ruled the 

?stinies of the Islands, with the aid of a moral 
iiid physical force, which had it beeu well and 
reasonably directed, must have brought forth bet- 
ter fruits than those which we have left behind us. 
When I left Corfu, in 1863, the love of the Greeks 
generally for Englandj had made even the lonians 
friendly by example and sympatliy ; but when I 
went back in 1864, the lonians had returned to 
more than theii' former hatred, and the Greek 
race generally regarded Great Britain with hostile 
eyes. Our isolation had become complete, and for 
much of this result we had no one to blame but 

irselvesj for our ignorance of, and indifference to 
all matters, not exclusively of domestic interest. 

The notorious Sign or Dandolo died on the 13th 
April, and was buried on the following day ; his 
funeral was attended by great numbers of the 

■reek gentry, and attracted crowds of spectators. 
He had nearly attained the age of eighty years. 
Long one of the deputies for Corfu, in the Ionian 
Assembly, he had n ot been re-elected for the thii^- 

nth Parliament, but he had been chosen by the 
people as a Municipal Counsellor of Corfu ; he was 
already a man of about thirty, wliCTi the Protecto- 
rate of Great Britairi Avas established in the Islands, 
and he very nearly lived to see its actual departure. 



^B fOV% n-lM ne TOE TOIHAN ISLAKDS. 

Dandolo was poaeeised of considerable knowledge 
land ability, but wm utteriy deficieBt in jnd|- 
Imeiit, Bteudin^a and consistea^^. And though » 
rVeiKtian in name tmd ori^, he too oft»:ii clb 
played, by his exaggerations and inaccuracic*^, tk 
worst faults of the Hellenic race- His extwk 
vagance in private life, in youth and in manhooA 
reunited in an ind!jr*?nt old uge; and his politica 
extravagances left hi in, fit the close of his carwn 
witliout any tbllowers of cimraeter or rcsix^ctabilily 
His chief notoriety was obtained by a habit o 
IHihliJi^bing pamphlets, addn'ssed to statesmen or 
other personages of distinetion, in which reckless 
and unfounded assertions were made with a lively 
Toluliility that excited attention, without carrriD? 
ivitli it conviction or approval. 

Earls Russell and Grey, the Emperor of Austrk 
and the lute King Boniba of Naples, were amongst 
the personages honoured by Sign or Dandolo ^vith 
letters of advice or reproof Whilst he abused the 
English noblemen, he praised and flattered the 
continental despots, A i*adical in Corfu, he wa5 
elsewhere the supporter and admirer of unliniited 
monarchies. In short, as a politician ^ he was the 
most absurdly inconsistent of men. He had a 
wonderful confidence in himself, and in Im i^' 
tuitive knowledge of past events was 
-with all kno%\ii histories. He wrote 
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account of Corfu, iu which we have to believe (on 
his own unsupported authority) that Thucydides 
Wfis a liar and a slanderer in all that he wrote 
about ancient Corcyra. We are also assiu'ed that 
ten thousand Corcyi'aians assisted Julius Ct^i^ar in 
the cx^nquest of Britain — a kind of anticipated 
vengeance for the recent destruction of the fort- 
resses of modcFQ Corfu, Bat enough of Signer 
Dandolo. Let his ashes lie in peace, undisturbed 
by Iieretic hands. In spite of hits constant attacks 
on British statesmeUj and on British policy, he did 
not dislike, and he certainly respected Englishmen 
in general ; and these, in return, in spite of his 
inconsistencies, generally clierkhed towards him 

lings tlie reverse of hostile — regarding him both 
m **^ witty himself, and the cause of wit in others/' 

On the IMi April, the thirteenth Parliament 
was a second time prorogued for sLx months ; 
luimely, from the 21st April to the 20th October, 
IS 64. Of course, it never reassembled; and his 
Excelleucy completed his time, unencumbered by 
opposition or check of any kind, and rnletL des- 
jHiticaUy to the last by means of his Senate. 

On the 16th, the long gallery of masonry, 
whieli connected the keep with the Lunette 
battery at Vido, was moat effectively destroyed — 
the foundations being torn up and turned over by 
the force of the explosion. Of all the doomed 






^V workif tiiere iben Tematiied notf tiie South battm 
H — die fote of irhieh was ddcrn^ for a few tljijs^ to 
H allow of experimoati in gUA cotton, irhidi wss to 
^K be Qsed ai ^e means irf'its d»trQcdoiL 
^1 On Sunday/ the ITtk, Signor Padovan, Pr^ 

^H den I of the Ionian Assembly, returned from AtheoB 
^^^pto Corlh, where he was recerred with great en- 
^^Kfhu^iasm. He was escorted to hi^ house by great 
H numbers of the inhabitaBts, with a Greek flag and 
H a Imnd of music. He, with Signor Lombaxdo of 
H iSaote, and Signor Aristotle Valaoriti of Santa 
^^^Jilaura, had gone to Athens, bb a Commission of 
^^Hshe Ionian Assembly, to consult with Count 
^f Sponneek and the Greek ministry regarding the 
future of the Islands. These deputies bad been 
well received at Zante, Patras^ the Pirajus, and 
Athens. At the latter town they had been pre- 
sented to, and dined with the King. Of the three, 
Signor Lombardo has ever been the most invete- 
rate and unscrupulous enemy of Great Britain, 
and Signor Padovan scarcely less so. Signor 
Valaoriti alone, though a staunch Unionist, from 
patriotic and honest motives, was inclined to court 
the friendship of England. I much fear that the 
Union will bring to Athens from the Ionian 
Islands too many selfish intriguers, ready, in order 
to obtain place and power, to do the bidding either 
of Russia or of France, and to sacrifice for pelf 1; 
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the true interests of their country, I acknowledge 
that Signor Aristotle Valaoriti appears to be an 
exception to tlie general rule, and to be guided by 
really noble motives ; though he perhaps relies too 
much upon democracy. But Valaoriti has few 
followers, and is regarded by his countrpnen 
rather as a poet thau as a politician. He cele- 
brated his visit to Athens, and the approaching 
Union, by a poem in tlic vulgar modern Greek^ 
which was greatly admired by his countrymen; 
and deservedly so^ as far as I am able to judge* 
The poem alludes to the Protectorate (esi)ecially in 
Sir Thomas Maitland's time) as one of the powers 
that have tyrannized Greece ; from which it would 
appear that even Valaoriti had become somewhat 
hostile to England, in consequence of the neutra- 
lization treaty, and of the destruction of the 
fortresses. But as he is a man of truth and 
honesty, he will, on due reflection, resume liis 
former sentiments; for he will have to confess 
that^ however much appearances at iirst con- 
demned the conduct of Great Britain, it is to the 
-other powers solely that the cruel and obnoxious 
■fcaeasures which have so offended the lonians were 
wholly due. 

On the 19 th April, I rode with a friend to 
examine, more accurately than I had hitherto 
done J the excellent aqueduct which su2)plies the 
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town and citadel of Corfu with good and abiindaiit 
water. Starting from the heights above Benitzi 
the pjpra are carried along the oUve groves, from 
a distance frx>ra Corfa of neaxly eight miles : and 
its underground course is marked by little round 
hollow pillars, which contain locked iron gnitin|s, 
whieh are opened when necessary. About half 
way between the farthest source and the t^wn are 
first the filtering-tanks, and next the great le- 
st^rvoir. Into this last two different streains are 
conveyed — the water of one of which is better 
than the other. From the great reservoir the 
united stream is convoyedj in separate pipes, to the 
citadel and to the toun. To Sir Frederick Adam 
(the second Lord High Commissioner) the Corfiots 
are indebted for this inestimable boon. An Eag* 
lish engineer commenced, and an Ionian linished 
the work. The old man in charge (who opened 
for me the doors of the filtering-tanks, and of the 
great reservoir) well remembered the constant 
visits paid to the spot by Sir Frederick Adam, on 
horseback, in order to watch the progress of the 
workmen. Whether by the road or through the 
olives, the ride to Benitzi is second in loveliness to 
few of the many beautiful scenes for which Corfu 
is famous. Assuredly, as regards the aqueduct, 
the name of Sir Frederick Adam deserves to be 
remembered by the Corfiots as that of one of their 
greatest benefactors. 
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On the 22nd April, 1864, the sad destruction 
of the doomed fortifications terminated with the 
blowing-up, by gun-cotton, of the South battery 
at Vido, just opposite the citadel of Corfu. It 
had been announced to take place at 6 p.m., and 
every one was anxious to witness the affair ; for not 
only was it the last of the explosions, but also it 
was the first and only time that gun-cotton was used 
instead of gunpowder. But, to the disappoint- 
ment of most persons, the mines were fired at 
half past five, instead of at six. Many of us were 
listening to the band of the 4th Regiment on the 
esplanade at Corfu, when we were surprised by the 
sound of the explosion at Vido. Rushing to the 
draw-bridge of the citadel, we arrived in time to 
see the light-coloured smoke caused by the gun- 
cotton clearing away. When it had passed, not a 
vestige could we see of the masonry of the South 
battery — a mound of earth alone being visible. 
Thus the gun-cotton had operated most success- 
fully, although the proportion used had been only 
as one to three of gunpowder. Had the gun-cotton 
arrived earlier from Vienna, it would doubtless 
have been generally, if not exclusively, employed. 
Altogether, nearly 80,000 lbs. of gunpowder liad 
been used in the work of demolition. Fort Abra- 
ham and the whole of Vido had become unsightly 
ruins, and Fort Ncuf was greatly disfigured to- 
wards its sea-side. By this time also, nearly all 
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the Stores bad been removed. Why the English 
still lingered on in the Islands was a matter of 
geiiGral regret and surprise. But the diplomatic 
depaitment has eyer been of the circumlocution 
order, delighting in procrastination. Thus the 
British Protectorate was destined to remain in the 
Islands without gims and mthout stores, and to 
rule for some time longer amidst the WTecks of 
fortresseSj oyer an indignant and discontented 
people, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SEPTINSULAR STATISTICS. 

Area and Population — Incorrect Statistics — ^IMales exceed the Females in num- 
bers — General and Municipal Revenues — ^Proportions paid by the Islands — 
How the Revenue is chiefly raised— Bad Fiscal System— Revenue fluctuations 
— Statistics of Corfu — lonians not untaxed — Effects of bad Laws — Where 
Nature does Much, and Man Little — Decadence of Cephalonian Marine — 
Statistics of Cephalonia— Zante— Of Santa Maura— Of Ithaca— Of Paxo — 
Of Cerigo— Queer exports — Cephalonia at fault— Cephalonia shines in the 
Statistics of Morality — The Septinsular Debt — English Pensioners of 
Greece — Athens surpasses Corfu in Education — A Boon ungraciously 
f^ranted. 

In order to be enabled to state with confidence 
the total number of the Ionian Islands, it would 
he necessary first to decide how large a rock must 
})e to justify its receiving the more dignified ap- 
pellation of an island. But I am disposed to esti- 
mate their number at forty. Of these, the seven 
principal, which have given occasion to the title of 
'' the Septinsular State," are Corfu, Cephalonia, 
Zante, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Cerigo, and Paxo. 
All these have Ilegents, and Municipal Councils ; 
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and the six last named had also^ under the Protec- 
toratej Residents^ who represented the Lord High 
Commissioner, wlio resided at Corfu, 

Tlie smaller islands and rocks are all depen- 
dencies of one or other of the above-named seven.* 
The whole together contain an area of 1,097 square 
miles, or 702,080 acres, somewhat less than tk 
area of Dorsetshire (720,000 acres), but consider- 
ably gi'eater than that of many other English 
counties. In regard to population, whilst Dorset 
in 1861, had only 188,651 inhabitants, the Ionian 
Islands in 1860 had 232,426. Moreover about 
20,000 lonians live in Greece, and in Constanti- 
noplCj and in the vai'ious ports of the Black Sea. 

It is generally believed that in ancient times the 
Islands were better populated than is the ease at 
present. But the inhabitants were greatly reduced 
in numbers under the rule of Veniccj in conse 
quence of the wars with the Turks, and also of 
the inefficient protection against pirates, and against 
internal dissensions, afforded to them by the Go- 
vernment. It appears that in 1578, the population 
of Corfu but Httle exceeded 19,000.t But it mast 
be remembered that forty years previously Sultan 
Solyman had carried away 20,000 Corfiots into 
captivity. That in 1578, the population of Cerigo , 

* Vide Appendix H, for the immea <!f nU^ and fot the aalent ol Uie ppA- 
t Daru. 
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only amounted to 3,263 soulsj* is confirmatory oi' 
[ the then desolate state of the Islands. Moreover 
in 1622 Ithaca possessed only 2,500 inhabitants. 
It is not probable therefore that in the t^ixteenth 
or seventeenth centuries, the population much 
I exceeded 100,000 souls. 

In a letter, written in 1808, the then Regent of 

[ Corfu stated that from a census held in 1802, the 

^ inhabitants amounted^ at that period, to 44,526. 

But he remarked at the same time, that m the 

census took place for the puri^ose of imposing a 

tepitat^on tax, tlve names of indigent persons had 
t been inscribed- He was therefore of opinion 

that the total population had amounted to about 
I 45,000, It is not consequently probable that the 

population of the Seven Islands exceeded 160,000 
' in 1802, 

, General Vandoncourt., writing in 1816, estimated 
I the Corfiots in 1807, at 60,000 a statement only 
i lei?s absurd than his estimate of Paxo at 8,000, at 
[ the same period. But if the French general greatly 
j overestimated the populatioii of Corfu in the corly 
I part of the centuiy, Sir Charles Napier equally 

underrated it in 1833, when he stated it at only 

40j000. But^ an excellent authoritj^ as regarded 
' Ceplialonia, Sir Charles is not always to be de- 
I pended on for Corfu details, 

Vith Appendix I, for tiit liOpiilatian of the Ultiida ittider Tenice 
dtu-in^ the preaent cetiturv* 
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I am informed that before 1840, statistics were 
not very accurately kept in the Islands. But in 
1836, Dr. Davy estimated the total population at 
216,()89 souls. In 1854, it rose to 228,981. In 
1858 to 229,706. In 1860 to 232,426. Finally 
in this year (1864), judging by the census of 
Corfu, it cannot be much less than 240,000.* 
In all the islands there is a considerable prepon- 
derance of males over females. In Cephalonii 
especially, according to the statistics of 1858, this 
inequality is very striking.f There, we find only 
31,829 women to 39,918 men. Bad treatment and 
hard work arc probably amongst the causes of this 
undoubted evil. For the peasantry everywhere 
make of their women beasts of burden, loading 
their backs as if they were donkeys. In the 
ro])ious census of Corfu for 1864 (too bulky a 
(locumeiit for publication in this work) the sad dis- 
proportion of the sexes may be traced in all the 
]iiore than 120 villages of the island. In the village 
of Serii)er6 (where in my last chapter I recorded 
my conversation with a peasant), there are 472 
males to 415 females. In the equally pretty and 
almost e^pially elevated village of Pelleca, which I 
have also visited lately, there arc 462 males to 334 
females. But in the little village of Climatea there 
are 138 males to only 7 females! 



* A census of Corfu was published on the 1st March, 18G4. 
t Vi(k Appendix K, for the statistics of 1858. 
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Great apparent discrepancieB and confusion of ^M 
Itatistics, have been caused at times, by the varying ^M 
manner of estimating the revenue of the Ionian ^M 
fslands. Formerly the stated amount of the re- ^M 
renue meant only that part of the finances which ^M 
were received by the General Government, But ^M 
Itfterwards when the municipal chests of the dif- ^M 
ferent islands were all taken under the direct con- ^M 
Irol of the Lord High Commissioners and their ^M 
bnateSj it became usual in general statements of ^M 
ihe revenue to include the municipal incomes also, ^| 
the following five years will enable the reader to ^1 
fudge of the revenue and expenditurcj towards the ^M 
dose of the Protectorate : omitting shillings and ^M 
>eiice. H 




1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1 861. 


^1 


£ 
£40,323 


£ 
160,857 


172,304 


£ 
190,236 


^H 




Enwnditm^ ..4»........^^. 


£ 
198,615 


£ 
1SM43 


£ 
19M9& 


X 

190,102 


^M 




All the above amounts of revenue include the ^M 
municipal incomes of all the islands. The money ^| 
vhich the General Government could lawfu Uy spend, ^| 
ivill be known by deducting from the above general ^M 
otal, the total of the municipal revenues. These ^M 
rere (omitting shillings and pence), 39,553/, for ^M 
.858; 30,59b/. for 1859; 31,449/. for 1860 j ■ 
^TOL. 11* u ^^ 

L . Ji 
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37,288/. for 1861; and 43,439/. for 1862.* As 
the revenue of the municipalhies in the Islands are 
intended for the particular benefit of each of them, 
it has been an abuse, I conceive, thus to mix then 
up in the general revenue. But such a system 
was well calculated to keep up that mystery in 
finance, which was a part of the secret un-Engfish 
policy of the Local Protectorate. It was rare in- 
deed to meet any Ionian fully acquainted with the 
statistics of his country, so long concealed from tbe 
public. 

Sir Henry StoAs arrived early in 1859, just after 
a year of excellent revenue, with its surplus of moie 
than 42,000/. Like most of hb predecessors, is- 
stead of paying off during his rule a part of the 
debt, he appears to have increased it, and if the 
year 1863 were known in all its details, the deficit 
Avould probably be greater than it now appears to 
be. 

The revenue of the year 1857 had been as un- 
usually bad as that of 1858 Avas unusually gooi 
In the former year the whole revenue, including | 
that of the municipalities had only been 140,270^, 
of which the general revenue, was 110,310/. Tie 
bad year of 1857, as to revenue, Avas the result 
of the comparative failure of the olive crops in 
185G. And the excellence of the revenue of 18j8 

* Vide Appendix C, p. 299, vol. i., where the revenue of Sir Henrr StoM \i: 
in 1800, of 140,855/. was the real revenue of the General Government, oB* 
mixed witli tVie mw\\\d\>a\ ign'^tvw^. 
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was due to the abundant harvest of 1857. That 
1858 was itself a poor year ia proved by the 
revenue of 1859, which, though superior to that 
of 1857, was yet far below the average. Since that 
period the revenue was prosperous till 1863, of 
which I have no details, but it is well known it 
wras a bad year, though probably the results wiU 
itppear only in the revenue of this present year. 

For the following sununary of the average 
[onian revenues, for thirteen years which I now 
present to the reader, and for the study of the ad- 
Eoirably arranged details on which it is founded, 
(which I deem superfluous to publish), I am in- 
iebted to that most distinguished and excellent. 
[onian, Sir George Marcoran. 

A^verage of the Local Government Revenues of the 
Seven Islands, from 1850 to 1862 both years 
included : 

£ s. d. 

I^orfu 59,309 11 6 

I^ephalonia 36,567 9 10^% 

Sante 32,484 1 2^ 

Santa Biaora 7,447 7t^ 

Cthaca 3,305 3 2^ 

>rigo 1,649 14 8t^ 

Paxo 3,573 2 Bt^j 

144,336 3 lO^jy 
to this miiAt be added the arerage revenue raised fh)m 

all the islands for the general treasury* . . . 2,836 9 6^ 

Total . • . . 147,172 13 4^^ 

* It appears to me, that of late years, judging by the general statistical 
«ble of 1857, which I have seen, the revenue was devoted solely into ge- 
leral and municipal. The former comprising both the Local and (leiioral 
ivovemment revenues of former days. 

u2 
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Average of the Municipal Revenues for the same 
thirteen years : 

Corfu . . , , , 17,^13 9 1^ 

Cephalonia . . * 6,471 9 &<% 

Zante 6,474 6 Si^ 

Santa Maura 2,640 4 ^^ 

Ithaca ,.....,*. ^ 687 10 4 

Cerig^ ......... ^ 3S1 a *A 

Paro .,.....*.. 493 0^ 

34,341 2 &tI 

TataKjorerament TeTenne of Maoda - . ♦ 147,172 13 A^ 



Total revenue . * . 181,513 15 11 

s ftTerage espendlture, General, Locals and Mnnici pal 185,926 \9 U^ 
Average aunual deficit , * -41413 4 <>^ 
Total deficit in the thirtesQ yeara * ^ 57,37113 ^ 

The average of what may be called the revenue 
for thirteen years was therefore 1 47,172/. 13s. 4j\d 
But the Lord High Commissioners with their Se- 
nates have ever equally disposed of and regulated 
the municipal revenues ; besides borrowing from 
them at willj for the use of the General Government. 

By far the greatest portion of the Ionian re^ 
venue is raised from duties on exports and impoils. 
Oil and currants form the principal exports : 

'^ Duties on export of oil, on the average form 
the largest source of the revenue* And currants 
are next on the list.'' Both of these staple-com- 
modities are subjected to a charge of altogether 194 
per cent. The great staple of Corfu and of Paxo 
is oil : of Cephalonia currants ; and of Zante cur- 
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rants and oil. Santa Maura exports a little oil, less 
currants and some flax. Ithaca exports currants. 
The exports of Cerigo consist chiefly of wine, 
made of imported Candian grapes. The islands do 
not produce more than one third of the bread ne- 
cessary for their own use. Yet all imported grain 
is subject to duty, and brings in about 10,000?. orj 
12,000/, a year to the general revenue. Mr. Glad- 
stone, when in Corfu in 1859, justly denounced the 
errors of the Ionian fiscal system.* But such is 
the force of habit that it will not be easy to in- 
troduce the necessary changes 5 especially as^ in 
spite of bad laws, the people have made some pro- 
gress in general prosperitj^ For instance, the value 
of the imports in 1833 were only 563,611/. But 
in 1859 they were estimated at 1,306,303/, And 
the value of the exports, whicli in 1833 was only 
250,669/. rose in 1859 to 649,057/, 

The fluctuation of the revenue is caused not 
only by the variation of good and bad harvests,! but 
also by the fact that the olive-tree only produces a 
crop everj'^ other year. The best years for revenue 
are those which follow the best years for crops, and 
in which these are principally sold. The currants 
are produced every year, but their price is variable, 
and contributes, though in less degree than oil, to 
• VvU vol. J. p. n^, 

t The r«?v*»iiu€! nf Qmfa for 1858 wns 103,41 U. (not incUidinj^ tbo muni- 
«ipft1), while for 18&9, It no.^ otily 6*I,7^%1,^ scarcely imare thfln Li&lf th«t of the 
preceding jrciT* 
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the general iiTegiilarity of tie revenue. Tbiis in 1 
the Greek war of independence^ when the ciirraitt I 
fields in the Morea were either destroyed or left I 
uncultivated^ the cnrrante of Gephalonia and I 
Zsnte sold for 100 dollars the 1000 lbs. That fact I 
helps to account for the great prosperity in the I 
time of Sir Thomas Maitland, in spite of the onerous | 
export, duties which he imposed. In 1862j when 1 1 
waB in Cephaloniaj currants fetched onlyiromSS] 
to 25 dollars per 1,000 lbs., which may account mJ 
some measure, for the poverty of latter times, in I 
spite of the great increase of exportation, I 

Corfu, ever the ricliest of the islands, was! 
fonnerly inferior in population to Cephaloniaj but I 
has now begun to surpass it, even in this respect. 
Much of the prosperity of the capital has been 
occasioned by the constant presence of Britisli 
regiments and ships in her ban^acks and harbour: 

In 1844 the iDhabitacta aoiODDted to es^Otft 

1, IS-IS » Ti 66,374 

,. 185G „ „ *6r.93fl 

,,1860 „ „ 72,967 

n 1864 „ „ t73,453 

Without reckoning the suburbs, the town of Corfu 
contains a little more than 1 7,1)00 souls ; but if the 
suburbs be considered a part of the town, then the 
population exceeds, at present, 25,000.J 

♦ The cholera in 1866 reduced the population. 

f Of this number more than 8500 are foreigners ; about 6000 of whom live 
in the town and suburbs, and the remainder in the country. The 6000 Jews 
are of course counted in the native population, of which they form a part 
' X Vide Appendix L, for the population of Corfu in detail in 1848, 1860, 
and 1864. 
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The numbers of births and deaths corroborate 
tii€ fact of the steady increase of the Corfiots. In 
ten }a^ars, the preponderance of bii'ths over deaths 
was upwards of 5j000,* 

The details for the thirteen years, and the ave- 
rage struck, as regards the money paid into the 
general treasury, as distinct both from the Local 
Government revenueSj and from the Municipal 
revenues, have not been explained to me so clearly 
as the rest, and I know not how to divide amongst 
the Seven Islands — the 2,836/. 9^\ d^^d., in 
question. Independently of this, the total re- 
venues of Corfu appear to have averaged in round 
numbers about 76,000/. But, in 1861 and 1862 
(€Si)ecially in the former year), the revenue, in- 
cluding ever}i:hing, exceeded 80,000/. ; the customs 
alone producing about 70,000/, in that flourishing 
island. The remainder of the revenue is raised by 
police fines, stamp duties, sale of powder j tax on 
coiFee-houseSj and from similar other sources* Sub- 
stituting in some islands currants for oil : the man- 
ner of raising the revenue is nearly uniform 
throughout, so that to understand Corfu is almost 
to understand the Seven Islands.f 

It is quite a mistake to assert that the lonians 
are very lightly taxed. It would be more accurate 

• vide Appendix M, 

f VU^ j\i>injiidix K, for the deuik of the Corfu exports md importst and 
Hm duties (lAid upon them. ' 
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to say that their taxes are imposed in an unequal, I 
unwise, and unusual manner. He who studies tte I 
fiscal details as I have donej is not likely to be im- 
pressed with any great idea of the political or 
financial talents of most of the Lord High Com- 
missioners. It must be confessed, however^ that 
of late yearSj the lonians were but little disposed 
to be guided in such matters by any Englishman. ] 
I have yet, howeverj to learn that any Lord Higli 
Coromissioner (except Mr. Gladstone, during liis 
brief visit) j ever pointed out tlie evils of the pre- 
sent system, or proposed the remedy. It is weU 
known that Sir Henry Storks was quite ready to 
entertain any proposals for that purpose that the 
later Assemblies might have wished to make ; but 
there is no record of his having had any scheme 
of his own for bringing the country to that flourish- 
ing state which liis despatches have painted. A 
ragged and discontented peasantry, living ui^der a 
fiscal system which taxes the importation of wheat 
(in a country dependent on foreigners for its bread), 
and which concentrates its taxes on the staple com- 
modities. 

It is true that many other causes conspire to 
bring about the poverty of both signori and 
peasantry, besides the unusual manner of raising 
the revenue. The mixture of French with Vene- 
tian laws ; the sub-division of property in an 
unmercantile and unspeculative community; the 
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many masters living on, and the many persons 
having claims on, the same lands, with the conse- 
quent difficulties in the way of capital acquiring 
estates, all tend to ruin the signori and to starve 
the peasantry. 

But, when I found fault with the Ionian laws, 
an able judge said to me with a smile, "Would 
you have us adopt the English laws ?" I own I was 
fliknced : for I felt that only a very rich country 
. oould afford to imitate us in our legal luxuries of 
boundless expense. I could, however, have re- 
; plied, that the English have grown rich in spite of 
ji their laws, which, I fear, will never be the case with 
^the lonians. They must change their laws, and 
f their system of revenue, before they can hope to 
be a wealthy and commercial people. And their 
^ntry must alter their ideas, and not consider 
commerce, or even trade, so dishonourable as idle- 
ness and dependence. To facilitate the purchase 
kAl land, and the introduction of capital, is one of 
the first requisites for bringing the fertile island of 
CJorfu to that state of prosperity that a few years 
^f enlightened government would assuredly estab- 
lish there; where nature has done so much, and 
xnan so very little. Then it might be hoped would 
:finally disappear that deep animosity still subsist- 
ing (and hitherto only repressed, perhaps, by 
British bayonets and British influence) between a 
half-starved peasantry and an impoverished gentry, 



Tvbo cannoi afford to be generous, mxd are too 

often tempted to be unjust and tyrarmicaL 
. Cephaloiiia has certaAnly made great progre^ 
p€Bpi3cially in civilization under Briti^li rule, b 
spite of the many errors committed under ike 
latter. In €ephalonia aa also in Zante, the superi- 
ority^ of the cuxTants of the Morea may have 
affected tlie markets unfavourably. But the island 
haSj nevertheless, prospered on the ivhole^ It 
cnnnot be denied, however, that the Gephalonian 
navy has fallen into decay. But no one^ worthy 
of credit, has ever attempted to show that tk 
fault lay with the British Government- '^ In 
1828,*' wrote Dn Davy, '' while Corfu had twelve, 
and Zante four, Cephalonia had 300 square-rigged 
vessels, with crews of from t^venty to thirty mea' i 
Tliis may be all true, but we are not told the J 
tomiage of these 300 vessels; and, as a gea£ral " 
rule, ships in 1828 were of much less tonnage than | 
they are at the present day. But, allowing Ae 1 
fact of the decadence (to which the increase of j 
the steam navigation of other nations has contri- | 
buted), it is not a matter difficult of explanatioiL ' 
The chief commerce of the Cephalonians is carried 
on in the Black Sea ; and tiiere it is found more 
convenient to sail under the Russian than the 
Ionian flag. The Russian companies of merchants ' 
established at Odessa, Taganrog, and other ports, i 
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have also attracted the Ionian traders. The re- 
venue of Cephalonia averoges 45^000/, a year; 
aboiit 35,000/^. of which is raised from the customs. 
It es]^)orte from sixteen to eighteen millions of 
pounds of cuiTants annually. In 1862, its total 
i?evennes were above the average^ being upwards 
of 47,000/. 

However much the shipping may have decayed 
since 18J28, in Cepbalonia, it has nevertheless 
greatly increased in the last ten years. In 1854, 
there were ninety ships of from one to twenty-five 
tons, forming a total of 1253 tons; and 146 ships 
of twenty-six tons and upwards, mth a total of 
1253 tons. But now, in 1864, there are 115 ships 
of from one to twenty-five tons with a total of 1461 
tons ; and 173 ships of tiventy-six tons and up- 
wards with a total of 29,466 tons. 

Whether from poverty or increase of emigration, 
the population of Cephalonia has not of late years 
increased like that of Corfu, m has beeji already 
mentioned. The export of currants from Cepha- 
lonia has more than trebled in quantity since 1823. 
But OA\nng tto the great fall of prices the revenue 
has iallen off instead of increasing. To use round 
numbers, less than SO/JOOjOOO lbs. of currants 
(from 1823 to 1830) produced more than 131,000/. ; 
whilst more than 81,000,000 lbs. of currants from 
1859 to 1863 produced less than 82,000/.* The 
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ii€sf to Corlo, Mi indeed^ rivak 
progress. But it Aqcb not appear 
t0 adTftnoe so rmpidly in popofatiaiL Y&. in 1811 
it had only ^%Un inliabitants, and in 1860 its 
pppuktion had risen to 39,455. Producing a coa- 
odersble quantitr of oil as well as of currants, it 
Kvenae h gubject to fluctnations like that of 
Ccrfa.f This remark applies to the exports. Thoee 
of Zante, in 1853, were valued at 78.687/,, mi 
m 1855, at only 66,60(>/, In 1856, they ro*e 
to 216,000/.; and in 1861, they were down to 
12«^j5S8/. On the other hand the imports of 
Zante have steadily increased In 1853, they were 
valued at 129,736/,, but in 1861, after a gradual 
rise, they were estimated at 192,868/. 

Zante exports 1 3,000,000 lbs, of currants, and 
on an average 20,000 barrels of oil. In 1862, the 
revenues of Zante exceeded 53,000/. a year. The 
thirteen years' average gives only 38,000/., of 
which the municipal part was 6,474/. But I be- 
lieve that if the island should continue its present 
prosperous career, the next thirteen years' average^ li 
will be about 50,000/. a year, ji 

\l 

* That la on the average. For if the worst year and the best of the ihltim | ^ 
ycari, often quoted, he mitde the criieritin, the fluctuation is nearly ttie fasif- ^ 
The revenue of Cephnlonia was, in 1860, 45,435^., and in 1862 only 2%l^ ._ 

f In IB62 the revenue of Zante w«s (mnnicipal income not indnditl) ofiJy jr 
Z|f,4S3/,f fn le^S it yroA 50,936;.^mc;e tban double, I II 
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[ Santa Maura exports oil and wine and flax, and 
has begun to cultivate and export currants. In 
1862, her total revenues exceeded 17,000;. But 
their average has been about 10,000/» a yearj of 
which 2j640/. formed the municipal part. 
I Ithaca exports currants principally, and a little 
oil and mne. Her revenue in 1862 exceeded 
6, 500/. The average has been about 4j000;., whereof 
687/. formed the municipal part. 

Paxo exports excellent oil. Her revenue in 
1862 was more than 5^200/. The average was 
rather more than 4,000/., of which 493/. was mu- 
nicipal. 

Cerigo had in 1862 a revenue of 2,162/. The 
Rverageis 1,910/,, of which 361/. is municipal. Poor, 
barren^ and rocky Cythera exports little besides two 
representatives to the Assembly at Corfu, so illite- 
rate that they sometimes could not answer the 
notes of invitation which they received at Corfu 
crom the palace. She does, however (as I have 
before observed), export some wine made of the 
grapes imported from her neighbour Candia< What 
Imaginations must those Greek poets have had 
In order to have given deathless renown to this 
desolate wind-bound, treeless, unfrequented island I 
It is only with certain winds that a landing can 
>e effected there at all, and a more unsuitable 
ilace for Venus to have been bom in or near to, 
t is difficult to conceive. 

Most of the Cerigots abandon m ywx^V ^^^^ 
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own hnppY kiid to make nwaey abroad, but it k 
said that when th^ huve made it they usnnHj 
TiituTn to their own homt's. Only three Jew^ lire 
in the kkiid, and tJiey at Easter reqiure the pro- 
tection of the [Kjlice. 

Wc! have men that Cephalonia m considered to 
havo decayed in ^hippin^jr* With regard, howefv^er, 
to the islands* in gcriurail sisince 1840, tbe f^tiitlsitica 
an; very satisfiictory, and it is only from tli. 
that they can be def>t;nded on for accuracy. The 
Ionian marine has only slightly increased, it if 
true, but the numbers of ships of all natian?^ thi£ 
enter tbe Ionian ports have more than doubled 
Austria figures as tbe largest on the Ikt^ for ihfc] 
has been granted very gr«^at privileges in the SCTCi| 
Islands,* These privilegeij (by the recent treatifii 
regulatinj]^ the cession) Austria is to retain for u 
least fifteen years ; amongst others that of carrying 
the mails. Judging by her reeeat conduct to Den- 
mark, she will be a great danger for Greece, ni>w 
that England has ceased to rule m tiie loiiijifl 
Islands^ and has lel't so many of the fortreaaa ia 

With regard to public establishmenta, there is i ^3 
sad deficiency of hospitals, and charitable endow- 
mentSj in most of the iiilauds. In this respect L 
Cephalonia, I say it with regret^ is unen^dably dis- liti 
tinguished. Like Corfu and Zante, she boasts of 

* Vide Ap|icii4i£ P, for the tonnagG of the yoriona natlooa in Icmisa jMSsrt*' 
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I theatre, and it is perhaps the best in the Seven 
felands. But she has neglected the more impor- 
iant matters, and figures but little in the statistics 
>f charity and benevolence.* It is the fault of 
ter rulers, and not I think of her people. She 

Sno poor-house, and yet has the greatest num- 
of paupers of all the islands. 
The following atatistics on the exposed childi'en 
&£ the four principal islands, for five years may 
Interest the readerj as some test of their compara- 
tive immorality : 
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I have used the words some test; because the 

four islands axe not in the same situation. For in 

Corfu and Zante, it is probable that the Foundling 

Hospitals act as additional temptations to vice. 

But comparing Corfu with Zante, and allowing, 

; moreover, for the great difference of their popu- 

, iations, and it must be confessed, that, '' the flower 

of the Levant'' has a painful pre-eminence in vice, 

but too much in keeping wdth its homicidal pro- 

idivities. Of all the islands it would appear that 

* FWe Appendix Q, 
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Gqphaloma is the wnallflrt in morality, and I beUi 
this to be realty the case. Santa Maura^ \vith i\ 
popolatioii of about 28|000, appears the next in 
immonlitjr to Zantei its figures in the above Hst^ 
bdng almost the auoie as Coifii, which has more 
than 78,000 inhabitaata. 

Soon after the Ionian Afli^nbly had on' Itm 
October, 1868, voted nnanimously for the Uni^ 
with Graeoe, the debt of iq»wards of 90,000/. dui 
to Great Britain hy the Septlnsular State, m 
wholly remitted. The remainder was, after di 
investigation, by order of the Assembly, decki 
to amount to 281,8061, up to the end of August, 
1868. The document spedb for itsd^ and is DOt 
creditable to the financial conduct of the Protec- 
torate. The long delay in giving over the islands^ 
to the King of Greece will doubtless have increased 
the debt very considerably.* ' 

But how can I write calmly of the disgraceful^ ^^ 
affair of the pensions ? Although the Englishmen 
concerned have merited well of their own couDtiyt |^ 
was it necessary that the burden of their recom^T^ 
pense, should be thrown by miUionnatre England ; = 
upon bankrupt Greece ? Most of them had no' « 
legal claims to pensions of any kind, either by' 
Ionian or by English laws. And those who hd ^- 
were not entitled to a quarter of what has beetf ^ 

* Vide Appendix B, for the details of the Septinsokr debt up to A«|M^ 
16S. P 
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fecreed to theni, by treaty. Moreover, these re- 
iipients arc generally speaking young, and none 
>f ttem are old men ; and the obvious way to re- 
gard such services was to appoint them to similar 
ituations in other parts of the world. For this, 
t was only necessary that ministers should have 
iesolved to sacrifice a very trifling amount of their 
mtronage for the honor of their country. Was 
t not, in factj for England, that the brief services 
irere performed, which are to saddle the Greek 
Inances with life pensions to young Englishmen ? 
Sad the lonians ever had any voice in their ap- 
pointment to office in the Islands ? But as it was 
riade an indispensable condition of the Union it 
iras submitted to, but with a very bad grace. A 
billion sterling the lonians had already paid to 
he Protectorate for fortifications and other mill- 
lary expenses ; and now at parting (when all the 
o made additional fortifications are destroyed) the 
islands are further saddled with life pensions to 
Englishmen not entitled to them. All the English 
pi the Islands (even most of those who are to be 
lenefited) felt ashamed of the whole transaction. 
?annot Parliament at the eleventh hour suggest 
jo the Chancellor of the Excliequer (formerly 
[/ord High Commissioner) to have compassion on 
|he lonians, and not to let tliem suppose that he is 
teeking to revenge on them the failure of his fa- 
mous mission. The total amount of the pensions 
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[ to Gnen^ wali Jbe 
of virter m the Mon lof ihe 
IforeoTOC^ if tlist drop cunoft te likmiuj, 
(Mabakty]iieiitioiiedl)a<fnygi^^ joifc 
ner of wmmpag tke sflUz^ frw of dl 
wiitttemr. Bntrninnirh nffhntilhipnrulifci 
lAiflh k Qflkukted to makfi^aadiKMsisdc^ 

Tt II in mrffirhiuMtfi fwt^ thit in moilf m 
irfudi dateB firom <n[djr ferly feusimd^ 
n BMoe admnoed 4han ift d^ loDini Ifl^^ 
Grcat Britain lias raled finrfifij yeHBi ndi 
power. But for theae oiroaniaiaDoeB die 
and raligioaB prejcicBoea of the Im 
diiefly to blame. Befiwe liie oeanon iik§g» 
804 8choalmaster& in the Idandfl^ {udd bf 
Government, 116 of whom were in Corfu, 
total cost of the public education was 13,i 
But, owing to the very small salaries granted to 
country schoolmasters, it was difficult to 
suitable persons, and frequent vacancies in 
office of teacher were the natural results. 

The Ionian civil list was in 1857, 66,251/., 
is at present about 71,000/ a year; andthetott It 
number of paid civilians was 1551, of whom onlj d 
26 were English, but with salaries very superior ft 
those of the lonians. Out of the civil list, also, ^ 
always paid the sum guaranteed to the Lord Hi^ 
Commissioner, and the subordinates of the Proteo 
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torate ; which sum formerly amounted to 1 5jO00/. 

year, and was aften^^ards reduced to 13,000/. 
This grant defrayed the salaries of secretaries, trea- 
surers, llesidents, aide-de-camps, and many other 
officials. In this manner the lonians had disbursed 
little short of a second million sterling for the be- 
nefit of the British Protectorate. Considering all 
these facts a little generosity at parting would 
have been scarcely more than justice ; and Great 
Britain would have taken leave of the little country 
so long intrusted to her care in a more graceful 
and dignified manner, than has actually been the 
ease. 

Our coxintr)^ has undoubtedly performed a great 
and generous act in ceding the Islands to Greece ; 
but it is to be regretted that her manner of con- 
ferring the boon has been but little calculated to 
arouse the gratitude of those for whose benefit the 
sacrifice was supposed to have been voluntarily 
made, in the face, and with the consent, of all the 
Great Powers. And if in the case of the fortifica- 
tioBB the blame lies chiefly mth the latter, yet in 
.*the matter of the pensions, it must be confessed 
that Great Britain stands alone, in what cannot be 
called her glory. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



CONCLUDING JOURNAL.* 



Procession of Saint Spiro — Orders to leave the Islands in June— *6reek Ftf* 
over— Greek Easter Sunday — Patriotic Cephalonians — A charming Ta 
Ionian Contribations of a Million steriing^Departore of the Engliik 
likely to excite much good Feeling — Hopes for the Futore — Condnsiaa. 



Saturday^ 23rrf April. — Rode for the first 
to-day to the Vol di Roppa — ^the largest and m 
beautiful valley in the island of Corfu — and there- 
fore well worthy of being visited by strangers ; so 
that I have noted it here on that account. The 
richly-cultivated soil, and the verdure, especially 
at this season of the year, with the bold line d 
surrounding hills, make a charming picture, not 
easily forgotten even in this lovely island. 

Sunday, 2Ath. — The Greek Palm Sunday. 
Grand procession of Saint Spiro, about noon, and 
lasting till two in the afternoon ; the English, after 

* From want both of space and time, this concluding chapter is tak* 
chiefly from the author's diary of events, in which there was no room for m(«« 
than a few lines daily. 
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Church, crowding to see the sight. The huge 
banners of all the churches of the town were there, 
with gilt lamps elevated on ornamented poIeSj and 
formed the principal part of the train, except 
where some great portrait of a saint was held aloft 
for veneration. As usual, the procession was on 
too straggling a plan for proper effect ; and the 
parties with their banners too far apart from each 
other. In fact, the procession extended nearly 
half a mile. The Archbishop, surrounded by his 
clerg}^, and hedged in by the candle-bearers, walked 
in front of the saintj wliOj in his glass-case, was 
borne aloft under a canopy. All the gentry of 
Corfu, and a great rabble rout^ escorted Saint 
Spiro through the crowds of spectators. When 
the procession arrived at Condi-terrace (the highest 
part of tlie town), a halt was made, and prayers 
tvere oftered up by the Ai*chbishop» After this, a 
man with a stiff arm (or some such misfortune), 
threw himself on the ground, and the saint was 
carried over him. The man aroscj and his cure 
has, doubtless, swelled the long list of the bene- 
volent virtues of Saint Spiro, who appears to be 
never weary in well-doing. Some of the English 
spectators remarked that the arm of the patient 
appeared as stiff after he got up as it had been 
when he laid dowTi — a proof that he, at all events, 
was no imposton 

According to custom, the saint was carried under 
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the palace windowa, where the Lord High Com- 
missioner, with his secretaries and aide de cam^ 
4lood waiting to salate the Archbishop. The re- 
peated bowB of his ExcellenCTr, with the acr 
knowledgments of the Archhidiop, formed part of 
the ceremony. Fin^y^ the mummy, or whatever 
it may bej was carried back to the church which 
bears its name. As soon as the saint returned 
home, a salute of nineteen guns from the sewn- 
gun saluting battery in the citadel announced tie 
important fact. This was about two in the after- 
noon. Such was the first use made of the service- 
able guns still left in the island after the removab 
of the rest of the ordnance. 

Thursday^ 28fA Aprd. — We heard to-day of % 
new change of ministers at Athens. As Bulgarfe 
had been succeeded by the veteran Canaris, so the 
latter has been replaced by a gentleman of the 
name of Balby, who is well spoken of generally 
It is reported that King George is anxious to take 
over the Islands at once, in order to be able to ^\ 
rid of the National Convention, and to establish a 
regular goyemment* The new coBstitution cannot 
be formed till the Ionian Islands have dispatched 
their proportion of members to the convention 
Athens. Coimt Sponneck has become, it is saii 
unpopular, from an idea that he too readily coi 
sented to the neutralization of Corfu and Paxo, 



the destruction of the fortiticationSj and to the job 
of the pensions. 

Fridmj^ 2dtk — The Greek Good Friday. To-day 
arrived the order that the British officials, civil 
and miHtary, should all simultaneously leave 
Corfu as soon as possible after the 1st of June, in 
fiiur vessels that were about to be ordered out for 
the occasion. So, at length, tliere is a prospect of 
the cession becoming a fact, as well as a law. The 
usual toreh-hglit procea^ion (called that of our 
Saviour s body) takes place at midnight. Having 
often seen it, I shall stay away. It is, howeverj a 
^ght worth witnessing, 

Saturday^ WtL — The Greek Easter Eve* Walked 

Gut^ at ten in the morning, to see the follies of the 

Greek Pjissover, as they call it. At half-past ten, 

bang went the gun ; and iniinediately, from the 

tops and windows of the houses, down came the 

usual crash of crockery. At the same moment, 

fowling-pieces, pistols, and crackers, were fired in 

all directions — behind doors, out of mndows, and 

,from concealed nooks and cornel's, AU of a sud- 

[den, a number of lambs were di*agged along, and 

himd their throats crueUy hacked at the thresholds 

jcf houses ill the best streets of tlie town. Some of 

these creatures were ten minutes, or more, 



in 



parting with their lives, tortured in honor of the 



gk Passover, It is curious, 



considering the 
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!^«tred of the Greeks to the Jews, that tbcy^ 
thus keep their Passover. The firing con^iuu. 
several days, m do the otlier fireworkSfc| 
causing many accidents, and keeping nervous^ 
in perpetual alarm. Many tradesmen shut thd 
shops — or, at Iccost, their shutters — for daj 
assured that at Easter, in Athens, these c! 
at the same time brutal, proceedings an 
tolerated by the police ; and it is disgra^ffH to tk 
British Protectorate that they stiU occur in Corfu, 
and without any mitigation. The Je^va are not 
'risible anywliere lately out of their own quarters. 
In most parts of the toi^n they would now con- 
sider themselves unsafe. What will happen when 
we are gone? Yet, perhaps, when the leading- 
strings by which the lonians have been guided by 
the EnglisbAre';j^napped, they may become men, 
and put way the childish things which now 
delight them. The nervous fear of tampering with 
religious scruples has caused the Protectorate to 
encourage follies, which it ought to have corrected. 
My able Cephalonian acquaintance of the Mills 
hit the right nail on the head, when he said to a 
Resident, " You English should either govern us 
or go away ! " We would not properly govern 
them, and so we go away. By-the-by, since I left 
Cephalonia, that astute Greek has not only become 
a member of the Assembly of the thirteenth Par- 
liament, but was elected its Vice-president — an 
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office which he still holds ; for the Assembly is 

only prorogued, not dissolved, as yet. 

Stmdayj May 1st — The Greek Easter Sunday. 
Early this morning, there was another procession 
in honor of Saint Spiro. Thus in eight days of 
the most solemn season we have had two processions 
in honor of Spiro, and one in honor of Christ, a 
not msignificant fact. On the south parade of the 
citadel I this day remarked^ that the six long 
Venetian guns, and the four huge Venetian mor- 
tars (which our artillery-men had collected to 
leave beliind) are no longer rusty, but beautifully 
cleaned and blackened, like guns on board of a 
man-of-wan I was glad to observe this becoming 
attention paid to the feelings of the Corfiots, which 
have of late been so little regarded, 

Monday^ 2nd May. — I learned from a Ccphalo- 
nian friend, who visited me to-day, that Signor 
Zervo, tlic President of the Assembly in the twelfth 
Parliament had not been re-elected a member of the 
thirteenth Parliament. On the contrarj^ he retired 
into private lilej not desirmg to advocate the Union 
in the present disturbed state of Greec(?, 

I learned also, to-day, the behaviour of two of 
my ArgostoU acquaintances, brothers of the name 
of Anino, which pleased me gi*eatly. These gen- 
tlemen had long kept back from public affairs 
because they thought it useless folly to demand the 
Union from the British Protectorate, so long as the 
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latter was detemiijied not to grant it. But when 
they found that the British Ministers themselves 
proposed and appeared to desire^ the UiiioBj they 
joyfiilly consented to represent their fellow citizens 
in the Assembly, where they joined in the unani- 
mous vote of the 5th October, 1863. It gave mt 
great pleasure to hear of the wise and patriotit 
condtict of these amiable brothers^ who (insepa- 
rable like Siamese twins) furnish an excellent ex- 
ample of that strong fraternal affection and concord 
which I have so often admired in Ionian familiea 
What can be a more touching sight than to m: 
many brothers living together in harraony, with a 
common purse^ and never thinking of saying '^givir 
me my share and let me go ?*' And yet this is not 
a rare case in the Islands. Nay, a nobler example 
still is sometimes exhibited ; the younger brother 
remaining single (though entitled to an equal share 
of property with his elder) to enable the latter to 
marry and keep up the family name with comfort 
and respectability. 

I hear that a whole family, of five persons, have 
been just assassinated at Zante by an act of ven- 
geance, in that land of frequent homicides. A dark 
contrast to my previous narrative. 

Tuesday^ Srd May, — This was a very fine day 
(between, as it turned out, two rainy ones), and 
most fortunately so; and I spent it most agree- 
ably. A party of four including a lady, drove 
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from Corfu to a coimtiy house above the village of 
Bemtzi to dine and pass the day with Sir Spiridioii 
and Lady Valaoritl What mth the drive there and 
back in pleasant company, and the beautiful grounds 
ill which we stroUedj and the picturesque terrace on 
which we took our coffee ; what with the beautiful 
scenery and the charming hosts, it was decidedly 
OBe of those occasions which are marked in the 
memory with a white stone, if I may be allowed 
to speak classically in such a land. Close in the 
neighbourhood of the house (which belongs to 
the Countess Flamburiari, sister of Sir Spiridion) 
15 situated the reservou' farthest from Corfu, to which 
the first pipes, laid in a stone aqueduct above 
ground, convey the springs of Benitzi : before they 
are started on their way to the great reservoir. And 
for nearly the wliolc of the year the mills and 
gardens of the Countess benefit from a branch pipe 
of the gi'eat aqueduct, which turns the mills and 
irrigates the fields, and suppHes the great want of 
the Ionian Islands, namely, abimdant water. 

Tlie man who has the charge of this upper re- 
servoir receives 60^. a year for the care of it, which 
in Corfu is considered no contemptible salary. At 
our three o'clock dinner we were most hospitably 
entertained, and the lamb, slaughtered expressly for 
us, waa of a delicacy and sweetness rarely found 
out of, and not always found in, Great Britain it- 
seE The guests, escorted down the first hill by 
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their hosts, arid with magnificent bouquets of flowers 
culled by the ladies of the house, drove back to 
Corfu, on one of those bright lovely evenings, 
neither too hot nor too cold, for which this island 
Lb celebrated in the spring of the year. 

Wednesday^ Aili. — Rained all day ; so that I the 
more rejoiced in our good fortune of yesterday. 
I received to-day some corrected details firom Sir 
George Marcoran, by which it appears that more 
than a million sterling was paid to the Protectorate 
by the lonians for military contributions, that i8 
chiefly for the fortifications.* 

I must leave to other pens the description of our 
approaching final departure ; both from Avant of 
space, and also from want of time. I am consoled 
for this abrupt termination by the conviction that 
the liiiiil departure of the English will not have 
aii\ thing satislaetory or gi^atifying to our national 
])ri(k'. The ominous words ^' Neutralization, 
'' Fortilirations/' '' Pensions," all forbid us to ex- 
])e('t many expressions of sympathy or respect on 
the oeeasion. But enough of this subject. The 
Avisest course ior us Britons is to retire quietly 
Irom ^he country, Avhere we are not at present 
apj)rcciated. And on certain occasions, the most 
prudent course is — to keep silence.f I 

* vide Appendix K. 

f " Mais entin coupons aiix (liscours, I 

Ft que cliacun doiicenient se retire : 
Sur tdles atVaires toiijoiirs 
Le meilleur est de nc rieu dire." — Mouere. 
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The plan of movement is, that the military and 
civilians shall both depart on the 1st of June ; the 
former for Malta, and the latter for Ancona ; and 
that day will assuredly be a memorable one in the 
history both of England and of Greece. I can 
only hope that the present causes of estrangement 
will soon disappear, and that the friendly feelings 
between the English and the Greek races, which 
displayed themselves so conspicuously a year ago, 
will once more resume their sway, and become 
permanently established, to the benefit of civiliza- 
tion and of genuine enlightened Christianity. 
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In order to account for some difference from the text in 
this Appendix, it is necessary to state that after the author 
sent home the thirteenth Chapter of his second volume to 
he printed, Sir George Marcoran was enabled by some fresh 
information to prove that the total contributions of the 
lonians to the Protectorate have exceeded a million sterling. 
Indeed, Sir George is disposed to put the amount at about 
1,200,000/. But in this he includes sums supposed to have 
been spent by Sir Thomas Maitland; and for which his 
authority is the writings of a British statesman. But as I 
have no positive proof that Sir Thomas Maitland did raise 
any such contributions, I cannot contradict, without fuller 
evidence, the statements that I have inserted in my work. 
Omitting, therefore, the case of Sir T. Maitland, the con- 
tributions may be stated as follows: 
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I AMOUNT OF CONTJIIBDTIONS. M 

£ \ 
lu 1825j allotted by vote of the Assembly • . 164,000 
In 1833, ditto ditto . , 15^0041 

In 1834^ the contribution was fixed at 35,000/- 
a year, ani kept till end of 1843 (nine years 

and two months) 320,83S 

In 1844 the Protectorate commuted the 35^000^- 

a year to one- fifth of the revenue, averaging 

25S^ZL a year^ and this continued in force 

till end of 1849 (six years) ,...., 153,798 

In 1850j contribution fixed Bt 25jO0Oi. a year, 

up to 1863 (fourteen yeara) 350,000 

' Total . . £1,003,631 

Thus, even supposing that Sir Thomas Maitland never 
called upon the loniaos for any military contributionsj they 
have yet paid more than a million sterling to the protecting 
Government, But how much of the million was spent on 
the fortifications, and how much on lodging-money and other 
military expenses, is still unexplained. The following docu- 
ments confirm the author's statements of the above details. 

Translation of Act 24th of the second Parliament, passed 
on the 19th March, 1825. 

PREAMBLE, 

The fortifications of Corfu, being at present in a ruinous j 
state, and those of the Island of Vido defective and imper- j 
feet, it is very important that their restoration by the neces- 
sary works, should secure them against a sudden attack. , 
Considering the respected note of the Lord High Commis- | 
sioner of the Protecting Sovereign, regarding the orders of / 
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is Majesty upon this important matter, it is decreed as 
follows ; 

^ri. 1st The fortifications of Corfu and those of Vido 
Whall be restored and completed, with all the works neces- 
sary to render them perfect. 

Art, 2nd, The list of expenses required for these works 
ds adopted (as also for the posts and fortiScatiotig therein 
indicated), amounting to 164^000 ?» 

Art, Zrd. The said sum shall be paid from the finances of 
these statesj and disbursed at the rate of 20,000/, annually, 
until the payment of the whole of the said sum* 

^4rt. Aih The Treasurer-General will defray these dis- 
tributed sums from the finances of these states. 

Art blL The present Act will be printedj published, and 
transmitted to the proper persons for its execution. 

Extract from the English version of a Resolution passed 
in the Ionian Assembly at Corfu on the 18th of December, 
18411 : 

Art- 28th . , . . substituted for Art 12. 
Sec. 2j chapter 7, of the Constitution .... is expunged, 
and the following article is substituted: 

*^ Whereas, by the 6th Article of the Treaty of Paris, on 
the 5th day of November, 18 L5, between Great BntatUi 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, it is provided that everything 
which may relate to tlie maintenance of the fortresses 
akcady existing, as well as the subsistence and payment of 
the British garrisons, shall be regukted by means of a Conven- 
tion with the Government of the United States of the Ionian 
Islands, it is now to be understood and enacted that, for the 
future, the United States shall pay annually into the mili- 
tttiy chest of her Majesty the Protecting Sovereign, the 
fixed sum of 25,000/,, in fulfilment of the obligations im- 
posed upon the said States by the aforesaid Treaty of Paris, 
VOL. n. Y 
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bj the Geaisid TieM&iTy bi Tirtae 

L die hmmu jemrae. 
^<^nS9. TlieraaiaIiamori5,000tplMaedattiiedifr* 
pottJ of tht Lorn} Bjgti Conoiasaiier « . . « for tha 
fM «ad O MiiJiya t eMpeatam €ri his eftuhtHihroeatj 
insiii^f the Biwitotfa in die ^^tetmt Uaade; the sidmrn 
of two of the netabeffi of the Suproi&e CoiuieO of JosUfitr 
the B^cx^Ury of the Sem&te for the G^oefal 
nd the Trcaciirer-Oetieml^ whose P-Oiirwnaliotis &re 
to the Frob^cting Power, in Tiittie of the Caxkmtm 
Oiftrter, u now limited to IBfiWH^ which may not be 
miibed wUboul tli& piericus sise&t aBd concmieiiGe of 
Mojt^ty," &c. 

♦ I do not believe tb*t the j;»j tud tub^tenoe of the Britbh ^msom wen 
ever paid for by the loniaiu. But berides tbefortificatioiis, it appeus that st 
one time the lodging money of the tioopB for whom there was not room in 
barrAckis, was paid out of the military contribution in question. 
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E. 

im of the Number of Charches and Chapels in the United States of 
the Ionian Islands on the 31st December, 1857. 





Established Greek Churcfa. 


O 

.S 

3 


1 

1 




Public 


Corporate Bodies. 


Private. 




^^6 


Annual 
Salaries 

of 
Priests. 


1 1 

^ 8 


Annual 
Salaries 

of 
Priests. . 


U 

^ 6 


Annual 
Salaries 

of 
Priests. 


1,,, 


23 

"l 

42 
6 
3 


£ 8, d. 
286 15 6 

122 "l 2 
63 
26 
22 5 


240 

286 

181 

85 

21 

5 

54 


£ 8, d. 

669 2 10 

1,169 17 8 

666 5 

1,105 

204 15 

12 15 

8 


518 
332 
112 
103 

5 
113 

7 


£ 8. d. 

302 4 10 
133 9 4 

46 11***8 

200 

6 


4 
2 

4 

1 


2 


lalonia .... 
e 




% Maura... 
•a 




"0 .......••. 












Total 


80 


520 1 8 


872 


3,825 16 6 


1,190 


687 5 10 


11 


2 



RECAPITULATION. 





Number of 

Churches 

andChapels. 


Number 

of 
Priests. 


Amount of 
Annual 

Salaries of 
Priests. 


r Public 


1 

80 ) r 

872 if. 868 ^ 

1,190 ) I 

11 27 

2 3 

1 


520 1 8 


•lished Greek Church ) Corporate Bodies 
(Private 


3,825 15 6 
687 5 10 


Church 


1,010 15 2 
215 


"•"Chap*'" |8:fc.":::} 


Total 


2,155 i fiftft 


6,258 18 2 






1 



y2 
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1 

^F Betura of Ordmnca m the looian laknds^ 


1864 






2lATira:«. 


i 


1 

1 


1 
> 


i^ 


2 

d 

1 


S 


1' 


5 


110 pounder Annstroiiff 
66 „ smooth bore 
10 inch .*.*. 


3 

7 
7 

U 

59* 
9 

1 

"a 

5 

"i 


ii 

115 
14 


2 

li 




<*• 

14 
"3 

2 
2 
1 

8 
2 


5 

5 


s 

5 
(* 

"3 
2 

"9 


5 

m 

%7 
237 

^3 
4 
1 
s 

i4 
4 

1(1 
24 


a „ 

33 pounder <. . « . ^ « < ^ - ■ , < ■ 


2* „ 

18 


12 


9 :::;;::;::::; 


13 inch mortar 

10 „ 


8 ;; ,;: : 


8 „ howitzer 

24 pomider caiTonade.. 
12 


Total... 


155 


140 


59 


3 


32 


15 


30 


m 







* Incladuig seven saluting guns, and guns dismounted for alterations of 
works. 
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jist of the Ionian Islands lately ceded to Greece by Great Britain, 
commencing with the Northern and terminating with the Southern 
Islands. 



Name. 



Length 
in Miles 



Breadth in 
Miles. 



Square 
Miles. 



koLFV (Corcyra) .... 

f Fano .... 
Merlera.. 



is' 



Samotraki 

Diaplo 

Vido 

Kravia 
Lazaretto 
.Ulysses Bock. 



\ Very small 



Islands. 



'AXO. 






AntiPaxo 

'Vascaglia Bock. 



lANTA Maxtba. (Leucadia) 

Meganisi 

Calamos* 

Castas* 

'Sparti 

Skropio 

Arkudo 






I^EPHALONIA {Kephellenia) 



.2-S 



Guardiano. 
► St. Helia. 
St. Danista. 



Very small 
Islands or 
Bocks. 



^ 
1 



2i 



8 
7 
5 
1 
1 
2 

30 



19 at N. end 
1} at S. 
3 
^ 



26 



8 

I* 



1 
14 



156 



311 



* The tenths, or taxes, of these two islands were granted to the Delladecima 
Tamily of Cephalonia by the Venetian Government Vide page 29, vol. L 
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Appendix H (coftiintwd). 



Name. 



Length 

in Milea 



Breadth in 






lT!a&CJk. 



P J 



Atoko .•-., 
Piimpigadi* 
St, Nikola 



ZaNTE {ZifcyathHs) 

rTrenta Nove. 
Ptjitiso. 
Marathouissl 
p c>3 Yami. 
|,^ I St. Nicolo. 
Q LStrofades, 






Cerigo (Cyikera) 

o 



P 



Druf^onera. 
Kouphemuia. 
Ovo. 

ElapUonesia. 
Mifo Potamo, 
Plataucs. 
Cengotto ...*H 
Porn. 
Poretti» 
^Nautilus. 






1 



Small Is- 
lau(k or 
Kocks 



Small Is- 
latida or 
llocka 
round Ce- 
rigo. 



{ 



Eooks 
round Ce- 
rigotto. 



1* 



U 



U 



13 



ICl 



21 



13 



113 



H 



N.B. In that excellent publication, ^' The Almanack of Gotha," it was erro- 
neously stated that Petala and the Echinades formed part of the United States 
of the Ionian Islands. They belonged, however, to the Kingdom of Greece 
ever since its formation. 
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Table of Birtfis, Mamages^ and Deaths in Corfu, from 1st Jmn 
lS54j to 3l3l December, 1863. — ^10 jear*. 



Y^. 


BSrtliBw 


Marriages. 


Deaths. 


185* 


2,331 


551 


1,621 


1855* 


1,92a 


424 


2,232 


185(i 


1,918 


718 


1,553 


1857 


%M7 


444 


1,630 


1858 


2,106 


717 


1,5 ±1 


1859 


a,43S 


589 , 


1,381 


1860 


2,374 


447 


1,561 


1861 


1,991 


484 


1,354 


1S62 


2,589 


513 


1,639 


18631 


2,303 


I 503 


2,464 


Totals. 


22/i03 


5,390 


1C,9GG 



Total Births ... 22,003 

Total Deaths 16,966 

Surplus of Births over Deaths 5,037 

♦ There was Cholera in Corfu this year. 
t Thia year there was Small-pox. 
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0, ^ 

Export of CurraTits from Cepbalonia and Wie Duty (altoj^cther 19| pej 
cent.) pnicT thertoa from tlic Year 1823 to 1863, 


1833 
1824 
1835 
1826 
1827 
182S 
1829 
1830 


Iba, 
5,663,917 
5,199,491 
5,539,704 
7,116,493 
6JSI.725 
8,299,630 
7,793,951 
9,271,971 


£ s. d. 
14,948 11 7 
12,947 6 
14,726 11 6^ 
17,0ft4 7 1 
17.147 S 5t% 
19,914 7t^ 
15,671 10 10 
19,073 17 U^ 


Totals of 8 years». 


55,668,834 


131,433 19 B^% 



Year. 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 


lbs. 
14,368,533 
17,411,504 
14,083,687 
17,936,624 
17,556,182 


£ *. d. 
17,883 10 ll^fij 
16,161 14 9 
14,133 2 7 
16,376 4 7A' 
17,384 2 10^ 


Totals of 5 years... 


81,356,530 


81,938 15 9A 
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R. 
SUMMARY OF THE IONIAN ISLANPS' DEBT, 
after the Debate in the Assembly on the Subject in October, 1863. 



Debt doe Slst 
Augnst, 1863. 



Remarks. 



Civil List Pension Chest 

he Pension Fund of the Consta- 

ilary , 

Mocenigo Legacy 

ipital £41,675 3 8 

Lterest unpaid... 3,232 8 6 



iment Orders 

of Government to New Pension 

ind 

jf Government to Private Funds, 
ministration of the Revenue of the 

lit Mines of Santa Maura 

borrowed by the Government from 
e Ionian Bank 



red 
le 

'8 

of 



red 
[u- 

of 



Corfu £10,366 

Cephalonia. 

Zante 

Sta. Maura 

Cerigo 

Paxo 



4. 2V. 

50 8 

30 18 97- 

9 7 10 

6 8 8 

5 

Public treasury... 2,214 4 9V. 

''Corfu 1,127 13 SV- 

Cephalonia. 1,651 16 6V. 

Zante 1,233 9 7 

Sta. Maura 645 12 O'A 

Ithaca 348 9 llV- 

Cerigo 732 6 87- 

LPaxo 387 1 47. 



e Convent of St. Gerassimo at 

ephalonia , 

I Indemnity Fund , 



£ 8, d. 
97 13 117- 

3,472 14 67- 



44,907 12 2 

75,085 11 8 

13,453 

2,693 18 7 

642 10 37. 

70,800 



18,803 19 107. 



74 4 27- 
427 16 17- 



Carried forward.. 



229,959 1 47- 



Capital to Slst Au- 
gust, 1868 ; since 
then the Treasury 
' has contracted an- 
other Debt of 
£5,05S. 



For Land occupied 
as Fortifications by 
the French, the 
owners of which 
were indemnified 
by instalments for 
a certain number 
of years. 




THE END. 
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me lOniiowiR will k ctunoeo 

AN OVEPIDUC FEE IF -miS lOOIC It 
NOT RETURNED TO THE LIIRAHY ON 
OR UFORE THE LATT OATt STAHPEO 

iELOw. NON-RiCiirr of overdue 

NOTICES OOE8 NOT EXEMFT 
iORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 




